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SECTION VII. 

ACARNANIA. 



The Leleges, Curetes; and Teleboe, its earliest inhabitants — ^Tke 
name of Acaraanes unknown to Homer — Historical account of 
that people-'-Description of tbd coast — ^The Achelous and 
lldtinades^'-^Interior of the country, including the districts of 
Amf^ilochia and AgmU — ^Islands adjoining the Acamaniaa 
coast — LeucM, Ithaca, Cephailenia> Zacynthus. 

Th£ earliest accounts represent this province as 
inhabited by the Leleges, Curetes, and Teleboae, 
barbarous nations ; which appear to have occupied 
also several other parts of Greece before the Pelasgi 
had overspread that country. Hecataeus of Miletus^ 
and Aristotle, as quoted by Strabo, are the chief 
smthorities upon which we must rely for this state- 
ment. (VII. p. 331.) 

The Curetes are mentioned by Homer as a people 
6f ^tolia ; and wiQ therefore come more particu- 
larly under our consideration in the following 
section. 

The Leleges seem to have been much mdi*6 
widely disseminated; for, besides Acarnania, they 
were in possession of-^tolia, Locris, and Bceotia: 
we find them also established in the islands, and 
ffven in Asia Minor, since they are enumerated by 
Homer among the allies of Priam : 

tipos [liv i>shi Kapes, xa) llcilovsf ayxuXoro^oi, 
Koii AffAsyg;, xal Kavxcoveg, Viol tt TJeKoKryol. 

It. K. 428. 
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2 ACARNANIA. 

lUfiaaov aliniiaaav t^off Oifi Sorviofyri. II. ^. 86. 

The Leleges were also a maritime people; from 
which circumstance thej were sometimes confound- 
ed with the Carians, who, as well as the Pelasgi^ 
certainly intermixed with them. (Strab. XII. 572. 
XIII. 605. and 611.) Herodotus says positirely 
that the Carians were formerly called Leleges, when 
they occupied the islands of the .^aean, and were 
subject to Minos. (1. 171. Strab. XIV. p. 661.) He- 
siod, who is quoted by Strabo, (VII. p. 322.) gives the 
following etymology of their name, which, however 
fabulous, is at least a proof of their great antiquity : 

"Hto* yap Aoxpos AsXiyoov liytjireiro kotrnv, 
AsxTOu; Ix yalr^s u\iovs iccp% AivKetXiafvog, 

But Pausanias signifies that the first settlement of 
this primitive race was in Lacpnia, as he states that 
Lelex^ from whom his subjects derived the name of 
Leleges, was a native prince of that country. (La- 
con. 1.) I cannot, however^ adopt the system of 
that author, which would constitute the Peloponnese 
the cradle of all the early population of Greece. It 
surely seems much more rational and probable to 
suppose that these wandering bands poured in from 
the north; and that while some passed over into 
Asia Minor with the Mysians, Phrygians, and Ly« 
dians, others advanced from Thrace and Macedonia 
into Thessaly, Boeotia, and Locris, and thence finally 
extended themselves into Acamania and iBtolia^ 
The opinion here brought forward derives some 
countenance from the statement made by an ancient 
writer that the original name of this people was 
Eordi ; which appears in history to belong ako to 
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ACARNANIA. 8 

an ancient tribe of Macedonia^ who were, as he 
affirms^ the same as the Centaurs. It is to be re- 
gretted that this fact does not stand upon better 
authority than that of Suidas, a Thessalian, who 
wrote genealogies or accounts of the origin of na- 
tions. But his assertion receives some confirmation 
from the remarkable circumstance that the name of 
Physcus, which several writers ascribe to the first 
chief of the Leleges, served also, as we learn from 
Thucydides, to denote a city of the Eordi. (II. 99.) 
Rhianus also, according to Steph. Byz., called the 
Leleges, Physceans. (v. ^v<tko^. Cf. Scymn. Ch. 589.) 
Suidas is quoted in this instance liy Steph. Byz., (v. 
"Afivpo^f) and also by Strabo in his account of Thes- 
saly. (VII. p. 329.) 

The Teleboae, or Taphii, as they are likewise 
called, are more particularly spoken of as inhabiting 
the western coast of Acamania, the islands called 
Taphiusae, and the Echinades. (Aristot. ap. Strab. 
VII. p. 322.) They are generally mentioned as a 
maritime people, addicted to piracy : 

*AAXa ft* avfipTra^av Ta^«o« XiitoTOpts avdp8$ — 

Od* O. 426. 
OSvsxa \yit(rrrip<rtv ein(prrSfjLiVOf Ta^/oio'iv 
"Hxax^ 0t<rirparojig. Od. II, 426. 

afi<p} Se fiovv) 

Tf^Xefiiai ixipvavro xa) viit^ *H\txTpwovog. 

Apoll. Rh. I. 747. 

They were conquered by Amphitryon, as the in- 
scription recorded by Herodotus attests. (V. 59.) 

*Afi0^ng6wv /x* aviiriKe vioov aiFO TriXtfioouov. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 459. Apollod. II. 4. PlaMt. Amphitr. 
A. I. sc. 1.) 

It would seem that the name of Acamanes wai^ 
b2 
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4 ACA?INANIA. 

unknown in Homer'g tivM ; ^% l?ast it €lo§9 xko% occur 
in his po^ms; but this might be accauBted for t>y 
supposing, with the historian Ephorus, that they 
took no part in the expedition against Troy. (up. 
Strab^-X. p. 461.) Though they were always included 
within the generic appellation of Greeks, the Ac<^ 
nanians, like their neighbours the ^t(diai|s, were 19 
fact a semi-barbarous people, who possessed a<me Qf 
the taste and refinement which belonged to tbe m,<H^ 
civilized part of the nation. Thucydides testifies 
that in his time they still retained much of th^ 
rude and primitiTC mode of Uving, which prevailed 
generally in the earliest period of Grecian history. 
(L 6.) It is from the same gr-eat writer that we 
derive nearly all that is interesting or worthy of 
being recorded in the annajs of this particular people. 
The Acamanian confederacy is first presented to our 
notice, as leagued with Athens in the Pek>ponBesia9 
war. The motive which seems to have brought 
about this allia(nce was principal^ the ea^iity f^i^k- 
sisting between the Acarnanians and the repute of 
Ambracia, a formidable neighbour, with whom, as 
we^ have seen, they had been more than once en- 
gaged in hostilities bn the sut^ect of the Amphilo- 
chian Argos. The Athenians w«re fortunq^te in this 
accession to their cause ; for the Acarnanians were 
enabled to render them essential services duriilg the 
course of the war, and gave ample proof jof their 
valour a^d fidelity on several occasions* They su<:- 
cessfuUy opposed a formidable invasion of tjae Am«f 
braciots and their allies from Epirus, supported by 
a strong body of Feloponn^esiai^s, and. effiaotua^jr 
checked all the efforts of the Laceddemoqian3 in thi; 
foarter* (Thuc. II. 80. et ^.) But tbey w^re ^till 
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ACAANANIA. k 

more aiStiVely fettd efficietitly employed in behalf of 
thdi^ allies^ whet), under the able command of l^e-' 
mosthenes, they took the field against the united 
ibrcesi of the LacedfiemoniariSj Ambraciots, and iE^to- 
Hftns, and gained a rictcny, no less glorious to thetn- 
^Ives, than disastrous to their enemies ; and which 
^tiaUed the Athenians amply to retrieve the losses 
they had lately experienced in MtoUa. (Thuc. III. 
lOT*) After these events, a truce was concluded 
1[)(St\^een the Acamanian^ and AmbfaciotSj which 
secuired to them peace and tranquillity for several 
years. (III. 115.) We find no further mention of the 
AcdkDtoians in Thucydides, except in the fatal Si- 
eBian expedition, whither a small body of their troops 
accompailied Demosthenes, otit of rcfgard and attach-*^ 
ttietit to that distinguished commander. (VII. 57*) 

Several years after,. Xenophon speaks of an expe- 
dition undertaken by the Lacedemonians in thi^ 
part of Greece^ at the instigation of the Achaeans*/ 
Who had 'occupied Calydon in ^tdlia, and were at 
war with the AcamanianS. Agesilaus, who com- 
il[ianded on this occasion, contented liimself with ra- 
vaging Acamania ; when the enemy not being suffix 
dently strong to give hini battle, he retired to winter 
in JBitolia. The ensuing year, the Acamanians, fear^ 
ing a second invasion. Were oUiged to sue for peace. 
(Hdlen. IV. 6.) From this period Httle is knowfe 
of the republic, until the affairs of Greece became 
bletided with Roman politics. We find, however, 
thM it suffered considerably from a coalition formed 
by Alejiandeif of Epirus and the .^itoBans. Pdy- 
biusf silate^, that on thid occasion the Acamanians lost 
sevend tOwii&, which werte divided between the two 
<5emqdrHig parties. (II. 45. and IX. 84.) During the 

b3 
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6 ACARNANIA. 

stormj period which succeeded the death of 1 
ander^ Acarnania seems to have remained ui 
lested From Cassander, indeed, the repuUic € 
rienced great marks of favour and protection ; 
it was by his advice that the people abandoned 
ancient custom of living mostly in villages, 
formed themselves into larger communities wi 
fortified cities. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 707.) The i 
lians had bj this time begun to assume a de 
of power and importance among the republic 
Greece, which rendered them formidable neighb 
to the Acamanians. To defend themselves aga 
the aggressions of this lawless and ambitious pec 
they frequently applied for succour to the Achae 
and to Philip the second king of Macedon. P 
bins, who bears ample testimony to their virtue 
integrity, declares, that, though their force was 
considerable, no people was so much to be depen 
upon as a firm and staunch ally in adversity. ( 
30.) An instance of their constancy and determii 
spirit is handed down to us in a fragment of P( 
bins, preserved by Suidas, and copied by Livy, wh 
records the imprecation invoked by the whole 
tion when threatened with invasion by the ^toli; 
upon those who should flee from the enemy, (Pol 
Frag. IX. 40. Liv. XXVI. 25.) It was their 
tachment and fidelity to the house of Macedon, s 
their hatred of the ^tolians, which caused the Ac 
nanians to reject the overtures of Q. Flamininus t 
Roman commander ; but on the siege and capti 
of Leucas, their principal town, and the total def< 
of Philip at Cynoscephalae, the whole nation fina 
submitted to the dominion of Rome. (Liv. XXXI 
16, et seq.) Whatever may have been the limits 
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ACARNANIA. 7 

Acamania in more ancient times, we find that Strabo 
eonfines this province to the right bank of the Ache* 
lous, which thus separated it from ^tolia. (X. 450.) 
To the west its coast was washed by the Ionian sea, 
to the north by the gulf of Ambracia. To the north- 
west it bordered on the districts of the Amphilochi 
and Agraei, barbarous tribes, whose history is chiefly 
Connected with that of Acamania, and may there- 
fore be included in the description of that country, 
which now bears the name of Carlelia. Travellers 
who have visited the interior represent it as covered 
with forests and mountains, of no great elevation^ 
but wild and deserted, while the valleys are filled 
with several lakes ^ 

Anactorium, the first town on the northern coast Anacto- 
6f Acamania, stood apparently on a low neck of"""* 
land opposite to Nicopolis, of which it was the em- 
porium. (Strab. X. p. 450.) The present site is now 
called Punta^ which many antiquaries, however, 
have identified with Actium ; but this is evidently 
an error. D'Anville, with his usual judgment, has 
in his Map assigned to both these places their true 
respective situations. Thucydides reports, that Anac- 
torium had been colonized jointly by the Corcyreans 
and Corinthians, the latter of whom afterwards Ob- 
tained sole possession of the settlement by unfair 
means. (I. 55,) These were subsequently ejected by 
the Acamanians, who occupied the place in conjunc- 
tion with the Athenians. (IV. 49. VII. 31. Cf. Scymn. 
Ch. V. 459. Strab. X. p. 451. Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 51.) Anactorium ceased to 
exist as a town, when Augustus transferred its inha- 

• Hobhouse's Travels, 1. 1, p. 20L Holland's Travels, t. II. 
p. 22b. 

B 4 
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g ACABNANIAv 

Wtants to Nicopolis, (Pausan. Eliac- II. 23.) The 
dn^"^^* bay called by Scylax Anactorian is probably the gulf 

of Preve^a, (Peripl. p. 13.) 
Actium. Actium, so celebrated for the victory to which it 
gave its name, was distant about forty stadia^ w 
Strabo reports, from ADactoriun). It was situated 
close to the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, on an 
elevated promontory, above the consecrated grove 
and docks, where Augustus laid up ten of the gal^ 
leys taken from the enemy, but which were after* 
wards consumed by fire. (Strab. VII. pu325.X. p,4£il.) 
Thucydides mentions Actium a& a port in the terri- 
tory of Anactorivim. (L 89- Cf. Scyl Peripl. p. X3- 
Polyb. IV. 63. Liv. XLIV. 1. Cic Ep. ad Fam. 
XVI, 9. Mel, II* a. Plin. IV. 1. Pausan. Arcad. 8.) 
Ac^t^- ^^^ antiquity of the temple of Apollo aj^ars ta 
plum. have been great, since Virgil supposes it to have 
existed in the time of Mnem : 

Mox et Leucatse nimbosa eacumina montis; 

£i formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 

Huiv> petimus tern, et parya^ suepedimns. urUu 

* * «r * # ♦# it^ 
Actiaqye Jliacis celebramus littora ludis. 

M^i. m. 274. 

In the magnificent description of the battle of Aq- 
tium, towards the close of the eighth book, the poet 
represents the Actian Apollo as contemplating the 
fight from his temple, and bending his bow againi^ 
the enemies of Augustus : 

Actiu3 haec c^mens arcum iat^ndebal Apollo 
IJesup^r : Qomis w terrore iEgyptus, et Iiidi> 
Ono^ms Arabs, on^nes vertebant terga Sabaei. 

.En. Vin.704. 

For an account of this celebrated engagement the 
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ACABNANIA. 9 

trader must consult Dio Cassiu8» LI. p. 442. Plut. Vit. 
Ant. Suet. Aug.c. 17* It was caiiaiiily fought in 
the bay of Prevesa. 

Plutarch, in his Life of Pompey, affirms, that the 
temple of ApoUo wa^ on one occasion {dundered by 
some prates. 

. Mr. Hugh^, in his Travels^ justly remarks, that 
Actium could not have stood at la Punta^ because 
that is a low sandy point, perfectly levels while the 
situation of the temple was certainly elevated. Be- 
ddesy the name of A^io is still attached to some 
ruins which are visible on a bold rocky height, in 
the positimi assigned by D'AnviUe to Actium^. 

Proceeding along the coast of the Ambradan gulf» 
we find the bay and port of Lutraii, which is gene* 
rally thought to answer to the small town and har* 
bour of limna&a, mentioned by Thucydides and Po-^ Limnea 
lyhius. The former alludes to it in two places; he^^tosT 
first represents it as beii^ captured by Cnemua, a 
spartan officer, who commanded the expedition 
against Stratus, and who, coming from Leucaa» 
marched to Limnaaas which he found unfortified, 
^nd of which he took possession. (II. 80.) He ne^Lt 
^§pe^s of it in relatii^ the passage €xf another Pelo- 
ponnesian force tluroi^h Acamania, cm their waiy to 
Olpae, in the Amphilochian t^ritory, as they tra-- 
versed the district of limnaea, which bordered on 
the lands of the Agraei. (III. 107.) It would thuse 
appear that Limnaea was situated on the eon&ies of 
the Argiaa and Agraean territories^ ; and pvobaUy 

^ HugfaesV TraTdb, t. II. but there i& xia x&ectsiity for 

note, p. 425. changing any thing. Grsec.Ant. 

. ** FakDeFiBS in belh eases !. HI. c. ft. p. S94. 
wiahwt t^ <ey^ hit rg^ ' A y ^/ # f y ; 
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10 ACAKNANIA. 

dierived its name from a consideraUe lake in tl 
part of Acamania. But we learn from Polybi 
that it had also a port on the gulf of Ambracia, 
he states that Philip III., king of Macedon, he 
stationed his ships, and disembarked his force 
when about to invade ^tolia; an expedition, < 
which some account will be given in the next se 
tion. (Polyb. V. 5.) 
^^jj^ The Amphilochian Argos, so called from its bein 
<**«"°^ in the territory of the Amphilochi, was a Gree 
colony, founded, as Thucydides reports, by Amphj 
lochus, son of Amphiaraus, on his return from TrDj 
who named it after his native city, the more cele 
brated Argos of Peloponnesus. (II. 68.) Ephorus 
who in cited by Strabo, gave a somewhat differen 
account, affirming, that Argos in Acamania owe( 
its Origin to Alcmaeon, by whom it was named Am 
pMlochus, after his brother. (Strab. VII. p. 326. Cf 
ApoUod. BibL III. 7- Dicaearch. Stat. Graec. v. 46 
Scymn. Ch. v. 454.) What relates to the more cer- 
tain epoch of its history is derived entirely from the 
great historian of the Peloponnesian war, who in- 
lit^ms us that Argos was originally by far the largest 
and most powerful town of Amphilochia ; but that 
its citizens, having experienced many calamities, ad- 
mitted the Ambraciots, their neighbours, into their 
society, from whom they acquired the knowledge of 
the Grecian language, as it was spoken at that time. 
The Ambraciots, however, at length gaining the as- 
cendency, proceeded to expel the original inhaUt*' 
ants, who, too weak to avenge their own wrongs, 
placed themselves under the protection of the Acar- 
nanians. These, with the aid of the Athenians, 
commanded by Phormio, recovered Argos by forces 
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and rediiced to slavery all the Ambraciots who fell 
into their hands« After which the Amphilodiians 
and Acamanians remained in possession of the city. 
(Thuc. II. 68.) The Ambraciots made several at-- 
tempts to retrieve their loss, but without effect. 
The last effort of the kind, which led to the battles 
of Olpse and Idomene, has been already adverted to. 
Its consequences had nearly proved fatal to the re- 
public of Ambrada, and effectually put a stop to all 
further designs against the Amphilochian Argos. 
Many years subsequent to these events we find Ar- 
gos, togeth^ with Ambracia, in the possession of 
the iE^lians; and on the surrender of the latter 
town to the Romans, we are informed by Livy, that 
the consul M. Fulvius removed his army to Argos, 
where, being met by the ^tolian deputies, a treaty 
was concluded, subject to the approbation of the 
senate. (XXXVIIL 9. Polyb. Fragm. XXII. 18.) 
Ai^os at a later period contributed to the formation 
of the colony of Nicopolis, and became itself de« 
serted; this we learn from an epigram already 
quoted under the head of the former city. It is 
noticed however by Mela, II. 3. Pliny, IV. 1. Ap- 
pian, BelL Syr. p. 129- Ptolemy, p. 85. and Stepha- 
nus, V. ^A[ju(f>iXo)(fiu 

The ruins of Argos have been visited by several 
travellers, but Dr. Holland's account is perhaps the 
most drcumstantiaL He describes them as situated 
at the south-eastern extremity of the gulf of Arta, 
^ on one of the hills, which forms an insulated 
** ridge running back in a south-east direction from* 
^< the bay. The walls, forming the principal object 
" in these ruins, skirt along nearly the whole ex- 
^^ tent of the ridge, including an oblong irr^^r 
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^ areft» about a mik in itt greater lengthy but df 
^ much smaller breadth. The structure of these 
*f walls is Cyclopiau ; they we of great thicknesS) 
^^ and on the eastern side, where built with m<!K)t re^ 
^' gularity^ are still perfect to the height of more 
^ than twenty feet*** Dr. Holland was not aMe to 
discover any inscription, or other remains, than 
those of dilapidated walls. He conceived that these 
ruins are those of Stratus ^ ; but in this he is cer«« 
tainly mistaken, for Stratus was dose to the Ache-^ 
lous; and the vestiges which he saw^ agree veiy 
well with the situation of Argos, and the distance 
of twenty*two miles, which Livy assigns between it 
and Ambracia, or one hundred and eighty stadia, 
given by Polybius in the passages already referred 
to. 
oip». Beyond was Olpte, a fortress situated, as appears 

from Tbucydides, on a height close to the shore of 
the Ambradan gulf, and not more than twenty ^five 
stadia £rom Argos. The historian adds, that the 
Acamanians held here a court of justice. (Ill* 105.) 
I have in more than one place alluded to the deci^ 
sive victory gained here by the Acamanians and 
Amphilochians, under the command of Demosthenes^ 
over the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians. Had it 
not been for this event, CMpae would have remained 
unknown, as no other writer has ever mentioned % 
^Ik^ith the exception of Stephanus Byz., who quotes 
from Thucydides. (v. "OXirai.) Modem maps point 
out some ruins on the site probably occupied by 
CHptt. 

At a short distance from thence was one of the 

■ * iIoUsiiid*& Tra^ds, t. II. p. 224. 
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Vkjmy tfiymnin the nortbam part& of Oreeoe named 
M^rapoUa; but whether in this instance it denoted Metropoiii. 
the originul settlement of the Amphilochian nttion 
is uncertain* as Thucydides mentkHia it only by 
name, (III. 107.) 

Res^Tii^ what r^nains to be said on the nib- 
jeet of the Amphiloehi for another opportunity, I 
.^all now proceed to describe the western coast of 
Acaraania frcNfn the extremity of the Ambracian 
gqlf on which Anactorium was placed. South of 
that poult 19 an inland lake» the water of which, 
howQver, is salt, as it communicates with the sea ; 
it in now called Murtari^ according to Mdetius^ and 
is doubtless ^ Myrtuntium of Strabo. (X. p. 459«) Mynun- 
The same modern Greek writer reports, that not 
£eM^ irom this hd^e^ on the spot called Agios^ Pefrasa^ 
are the renmBS of a conaderable dty. These are 
perhaps the ruijas of Echinus^ an Acamanian tovn^Edumifw 
noticed bj Plik^ (IV. 12.) and Stephanus Byzu (t« 

Beyond is Leucas^ which once fbrmed part: of the Leuca« 
QENitiaent, but wna aftearwards operated from thep^t^i^ 
mainland by a narrow cut, and became, aa it now* 
i9» an Island; known by the name o£ Sf" Memra. In 
Homer's tliae it wa^ still joined to the mainland, 
iioce he e^ it 'A«7^ 'Bmipwi ki dppoakion to 
Ithaca and Cephallema. (Odysa. a. 377. Cf.. Strabi 
X* p^ 4)51 .) Scgrlax also affirms^ ^^ that it had been 
^< connected formieid^ with the contifieaat of Acaraat 
^ njfft. It was first csdled f^feucadii,, and CKtends 
<^ tQwavds tb^ Lewadian promontory. The Aeai^ 
^mmlans beii^ in a state of faction, receiv^ed a 
^^ thoiMfmd wlonists from Gorintii. These occn^ed 
f^ t^e coantry, which is now an idsndy the iattimna 
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" having been dug through/* (Peripl. p. 13. Cf. 
Scymn. Ch. v. 464. Plut. Vit. Themist.) Strabo 
informs us that this Corinthian colony came from 
the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium ; and 
he ascribes to it the cutting of the channel of Dio- 
ryctos^ as it is commonly called. (X. p. 4d].) This 
work, however, must have been posterior to the 
time of Thucydides, for he describes the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet as having been conveyed across the 
isthmus on more than one occasion. (III. 80. IV. 8.) 
Livy, speaking of Leucas, says that in his time it 
was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had 
been a peninsula. (XXXIII. 17.) Pliny reports that 
it was once a peninsula called Neritis ; and after it 
had been divided from the mainland, was reunited 
to it by means of the sand which accumulated in 
the passage. The cut itself, three stadia in length, 

DiiHTcuis. was called Dioryctus. (IV. 2. Cf. Polyb. V. 5.) 
Strabo says in his time it was crossed by a bridge. (X. 

Lsucasd. p. 452.) Herbdotus informs us the Leucadians sent 
three ships to Salamis. (VIII. 45.) As^ colonists of 
Corinth, they zealously espoused the cause of that 
dty in the Pelqponnesian war, and successfully re- 
sisted the attacks of the Athenians. (Thuc. III. 7.) 
The Acamanians were urgent with Demosthenes to 
undertake the siege of Leucas^ which had always 
been hostile to them ; but that oflScer, having other 
designs in view, did not accede to their request. 
(III. 9*0 It appears, however, that many years 
after, they became masters of the place, though at 
what precise period is not mentioned, I believe, by 
any ancient writer. We learn from Livy that it 
was considered as the principal town of Acamania, 
and that the general assembly of the. nation was 
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usually oonvened there at tbe time of the Macedonian 
war. It was then besieged by the Romans, under 
L. Quintius Flamininus, and defended by the Acar- 
nanians with great intrepidity and perseverance; 
but at length, through the treachery of some Italian 
exiles, the enemy was admitted into the town, and 
the place taken by storm, an event which was fol- 
lowed by the subjugation of all Acarnania. (XXXIII* 
17.) After the conquest of Macedonia, Leucas was 
by a special decree separated from the Acamanian 
confederacy. (Id. XLV. 31.) The same historinn 
describes ihe town of ^'Leucas as situated on the 
'' narrow strait which divides the island from Acaiw 
^^ nania, and is not more than 120 steps wide. |^ 
^^ rests on a hill, looking towards Acarnania and thf 
" east. The lower parts of the city are flat, and 
** dose to the shore ; hence it is easily assailed by 
" land and sea." (XXXIII. 17.) Thucydides like- 
wise states that the town was situated within the' 
Isthmus, (III. 94.) as also Strabo, who adds, that 
the Corinthians removed it to its present situation 
from Nericum. (X. p. 451.) Dr. Holland speaks of 
the ruins of an '^ ancient city about two miles to the 
^ south of the modem town. The spot exhibits the 
** remains of massive walls of the old Greek struc- 
'^ ture, ascending and surrounding the summit of a 
*^ narrow ridge of hill near the sea; and of nume- 
** rous sepulchres, which appear among the vine- 
" yards that cover its declivity*." 

As the passage through the Dioryctus was some* 

what intricate on account of the shallows, we learn 

that these were marked out by stakes fixed in the 

sea at certain intervals. (Arrian. Hist. Ind. 41.) In 

•T.II. p.91. 
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a small kland between the Diorjctns and Iieu< 
was an ancient temple consecrated to Venus. (Di( 
Hal. Ant. Bom. I.) Some other passages relatire 
Leocas will be found in Polybius, V. passim, PL 
de Ser. Num. Vind. Pomp. Mel. II. 8. Aristotle 
his Politics speaks erf a law in force there by whi 
lan(kd jHx>prietors were fortndden to part with tlw 
estates, except in cases of great necessity ; he adc 
that the abolition of this law proved a very popul 
tneasore. (PoKt. II. 7.) 
Ncricmn. Nerfcum was probably the oldest town in tl 
Leucadian peninsula, as we learn fh>m Homer th 
iti^sted before the siege of Troy. It was take 
by Laertes, fotha" of Ulysses, at the head of h 
CephaUemans. 

*Axr^ llf f (po4», K6^XX^iw<riv jevc^^wf— 

On. a. ari6. 
Strabo, as I have already noticed, reports, that th 
CorinthiaBs removed their town to the Isthmus 
but Nericum seems still to have subsisted after thi 
as Thttcydides relates that the Athenians knde 
Some forces here in the Peloponnesian war, whic 
Were however defeated by the inhabitants, an 
compelled to retire. (III. 7.) It was probably si 
tuated in a bay not far from the L^scadian promon 
tory, where, acxjording to modern maps, there ar 
some vestiges of an ancient town. TKucydides men 
tions also a port called EHomenus, which is consi 
dered to^ be Ptrt& F^Hco, a few mfles south of S 
Maura. 
Leucate The Leucadiau promontory, soceltebrated m anti 
rium. " quity for the lover^s leap, is said by Strafeo to havt 
derived its name from the colour of the rock. Or 
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its summit was a temple of Apollo; and every year, 
on the festival of the god, it was customary to hurl 
from the cliff some condemned criminal, as an ex- 
piatory victim^ Feathers, and even birds, were fas- 
tened to each side of his person, in order to break 
his fall ; a number of boatmen were also stationed 
below ready to receive him in their skiffs, and if 
they succeeded in saving him, he was conveyed out 
of the Leucadian territory. (Strab. X. p. 452. Cic. 
Tusc. IV. 18.) Sappho is said to have been the 
first to try the remedy of the leap, when enamoured 
oif Phaon. (Menand. ap. Strab. loc. cit.) 

Phoebus ab excelso, quantum patet aspicit sequor 

Actiacum populi Leucadiumque vocant. 
Hinc 86 Deucalion, Pyrrhse succensus amore 

Misity et illseso corpore pressit aquas. 
Nee mora : versus amor tetigit lenUssima Pyrrhae 

Pectora, Deucalion igne levatus erat. 
Hanc legem locus ille tenet, pete protinus altam 

Leucada, nee saxo desiluisse time. 

Ovid. Heroid. Ep. XV. 165. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria^ so celebrated by Herodo- 
tus, perished, according to some accounts, in this 
fatal trial. (Ptol. Hephaest. ap. Phot. p. 491/) 

Virgil represents this cape as dangerous to ma- 
riners. 

Mox et Leucatse nimbosa cacumina montis, 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 

iEN. III. 274. 

totumque instruct© marte videres 

Fervere Leucaten, auroque effulgere fluctus. 

iEN. VIII. 676. 

f Voyage du jeune Anachar- Acad, des Inscr. vol. VII. p. 
sis, t. II. p. 344. 4to. Hardion, 254. 
I^. sur le saut de Leucade, 

VOL, II. C 
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nee mibi£er Actia texit 

Litora Leucates. Claud, dic Bell. Gbt. v. 185. 

(Cf. Cie. ad Att. V. 9. Dio Cass. L. Plin. IV. 9.) 
Paianw Returning to the Acarnanian coasts after quitting 
** Leucas, we find the towns of Palaerus and Alyzia» 
mentioned by Strabo, X. p. 459* The former i& sup- 
posed, with great probability, to be the same place 
spoken of by Thucydides, (11. 30.) under the name 
of Palirus. This writer reports, that an Athenian 
SoHum. fleet having taken a colony of Corinth, named So^ 
lium, made it over to the Palirians {Ua^if€v<nv) only, 
of all the Acamanians. Solium was doubtless m 
Acarnania, because it was taken at the same time 
with Astacus, another town of that province, and 
was probably near Palaerus. If we place the latter 
near Zavedra, we may then assign to Solium the 
position of Selavena. This Corinthian settlement 
is again named by Thucydides in his account of the 
operations 6f Demosthenes pripr to his imfortunate 
attack on ^tolia. Having sailed from Leucas, that 
commanded* coasted along till he came to Solium, 
where he convened aa assembly of the Acamaniaiis. 
(III. 95.) It was afterwards claimed by the Co- 
rinthians on the cessation of hostilities. (V. 30^) 
Aiyzia. Alyzia was situated, according to Strabo, about 

fifteen stadia from the sea, and, as Cicero in£3rm€i. 
us in one of his letters, one hundred and twenty 
stadia from Leucas. (Ad Fam. XVI. 2.) It appears 
to have been a town of some note, as it is noticed 
by several writers. The earliest of these are Scy- 
lax, Peripl. p. 13. and Thucydides, VII. 31. A 
naval action was fought in its vicinity between the 
Athenians, under Timotheus, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, n6t long before the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. 
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Hen. V. 4, 65. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AAei^fia.) The 
latter writer mentions another Acamanian towrt, 
calted Aev^/a, on the authority of Hecdtaeus ; which 
is thought, however, to be the same as that of which 
we are now speakings^. Pliny writes the name with 
an aspirate. (IV. 2. Ptol. p. 85.) 

Belonging to Alyzia was a pcwrt consecrated toPortus 
Hercules, with a grove, where was formerly a cele-vdHeii 
brated group, the work of Lysippus, representing ^ 
the labours of Hercules; but a Roman general 
caused it to be removed to Rome, as niore worthy 
to possess such a chef-d'oeuvre. (Strab. X. p. 459.) 
This port is probably alluded to by Pliny and Ste- 
pfaanus under the name of Heraclea, (Plin. IV. 2. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'HpaxXeta^) and answers apparently to 
the modem Porto CandiliK The harbour of Alyzia 
is still marked by some considerable ruins visible on 
a spot called ^liets, according to the report of 
Meletius, who quotes an inscription whidi he found 
ttiere*. 

To the south of the bay in which the haven of Cnthote 
Alyzia was situated is the promontory anciently ShSm.*^^ 
named Crithote, according to Strabo, X. p. 459. Cft 
Steph. Byz. v. KpiBam^. It is now Capo CandiU. 

Then follows Astacus, another town of Acar-Astacus. 
nania, with a port, (Scyl. Peripl. p. 13.) which, a^ 
we learn from Thucydides, was governed by Evar- 
chus at the commencement of the Peloponnesi^tf 
war. This tyrant, having been deposed by the 
Athenians, (II. 30.) was afterwards restored by the 

g See the note of Berkelius II. p. 291. ed. Venice, 1807. 

on the word Ae^£ta. See also a communication from 

** Pouqueville, Voyage en col. Leake in Walpole's Col- 

Albani^ t. III. ch. 16. p. 141. lection, vol. II. p. 503. 

* Geogr. Ant. et Nov. t. 
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Corinthians. (II. 33. and 102. Cf. Strab. X. p. 459. 
Ptol. p. 85.) There is little doubt that the site of 
this ancient city is at present occupied by the mo- 
dem Dragomestre^ though the Scholiast of Thucy- 
dides identifies (Eniadae with that town ; but in this 
it is generally agreed that he is mistaken. 
Acheiouafl. Beyoud were the mouths of the Achelous, one of 
the largest rivers of Greece, and the most celebrated 
in ancient times. 

oAX' oux loTi All Kpov/ctfvi [j^i)^ia6ar 

OuSe /SfltSy^^tf/rao fj^eya <riivos 'llxeavoio — II. ^. 193. 

Thucydides describes it as flowing from mount Pin- 
dus, through the country of the Dolopians, Agraeans, 
and Acarnanians, and discharging itself into the sea 
near the town of (Eniadae. It wks particularly noted 
for the quantity of alluvial soil which it there depo- 
sited ; many of the islands, known to the ancients 
under the name of Echinades, being by that means 
connected with the mainland. (Thuc. II. 102.) As 
its course also viaried greatly, which occasioned in- 
undations in the districts through which it flowed, 
PawMshe- lieuce Called Paraeheloitis, it was found necessary to 
oitwregio. ^j^^^j^ its iuroads by means of dykes and damsi 
which is thought to have given rise tp the fable of 
the contest of Hercules with the river for the hand 
of Deianira, so beautifully introduced in the Tra- 
chiniae of Sophocles, ver. 507. 

'O fAev ^v flroT«|uw5 aiivo^, OifUspot) 
Terpotopov fio-fia rctvpov^ 
*A;^6Xc3oj an OlviaSav 

Mvvi(rrY}p yap ^v jWrOi worafXrO^, *A;^6X^oy Kiyoo, 
"Os fjJ ev TpKTiv fiop(fal<riv if jfrei nurposy 
^oiTwv hveipyyig ravpogy aXAoT eiloKo$ 
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Agixoov lAiXTO^, oiWoT itv^pslco xirei 

Kpouvo) hepftoilvovTo Kprivalott wotoO. ver. 9. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 458. Diod. Sic. IV. 168.) 

The Achelous is said to have been formerly called 
Thoas, (Strab. X. p. 450.) and Thestius. (Plut. de 
Fluv. p. 43. Cf. Stepb. Byz. v. 'AxcASof.) Most 
ancient writers name it as a river of Acarnania; 
some, however, ascribe it to iEltolia, which is owing 
to the variation in the limits of these two countries. 

*Av8pc5y AiTwAoov vsilov fj^eya* too hoi fcso'O'ov 

^vpiTai 6Xxw uyoov ^A^eXwios apyvpoUvvig 

Tfivaxltii ev) w6vtov IXio'O'Ojxsvof, hoi iui<T<rmv 

N^iTfloy, aj xaXfoocriv 'Ep^ivaSaj. Dion. Perieg. 432. 

The modem name is Aspropotamo. 

Near its mouth was the town of (Eniadae, noticed (EniadaB. 
by several ancient writers, but more especially by 
Thucydides and Polybius. The former represents 
it as situated on the Achelous, a little above the sea, 
and surrounded by marshes, caused by the overflow- 
ings of the river ; which rendered it a place of great 
strength, and deterred the Athenians from under- 
taking ite siege; when, unlike the other cities of 
Acarnania, it embraced the cause of the Peloponne- 
sians, and became hostile to Athens. (I. 111. II. 
102.) At a later period of the war it was however 
compelled by the Acarnanian confederacy to enter 
into an alliance with that power. (III. 77.) The 
same writer gives us to understand that (Eniadae 
was first founded by Alcmaeon, according to an 
oracle which he consulted after the murder of his 
mother, and that the province was named after his 
son Acaman. (II. 102.) Stephanus asserts that this 
city was first called Erysiche, a fact of which the 

c 3 
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poet Alcman had made mention in a passage cited 
by more than one writer ; 

(Steph. Byz. v. 'Epvaixi et 0/ve;a&x/,) but Strabo, on 
the authmty of Apollodwus, places the Erysichaei in 
the interior of Acarnania, and consequently appears 
to distinguish them from the dkiiadae. (X. p. 460.) 

From Pausanias we learn that the Messenians, 
who had been settled in Naupactus by the Athe- 
nians not loi^ after the Persian invasion, made an 
expedition from that city against (Eniadae, which, 
after some resistance, they captured, and held for 
one year, when they were in their turn besi^ed by 
the united forces of the Acamanians. The Messe- 
nians, despairing of being able to defend the towil 
ugainst so great a number of troops, cut their way 
through the enemy, and reacbed Naupactus, without 
experiencing any considerable loss. (Messen. 25.) 
The .^dians, having in process of time oHiqu^ed 
that part of Acarnanla which lay on the left bank 
qi the Achelous, became also possessed c^ (Eniadae, 
when they expelled the inhabitants under circum- 
stances apparently of great hardship and cruelty, 
for which it is said they were threatened with the 
vengeance of Alexander the Great. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 632. Plut. Vit. Alex.) By the advice of 
Cassander the (Eniadae settled at Sauna, (probably 
Thyria,) another Acamanian town. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 707.) Pausanias speaks of a battle fought 
Jiere between iEacides, sovereign of Epirus, and 
Philip, Cassander's brother, in which the former 
was mortally wounded. (Attic. 11.) Many years 
afterwards the Jl^toUans were compelled to evacuate 
C^niad^ by Philip the son of Demetrius, king of 
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Macedon, in nn expedition related by Polybius. 
This monarch, aware of the advantage to be derived 
from the occupation of a place so favourably situated 
with respect to the Peloponnesus, fortified the ci- 
tadel, and enclosed within a wall both the port and 
arsenal. (Polyb. IV. 65.) In the second Punic war 
this town wAs again taken by the Romans, under 
Val. Laevinus, and given up to the ^tolians, their 
allies. (Liv. XXVI. 24. Polyb. IX. 39.) But, on a 
rupture taking place with that people, it was finally 
restored to the Acamanians. (Liv. XXXVIII. 11. 
Polyb. Frag. XXII. 15.) 

The precise site of this ancient city remains yet 
unascertained; for though many antiquaries have 
supposed that it is represented by a j^ce calted 
Trigardon, close to the mouth of the Achelous, and 
,on its right bank, I see many reasons for dissenting 
from this opinion. It is true that there are several 
remains of antiquity to be seen on this spot, which 
was visited as early as 1436 by Ciriaco, bishop' of 
Ancona, who observed there the ruins of a theatre, 
two ditadels, and part of the ancient walls ^ ; but I 
apprehend that^ (Eniad^ cannot be Trigardon, be- 
cause it is situated on the right bank of the Ache- 
lous, whereas the ancient town was evidently on the 
left ; at least according to Polybius ; Philip king of 
Macedon, in the expedition above alluded to, having 
crossed that river from the right to the left bank, 
besi^ed and took the place. (IV. 65.) Thucydides 
also leads us to suppose that Stratus and (Eniadae 
were on different banks of the Achelous. (II. 102.) 
Again, Trigardon is close to its mouth, while it is 

^ Barbie du Bocage Notes sur le Voyage de Chandler. Not. 
265. p. 489. 
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evident from Thucydides that (Eniadae stood at 
some distance from the sea, since, when menaced 
by an Athenian fleet, it is stated that the ships 
ascended by the river. (III. 7;) Xenophon also re- 
ports, that the Athenian galleys stationed off CEniadae 
were able to prevent Agesilaus and his army, on 
their return from an expedition into Acamania, from 
crossing over to Peloponnesus, the king of Sparta 
being then at Calydon in ^tolia. (Eniadae must 
have been therefore much nearer that town than 
Trigardon, Poly bins also states, that the city and 
territory of (Eniadae lay pretty nearly, opposite to 
Dymae in Achaia ; and further adds, that the nearest 
distance between Cape Araxus in Peloponnesus and 
the shore of (Eniadae was only 100 stadia. (IV. 65.) 
Strabo gives this as the measurement between Do- 
licha, one of the Echinades, opposite to (Eniadae, and 
Cape Araxus. (X. p. 458.) This distance does not at 
all agree with the position of Trigardon. Finally, 
the latter place does not lie opposite to the Echi- 
nades, as Thucydides and Strabo report, but looks 
rather towards Zacynthus than the Peloponnesus. 
Upon the whole then I think we paust search for 
the remains of (Eniadae to the east of the present 
mouth of the Achelous. The ruitis which sir W. 
Gell describes as situated above Missohnghi and 
the lake of AnatolicOy on the spot named Kuria 
IrenCy seem to possess many of the characteristic 
features appertaining to (Eniadae I It may however 
be doubted whether that town was so far from the 
Achelous, unless indeed the river once fell into the 
lake of AntolicOy which is possible ; and a tradition 

* Itinerary of Greece, p. 297. 
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to that effect is alluded to by sir W.. Gell, who 
strongly ai^es for the identity of the two places"*. 
It should, however, be observed, that the remains vi- 
sible at Kuria Irene are hardly considerable enough 
for so important a city as (Eniadae. Mr. Dodwell, 
who describes them very minutely, says, that the walls 
seem not to be above two miles in circuit ; and the 
ruins of the theatre on the south side of the city shew 
it to have been the smallest building of the kind 
in Greece " : he is therefore of opnion that Kuria 
Irene cannot be (Eniad^, which he places at TrU 
gardon^. This question, however, cannot be decided 
until the whole of the Paracheloitis has beeii well 
examined. Sir W. Gell states that there are several 
appearances of ruined cities in the vicinity of Kuria 
Irene ; one in particular at GardakOy which might 
be (EniadaeP. 

We learn from Strabo that this ancient city was 
surrounded by marshes ; which confirms the account 
of Thucydides. These marshes were principally 
three; one named Melite, thirty stadia long, iandMeUte 
seven broad; a second, called Cynia, of twice the^nia 
length and breadth of the former; and Uria, the^"* 
third, which was the least considerable. The Cynia ^ ^ 
was a lagune, as it communicated with the sea, 
from which the other two were separated by an 
interval of half a stadium. (X. p. 459.) But the 
general appearance of this coast has altered so ma<> 
terially, that it is not possible to identify it posi- 
tively with the description of the Greek geographer. 
Melite is no longer discernible; but Cynia might 

" Itin. of Greece, p. 297. « Id. vol. II. p. 458. 

" Class, and Topogr. Tour, p Itin. of Greece, p. 298. 

Fol. I. p. 97. 
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fiiaswer to the lake of Anatolico. Mr. DodweU re- 
marks, that the whole of this country has evidently 
undergone great changes, owing to the increase of 
land at the mouths of the Achelous and Evenus^ 
and a proportionate encroachment of the sea in the 
intermediate plaint. Mr. Hobhouse conceives that 
the shallows at the mouth of the Achelous must 
have been formed by the gradual junction of the 
lakes, mentioned by Strabo, with the sea ; and that 
the whole may thus have combined to form the pre^ 
sent appearance of the marshes of Messalonghi. 

Na«o8. Near (Eniadae was a town or fortress called by 

Polybius, Nasos, or Nesosr ; a term which evidently 
implies an insular situation. Livy writes it Naxos ; 
but that is probably a false reading. From the ac- 
counts of these two writers, Nasos seems always to 
have been included with (Eniadae in the cessions of 
the latter place made by the Romans first to the 
JEtolians, and afterwards to the Acamanians. (Po- 
lyb. rX. 2. Liv. XXVI. 24. and XXXVIII. 11.) If 
Trigardon is not (Eniadae, it may represent Nasos, 
which was probably the port and arsenal of (Enia- 
dae ; and, though now joined to the continent, mi^t 
very well have been an island in ancient times. 

^^^^ Before quitting the mouth of the Achelous it will 
be proper to notice the numerous islands which for- 
merly lay opposite to it, but which in process of 
time have for the most part become connected with 
the land by the alluvial deposits of the muddy 
waters of the river. 

These rocks, as they should rather be termed, 
were known to Homer, who mentions them as being 

<i Dodweirs Tour, vol. I. p. 99. Hobhouse's Travels, p. 208. 
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iidmfaited ; and as having sent a force to Troy under 
the command of M^es^ a distmgui^ed warrior of 
the Iliad. 

Oi S* ex AovXip^/oio, 'E;^iyacov 9 Upimf 
Ni}<rflDV, oi vaioixrt %if^v oXof, ^HXiSo^ arra, 

II. B. 625. 
Dulichium, as it ai^)ears, was the principal of DuUchium. 
these islands ; and its name occurs more than once 
in the Odyssey (A. 246. and n. 247.) as being well 
peopled and extensive. Its situation has never been 
determined by those who have commented on the 
poet; nor is it probable that much light can be 
thrown on the subject at this distant period. Strabo, 
who has entered largely on the question, takes mudi 
pains to refute those who confounded it with Ce- 
phaUenia, or considered it as a town of that island. 
(X. p. 456.) He himself contends that the DoUcha 
oi his time^ situated at the mouth of the Achelous, 
d^porite to (Eniadae, and 100 stadia from Cape 
Araxus, was the real Dulichium, (X p. 458. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. AovXix^ov, Eustath. in Hom. Odyss. A. 
246.) but it is very doubtful whether this place was 
ever of sufl&rient consequence to apply to Homer's 
description of that island. Dodwell, who has made 
some judicious observations on this head, ttunks 
Dulichium may have been swallowed up by an 
earthquake ; and mentions having been assured by 
some Greek sailors, that there was about two miles 
£rom Cephallenia an immersed isliand extending out 
£m* seven miles^. Herodotus informs us, that in his 
time half of these islands had been already joined by 

^ Classical Tour, vol. I. p. 107-8. 
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the Achelous to the mainland. (II. 10.) Thucydi- 
des, who describes at greater length the process by 
which this took place, expresses his opinion that 
the whole would in time be united to the Acarna- 
nian continent, from the circumstance of their lying 
so close to each other as not to suffer the alluvial 
d^iosit, which was brought down in great quanti- 
ties, to be separated and carried elsewhere. 

Pausanias observed, that the entire junction of 
the Echinades, as predicted by Thucydides, had not 
taken place ; which he accounts for by stating, that, 
in consequence of the ^tolians having been expelled 
from the plains of the Achelous, and ceasing to cul- 
tivate those lands, the river was no longer supplied 
with the same quantity of sediment as heretofore* 
This appears, however, a very unphilosophical way of 
reasoning, as it will be found upon examination that 
this cause operates in large rivers similarly circum- 
stanced with the Achelous up to a certain degree, 
but that afterwards what is further contributed is 
lost in the immensity of the sea, without any per- 
ceptible progress being made. Were this otherwise, 
not only would all the remaining Echinades have 
been added to the continent, but, as Chandler sup- 
poses, the shores of Elis and Achaia might have 
been united to those of Acamania and jiEtolia". We 
should then have had the Nile joining Cyprus to 
Egypt, and both to Asia Minor ; the Tanais filling 
up the Palus Moeotis, and the Danube the Euxine ; 
events which are as far from occurring now as they 
thousands of years ago, notwithstanding the 



» Vol. II. p. 343. ed. 8vo. Barbie du Bocage, t. III. not 
See a note to this passage in 268. p. 489. 
the French edition by mons. 
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tendency of dl these great rivers to form deltas at 
their mouths. 

Strabo reports that the Echinades were very nu- 
merous, being all nigged and barren ; Scylax indeed 
says, they were deserted, (Peripl. p. 13.) but this 
was not always the case according to Homers ac- 
count, and Stephanus names ApoUonia as a town ApoUoma. 
belonging to one of these islands, on the coast of 
Acarnania. (y. 'AvoAAWa.) Ovid reckons five, but 
Pliny enumerates nine, the names of which are 
.£gialia, Cotonis, Thyatira, Geoaris, Dionysia, Cyr- 
nus, Chalcis, Pinara, Mystus. (IV. 11.) Artemita 
is another island mentioned by Strabo among those 
which had been annexed to the mainland. (I. p. 59*) 
Artemidorus speaks of it as a peninsula, and Rhi- Artemita 
anus, who is quoted also by Stephanus, named it in 
conjunction with the Oxeae, which are other islands Oxen yd 
more to the west. (v. ^Aprifura.) suiaj. 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 1.) Strabo reports that these are the 
same which Homer calls Thoae. (X. p. 458.) 

*OpfMitvoov vj Key Qivcerov fuyoi, ^ xev dXcovi. Od, O. 298. 

Stephanus Byz. supposes the Oxeae to be Dulichium. 
(vv AoyX/^iov.) This group is commonly known by 
the name of Curzolari, but the most considerable 
amongst them retains the appellation of OxiaK 
** The Echinades," says Mr. Dodwell, " at present 
** belong to the inhabitants of Ithaca, and produce 
** com, oil, and a scanty pasture for sheep and goats. 
" The names of some of the largest are Oxeiai, 
" NatoltkOy Brommtty PetalUy Scrofa^ Scrqfa poula, 

* Geirs Itiner. of Greece, p. 298. 
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** Badladi^ &c. There are a great Kmiiy other 
" smaller rocks scattered about^ which are entirely 
" deserted "." Another traveller informs ns, *^ that 
** several of the Echinades, now hills in the plain^ 
** appear to have ruins *." 

Having now terminated the description of the 
Acarnanian coast^ I shall proceed to examine what 
relates to the interior of that province. Ascending 
the Achelous, we find on its right bank, and about 

^nea. seventy stadia from its mouth, the city of ^ne», 
noticed by Strab® alone, who states that this town 
was formerly ^tuated higher up the river, but was 
afterwards removed to the position above mentioned. 
(X. p. 450.) Palmerius supposes that Plutarch also 
aUuded to thi& ]^^e, but, as he does not quote the 
passage, we are kft in uncertainty on that point. 
1 think it not improbable that the ruins of Trigar^ 
don represent the more recent ^Enea, and that those, 
which are to be seen at Ptilteo Catounay answer to 
the more ancient town of Strabo. Meletius seems to 
have confounded iEhea with (Eniadae y. Higher up 

Stratus, the Achelous, and still on the right bank, was Stratus, 
the principal city of Acamania, of which frequent 
mention is made in history. Thucydides implies that 
it was a considerable town, and relates at some length 
an attack made upon it by the Peloponnesian forces, 
under Cnemus, and a numerous army of Epirots, 
together with other barbarians. The latter, having 
advanced incautiously close to the walls, fell into an 
ambuscade, and were defeated with loss. This re- 
pulse compelled the Lacedaemonian commander to 
give up the attempt, and withdraw his forces. (II. 

" Dodweirs Classical Tour, * Itiner. of Greece, p. 298. 

V. I. p. 109. y T. II. p. 292. 
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80. et seq. and III. 106.) Xenophon also^ in his 
account of the expedition of Agesilaus into Acania- 
nia, speaks of Stratus as being the capital of that 
province. (HeU. IV. 6. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 707.) 
Many years afterwards we find it in the hands of the 
^tolians, when that people had possessed themselves 
ci a great portion of Acamania ; hence it is that Livy 
calls it a town of JEtolia. (XXXVI. 11. Cf. Polyb. 
IV. 63. and V. 14. and 96.) That historian recounts 
an expedition undertaken by Perseus, king of Ma* 
cedonia, to surprise Stratus, but being anticipated 
by the Roman general Popilius^ who marched from 
Ambracia aiMl occupied the dty, he was compelled 
to desist from his enterprise. (XLIII. 22.) Livy, it 
should be observed, improperly describes Stratus as 
situated above the Aminracian gul^ whereas it was 
I^ced at a considerable distance fix)m its shcHre^ on 
the banks of the Achelous ; it is probable, as Pal- 
mertus observes^ that he mistook Polybius in this 
^iace, wha had said, vvep roy ^Afj^/^paucitcw koXtov, mean- 
ing beyond the Amlnracian gulf. (Liv. XXXVI. 11.^) 
Strabo informs us^ that4t stood about two hundred 
stadia above the mouth of the Achelous, which wais 
navigaUe as far as its walls. (X. p. 450.) But it is 
not easy to comprehend the geographer*s meaning 
when he observes., that Stratus was half way, or in 
the middle of the way, between Alyzia and Anac- 
torium. The map will at once shew that this state- 
ment is inadmissible ; and I am persuaded, that he 
intended to state simply that Stratus lay on the road 
from Alyzia to Naup^ctus and Rhium; which is 
quite correct, and requires very little alteration in, 

* Gfbbc Ant. L. III. c. 5. p. 386. 
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the text". I agree with Palmerius in supposing 
that in Cicero's Oration against Piso we should read 
for Arsinoen, Thracum, Naupactum, &€. Arsinoen, 
Stratum, Naupactum. Arsinoe, as we shall see, was 
a town of jEtolia, close to Stratus, and also on the 
road to Naupactus. (Cic. Orat. in L. Pis. 37. Athen. 
III. p. 45. Cf. Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Plin. IV. 1. Pausan. 
Eliac. II. 2. Steph. Byz. v. SrpaToV.) A modem 
traveller, who has explored the antiquities of Acar- 
nania and Epirus, reports, that the ruins of this an- 
cient city are still to be seen on the right bank of 
the Achelous ; on the site called Porta by the na- 
tives the wall^ and towers in many places remain 
entire ^. South of Stratus, and on the same side of 

Metropolis, the rfvcr, was Metropolis, another Acamanian town 
mentioned only by Polybius and Steph. Byz. (v. Moy- 
TpoTToki^.) The former states^ that this place was si- 
tuated below Stratus, but a little above a ford of the 
Achelous, which was close to the .Jltolian town of 
Conope. Metropolis was taken and burned, with 
the exception of the citadel, by Philip III. king of 
Macedon, in one of his expeditions against the ^to- 
lians. (IV. 64.) I am inclined to suppose that the 
vestiges seen by Mr. Hobhouse at Ugustoriki be- 
long to this place ^. 

"" Near that spot, and on the same bank, the Ache- 
lous receives a small river, to which modem maps 

Anapusfl. give the name of Aetos. This must be the Anapus 
of Thucydides, distant, according to that historian, 

* K€ireu ^ e ^rparoi Kara fJLi- rifptov. Anal, des Cartes pour le 

tniv T?< ii 'AXo$/»^ iS^y (k 'Avoic- Voyage du jeune Anach. p. 23. 

toptoy should be read, KeTroi 8c 6 ed. 1 78^. 

lErparU Kara ji*<<njv t?? if *AXt^£aq ^ Pouqueville, Voyage en Al- 

ihh €h Nav'iraicToy rj 'P/ov. Mr. banie, t. III. p. 152. 

Barbie du Bocage reads, ik 'Ay- -= Travek in Albania, p. 1 99. 
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eighty stadia from Stratus. (11. 82.) In the vicinity 
of this town was a place called Rhjmchus^ as weRhynehus. 
learn from Athenseus on the authority of Polybius. 
(Athen. III. 48.) 

North-west of Metropolis we must look for the 
town named Phytia by Thucydides, but Phoetiae by P^ytia vei 
Polybius. The former, speaking of the expedition of 
the Lacedaemonians against the Acarnanians, which 
led to the battle of Olpae, relates, that, having crossed 
the Achelous, and traversed the district of Stratus, 
they passed by Phytia. (III. 106.) It was in the 
hands of the JEtolians when it was attacked by Phi- 
lip of Macedon, in the expedition already alluded to 
under the head of Metropolis, and after a defence of 
two days it yielded to the vigorous attacks of the 
Macedonians. (Polyb. IV. 63.) Steph. Byz. (v. $©/- 
riou^) observes, that it derived its name from Phoetius 
son of Alcmaeon. It is probable that the ruins ob- 
served by Mr. Hobhouse at Aeto^ near MakaUa^ are 
those of Phoetiae, as the situations agree, and there 
is also some similarity in the name ^. 

The remains of an ancient town somewhat to the . 
north of this spot may perhaps belong to Coronta, coronta. 
which Thucydides places in Acarnania, and appa- 
rently in the vicinity of Stratus. The historian in- 
forms us, that in the commencement of the war, the 
Athenians, having landed a force in Acarnania, 
marched into the interior, and expelled from Coronta 
those who did not appear favourable to their inter- 
ests, and brought back Cynes son of Theolytus, who 
had probably been driven out by the adverse party. 
(Thuc. 11. 102. Steph. Byz. v. KopoWa.) 

^ Travels in Albania, p. 1 99. 
VOL. II. D 
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Medeon. North-west of PhcBtiae was Mecteon, an Ac^ma*- 
nian city of some note, which Thucydides mentbns 
in conjunction with the former town. (III. 106;) 
But it is from Polybius and Livy that we collect' the 
most important transactions relative to the history 
of this place. Polybius states that about the year 
523 of Rome, or between the first and second Puiec 
wars, the ^olians, who had already conquered mocst 
of the Acamanian towns, but had hiUierto fidled in 
their attempt to persuade the Medionians to join the 
^tolian league, determined to attack their towti 
with all the force they could collect. The siege was 
accordingly undertaken, and the place was reduced 
to great distress : so certain indeed were the iBto- 
lians of becoming masters of it, that their prastor, 
who was about to resign his office for the year, peti- 
tioned that the honour of dedicatuig the arms on the 
capture of the city, and inscribing his name thereon, 
should belong to him, who had conducted the siege, 
and not to his successor. Whilst the jiEtolians were, 
however, debating on this point, an Illyriim fleet, 
. carrying troops hired for the service of Macedon by 
Demetrius king (^ Macedon, appeared off the Acar- 
nanian coast, and landed a strong corps of Illyrians, 
who marched immediately to give the bei^egers 
l)attle. The ^tolians, pressed on both sides by these 
fresh enemies and the Medionians, were driven from 
the field with great slaughter, and the loss c£ all 
their camp, arms, and Imggage. (IV. 8.) Pofylnus 
does not state that the Medion of which he is h^e 
speaking was in Acarnania; and, as there was an II- 
lyrian, as well as a Boecrtian and Phocian town «o 
called, it might be uncertain to which of these his 
narrative would apply, if Thucydides had not assured 
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Jits ^ibe e^dsteB^ ofa^tj pf that ^am^ m A^^axna- 
fija also, Lky JieUtes, that mmyy^^^ ^fter, Autio- 
ehus! Jdug of Syria^ having orossed o^er mto Greece 
frith die vie^ j[^ making war u|>on the .Romans^ 
possessed himsdf ^of Jledeon and otiier AcaruBBmx 
towns by surprise^ wkh.th^ aid however of spme of 
the principal inhabitants. (XXXVJ. 11. and 12.) 
fiteph.^Byz., who quotes the eighteenth book of Po- 
lybius, calls it: Medi9n ; but it is supposed that the 
Medeon whidi he assigpis to Epirus is the same 
town* .P>olyMus!s account leads us to infer that Me- 
deon was at DO great distance from the sea. Ac- 
cordingly we find in this direction a small /fisLce 
named JifedenicQ, possessing remains c^ antiquity, 
and situated above a small la^e, as laid dowa in 
modem maps. 

North of. Medeon we must (dace Thyrium, an-Thynum. 
cdier Acamaman city, of some' strength. and im- 
portance, as. we learn from Xe^o|4lon, (Hell. VI. 2, 
25.) but of which mention occurs more frequently 
4;owards the dpse jof the Grecian history, where it 
h^ns to be intero^xed with the affairs of Rome. 
-J^t this t time the Acaxnanians, driven from their 
arathem. possessions, as well as from the Achelows 
^ the east, were confined to a nan;ow . tract of 
jGQuntry in the immediate vicinity of Lteucadia> 
<wbidi was>4iheir capital. Antiocbus, having then ob. 
4aJn^. possession of Medeon, sought al^o to make 
himself master of Thyrium; but the inhabitants, 
xendered mcHre cautious by the fate of their neigh- 
lx)ttrs,.and encouraged by the arrival of some Ro- 
4aan ahips at Leucas, dosed their gates, and deter- 
mined, upon resistance; when Antiochus, . not pre- 
pared for a siege^ withdrew his forces, and soon after 

D 2 
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retired from Acamania^ leaving, however, garri 
in the towns he had secured. (liv. XXXVI. 11. 
12.) The ^tolians had failed some years befoi 
an attempt to surprise Thyrium by night, when i 
landed some troops from their fleet, which was 
festing the neighbouring coast. (Polyb. IV. 6. 
25.) Polybius, it should be observed, someti 
writes the name of this city Qovpiov. (XVII. 10. 
XXVIII. 5. Cf. Androtion. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
pea.) Livy relates, that some MtoUan envoys, 
their way from Stratus to Ambrada, during 
si^e of the latter town, were intercepted by 
Acamanians, and placed in security M Thyri 
which is there, however, called Tyrrheum; bu 
is clear, by referring to Polybius, (Frag. XXII. 
that the same place is signified. (C£ Liv. XL 
170 Th^* Thyrium was situated between Al; 
and Leucas we cdUect from Cicero, who, after 1< 
ing the latter town, writes to a friend from 1 
rium, where he remained, as he says, two ho 
being then on his way to Leucas. (Ad Fam. X 
5.) From an epigram already quoted under 
head of Nicopolis% it is further evident that 1 
rium was in the vicinity of that colony, being 
of the many towns whose downfall was caused 
the caprice of Augustus. Its ruins probably e 
to the north-east of Leucas, in the district of 
chrophyla^ where, according to Meletius, consi< 
able vestiges of an ancient town are to be seen^. 
Derium. A place Called Deroua, in the same vicinity, 
more to the west, seems to preserve in its m 
some trace of an obscure town of Acamania, 
ticed only by Diodorus Siculus, who states, that 
«T. I. p, 136. ^T. II, p. 291. 
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Cassander's advice its inhabitants^ whom he calls 
Aspm^j migrated to Agrinium; that position appa- 
rently affording greater security, besides possessing 
other advantages!?, (XVIII. 707.) 

In addition to the towns already mentioned, there 
are a few other, apparently inconsiderable places^ 
whose names have been preserved by Stephanus Byz* 
Such are Athense, said to have been once built by the Athens. 
Athenians, (v. *A%a/.) — ^Lampe, (v, Aa/A^ny.) — Mara-Lampe. 
thus, (v, MapaOo^ ;) but this is probably an error in 
our copies of Stephanus ; and the island Marathe, Marathus. 
now Marathonisi, near Zacjmthus, is perhaps al- 
luded to by the lexicographer. — Melos, a village Meiot. 
which is said by Meletius to retain the name of 
Mela\ (v. WiXo^.) 

In the interior of Acamania was a considerable 
\skey of which Xenophon makes mention in his ac- 
count of the expedition undertaken by Agesilaus. 
(Hell. IV. 6.) It is called at present by the natives 
Ni%erOi as Mr. Hobhouse reports, who estimates its 
length at six miles^ The district and town of Lim-Limmea. 
naea, alluded to by Thucydides, lay probably in its 
vicinity^ and derived their name from that circum- 
stance. (III. 106.) . 

The same historian informs us, that a wild and 
desert mountain named Thyamus, situated in thisThyamus 
direction, formed the boundary of Acamania, and 
the territory of the Agraei. (Thuc. III. 106.) 

This small nation appears from Thucydides tOAgnei. 
have been independent of the Acamanian confede- 
racy at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. We find them at that time governed by a 

« Agrinium will be spoken of ^ T. II. p. 292. 
in the next section. ^ Travels in Albania, p< 199. 
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native piinee named Sal^nthiiis, whcr was <)be a^ 
of thfe Ambmciots. After the of ertihrow at Olpfler, 
those Peloponnesiaris ktkd AmbradotfT who escafied^ 
from the field took refuse in the territory of this^ 

Agrais re- sovereigo^ wMch iTitidjdides termi^ Agra&« (III. 
til.) At a subsequent period, howerer, the Agim 
are statefd to have been conquered by the Acanik- 
nians and Athenians utider the command of De-^ 
mosthenes. (IV. 77.) Strabo calls them an ^toUlifk 
tribe, (X. 449.) and we may collect froni Polyhhitf 
that they were not accounted Greeks, bitt Barbft-» 
nans. (Frag. XVII. 5. Liv. XXXII. 34. Cf. Steplf; 
Byz. V. 'AypAici.) In Cicero we find them nanied 
Agrinae, ** ex oppidis Agrinarum et Dokpum,'' (Orat. 
in Pis. 37.) but it is probable that we ought to read 
" Agriniorum et Dolopum," or ^* Agraeomm.^ The 
territory of this stftall riatioti extendi on both skkii 
of the Achelous, since it was traversed by that river^ 
as Thticydidfes I'eports. (II. 102. Strab. X. 449.) That 
they possessed sotne townfs is apparent from the pas- 
sage of Cie^ro above cited ; and Agrininm, bet«e# 
known as an Acai^anian or i£tolian city, origiimHy 
perhaps belonged to them. If we may trust to M €«• 
letius's statement, their capital was called Agra]^ as 
wdl as their territory ; its rnids ai^ still apparent 
on the site ti^med Agriacta, to the east of the Atd^ 
philochian Argos'*. Strabo spealks nho of a i^dce 

Ephyre. called Ephyrc in their district. (VIII. p. 388. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v.'^Etpvpr}.) 

Petitanisfl. The rivcT which Livy notices under the nkme of 

Petitarus as flowing near Strfttus, (XLIII. 22.) is 

now called Fbunicovo. It comes from the country 

of the ancient Agrsei, and faUs into the Achelous 

k Geogr. Ant et Nov. t. II. p. 292. Pouqueville, t. III. p. 490. 
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aboHt five miles above the ruins of Stratus, which 
agrees with Liver's narrative. 

We have abeady adverted to the Amtdiilochi atAmpiiiio- 
the commencement of tbia section ; they occupied 
the shores of the Ambracian gulf, and the moun^ 
tainous tract of country north of the AgrseL Like 
the latter, they were ranked rather with tl^ Barbar 
riansthan the Gredsis; but Strabo seems to dass 
them with the tribes of Epirotic, not with those of 
iKtoIian origin. (VII. p. 326.) They at length formed 
part however of the iBtoKan republic, when that 
people had so greatly increased their territory, and 
were afterwards conquered by Philip son of Deme- 
trius ; but on the recovery of Athamania from that 
prince, they were again annexed to ^oha. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 3.) We hear of no other towns belong- 
ing to the Amphilochi besides Argos, of which some 
account has been already given. In the vicinity of 
that city was a spot called Crenae, or the Fountains, 
where, according to Thucydides, the Acarnanians 
and Amphilochians posted themselves to prevent 
the Lacedaemonians from effecting a junction with 
the Ambraciots at Olpae; but they failed in this 
endeavour, owing to the enemy's having taken a 
different route. (III. 105.) This site seems to an- 
swer to that which is laid down in modem maps 
under the name of Kouphara fountain^ On the 
confines of the Ambracian territory were two hills 
nan^ Idomene, where, as Thucydides relates, theidomeiie 
Ambraoiot reserve was surprised and cut to pieces 
by the Acarnanians and Amphilochians under De- 
mosthenes. (III. 113.) 

^ Poiique?iUe says it is the this part of Acaroania. T. III. 
only fountain to be found in p. 489. 
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Before we quit the Amphilochian district it seems 
necessary to point out a river of some note in anti<- 
quity which was said to flow through it ; but there 
were phenomena connected with the description 
given by ancient geographers of its course which 
have led to a doubt of its real existence. It is from 
Strabo more especially that we collect this informa- 
tion. Speaking of the submarine passage of the 
Alpheus, and its pretended junction with the waters 
of Arethusa, he says, a similar fable was related of 
inachui fl. ^jj^ Inachus, which, flowing from mount Lacmon in 
the chain of Pindus, united its waters with the 
Achelous, and passing under the sea, finally reached 
Argos in Peloponnesus. Such was the account of 
Sophocles, as appears from the passage here quoted 
by the geographer, probably from the play of Ina- 
chusl (VI.) 

pel yotp am ixpa$ 

n/vSou, Aixfji^ou T ^i He^^atfimv 
Ei^ *A[AfiX,6^ovs ^ *Axapvava$ 
Mlo'yu 8* 58a<riv toS *A;^8Xcoou 
Ka) {nrofioti evflevS* elg^'Apyos 
Aid xvfjLu TsfMoVf ^xffi $^/xoy 
Toy Avpxelov, 

Strabo, however, regards this as an invention of the 
poets, and says that Hecatseus was better informed 
on the subject when he affirmed that the Inachus of 
the Amphilochians was a different river from that 
of the Peloponnesian Argos. According to this an- 
cient geographical writer the former stream flowed , 
from mount Lacmus ; whence also the Mas, or Aous, 

1 I have given these verses Oxford Strabo, p. 391. vol. I. 
according to the arrangement Cf. Soph. Frag. ed. Oxon. 
of Tyrwhitt in a note to the 1820. 
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derived its source, and fell into the Achdous, hav- 
ing, like the Amphilochian Argos, received its ap- 
pellation from Amphilochus. (Strab. VI. p. 271.) 
This account is suflBciently intelligible : and in order 
to identify the Inachus of Hecataeus with the mo- 
dem river which corresponds with it, we have only 
to> search in modem maps for a stream which rises 
dose to the Aous or Vaiaussa, and, flowing south, 
joins the Achelous in the territory of the ancient 
Amphilochi. Now this description answers precisely 
to that of a river which is commonly looked upon 
as the Achelous itself, but which I am persuaded is 
in fact the Inachus, since it agrees so well with the 
account given by Hecatseus; and it should be ob- 
served that Thucydides places the source of the 
Achelous in that part of Pindus which belonged to 
the Dolopes, a Thessalian people, who occupied, as 
we have seen, the south-eastem portion of the chain. 
(Thuc. III. 102.) Modem maps indeed point out 
a river coming from this direction, and uniting with 
the Inachus, which, though a more considerable 
stream, was not regarded as the main branch of the 
river. Strabo elsewhere repeats what he has said 
of the junction of the Inachus and Achelous. (VII. 
p. 327.°*) But in another passage he quotes a writer 
whose report of the Inachus differed materially, since 
he represented it as traversing the district of Am- 
philochia, and faUing into the gulf. This was the 
statement made by Ephorus, (ap. Strab. VII. p. 326.) 

^ Id this passage there is the Ambracian gulf, and the 

little doubt that we ought to Inachus into the Achelous : the 

read, with Xylander and Ca- editor of the French Strabo has 

saubon, *Apaj^o^ for i 'Parvoi; however expressed the reverse 

ID which case it is evidently of this in his translation. T. 

the Arachthus which falls into III. p. 114. 
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and it has led some modem geographers and criticE^ 
m Older to reconcite these two contradictory a&k 
counts, to suppose that thepe was a rtream wiii«^ 
branching off from the Achdons, fell into the Axn^ 
bracian golf near Argos ; which is more particularly 
the hypothesis of D'Anville"; but modem tra^d^ 
]h»*s assure us that there is no such rivc^ near the 
rtiins of Argos % &ad in fm^t it is impossible that 
any stream should th^e separate from the Acbe^ 
lous^ oh account of the Amphilochian mountains 
which divide the valley of that river from the gulf 
of Arta. Mannert considers the small river Krikdi 
to be the representative <^ the Inachus ^ ; but diis is 
a mere torrent, which descends from the mountains 
above the gulf, and can have no connection with 
mount Lacmus or the Achelous. All ancient au-* 
th(»rities agree in deriving <iie Inachus from the chain 
of Pindns. Aristotle said diat the Inachus and 
Achelous both flowed from that ridge of mountains. 
(Meteor. 1. 19.) So also Lucan : 

Funis in occasus, parvi sed gurgitis, iEas 
looio fluit inde mari : nee fortior undis 
Labitur avectse pater Isidis, et tuus, CEneu, 
Pene gener crassis oblimat Echinadas undis. 

VI. 861. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. AaKfMn, Vib, Seq. de Flum.) So 
persuaded am I, on the authority of Hecataeus, that 
the Inachus ought to be considered as a branch of 
the Achelous, that I would venture to alter the 
words "ha^xfi^ 8c, tov 8/a -rij^ X»pa^ piovra vorafMv c/V roy 
KoXirov, in the passage which Strabo cites from Epho- 

n See his Map of Ancient ^ Holland's Tr. t. II. p. 225. 
Greece. p Geogr. t. VIII. p. 65. 
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4d 



rw, into ^Uof^flv ie, toy ha r^g %»jwtf fiol^d n&rafjm €ig 
thv 'AjjeXaoK 

Palmeriud thinks, tbatyifi tfe^ ndrfative given hf 
Plutarch of th^ ttiigsratiotid of tM ^nianes iti Mif 
"^ Quaestidnes Oraefcae/' ^Unsion Is made to the" Ina-* 
chtts^ which h not improbable; but the m^coont is 
so obscure, that it kads^ to n6 certain <ionclusion^. 

Hairing exfilaided what regards the interior 6f 
Acamania, I shall pfoceed to notice bri^y thi^ rdads 
which intersected that piroviiite. There! were mili^ 
tary communications between its several parts; as 
for instance, between Ambracia and the Ampfaild^^ 
cfaian Argds, and between the tattei^ and Stratus ; as 
We learn from the different passages cited from va- 
rious authors in the coKirse of this section ; but the 
Roman Itineraries have only furnished us With the 
detail of one route, which led from Actium along 
the coast to Calydon in J^tolia. The distances are 
to follows in the Table : 

Ancient niunecr. 

Actia Nicopoli 

Perdioricto 

Halyzia 

Acbeloum fl, 

Evenumfl. 

Calydona 

The islands of Ithaca, Cephallenia, and Zacjm^ 
thus, with some others of less note, were situated at 
no great distance from the Acamanian shores. 



Modem names. 
Azio 


Distiuices in 
Ronuui Biile0» 


Fort Techia 


- XV. 


JEUas 


. XX. 


Aspropotamo 


- XXXIIIIf. 


Fidari 


. x». 


- • . 


- x. 



^ Graec. Ant. 1. II. c. 7. p. 
320. 

' The Itinerary of Antoninus 
only allows twenty-five miles 
from Actium to the Aehelous ; 
but this is evidently faulty, and 



the numbers must be corrected 
from the Table. Antonin. Itan. 
p. 325. ed. Wessel. 

• This number must be cor- 
rected to XX, as in the Anto- 
nine Itinerary, p. 325^ 
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^^^- Ithaca, now Theaki, lies directly south of Le 
cadia, from which it is distant about six miles. T 
extent of this celebrated island, as given bj ancie 
authorities, does not correspond with modem coi 
putation. Dicaearchus describes it as narrow, ai 
measuring eighty stadia, meaning probably in lengt 
(Graec. Stat. v. 51.) but Strabo affirms, in circun 
ference ; which is very wide of the truth, (X. p. 455 
since it is not less than thirty miles in circuit, an< 
according to Pliny, only twenty-five. (IV. 12.) Ii 
length is nearly seventeen miles, but its breadth nc 
more than four. 

To enter into a minute account of this spot, whici 
derives all its celebrity from the poetry of Homei 
would exceed the proposed limits of this work, 
shall therefore content myself with citing such pas 
sages from the great epic poet as are most descrip 
tive of its topography, referring the reader for mor< 
particular information on the ancient and present 
state of Ithaca to sir W. Gell's very learned and in- 
teresting work. 

Eostathius asserts that it derived its name from 
the hero Ithacus, (ad II. B. 632.) who is mentioned 
by the poet in the Odyssey, P. 207. That it was 
throughout rugged and mountainous we learn from 
more than one passage of the latter poem, but 
especially from that where Telemachus says to Me- 
nelaus, 

'£v 8* 'Ifloxp ovr ap dpofioi evpesfj ovn ri \nfMov* 
Alyi/SoTO^, Ku) fboAAov iiriipaTO$ hnrofioroio, 
Ov yap Ti$ vfjcoov hnrYiXuTOSf ou8* ewAe/jtMov, 
Alf d\) xexXiuToti' 'liixyi Se n xa) Ttep) vuffiiov, 

Od. a. 606. 

and Ulysses to the Phaeacians, 
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Tfr^Uj aX)C ayaiii xovpcrpo^^ ovri tyoayt 

Od. I. 27. 

And yet a few lines before he had observed, 

Aurij $0 ^afieiX^ irannnpremi eh eM xelrau 
Hfo^ ^o^y oi % r ourffvfc wpis ^» t, ^cAioy rf— 

This seeming contradiction is noticed hj Strabo, 
who thinks that by the epithet ySafjLokvi the poet in- 
tended to express the proximity of Ithaca to the 
continent, while by that of vamfweprdrTj he meant to 
denote its more northern situation with regard to 
Cephallenia and Zacynthus. (Strab. X. p. 455.) 

The highest and most remarkable mountain in 
the island is that so often alluded to under the 
name of Neritus. Nerftot 

rnons. 
Noirroco 8* 'Idaxijy e^UXor §v V Spos ouirj 
N^^rroy, uwoa^l^vXXoVy ot^npnis, Od. I. SI. 

Oi f 'Idoxip' etxp9 xoi Nijprrov tivoalfoWof — 

II. B. 632. 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemcnx>sa Zacynthos, 
Dulichiumque, Sameque, et Neritos ardua saxis. 
Effugimus scopulos Idiacae, Laertia regna, 
Et terram altricem ssevi execramur Ulixi. 

.En. III. 270. 

<Cf. Lycophr. v. 768. Strab. loc. dt. Plin. IV. 12. 
Eustath. ad loc. dt. Odyss.) According to Mr. Dod- 
wdl the modem name is Anoi, which means Iq/iy; 
he observes also, that the forests spoken of by Ho- 
mer have disappeared; it is at present bare and 
barren^ producing nothing but stunted evergreens 
and aromatic plants. 

There was also another mountain to which the 
poet applies the name of Neion : Ndon 
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'Ey Xifb^H 'P«/t/i^, VTO Ni)l^ uAijffyri. Oj>. A. 185. 

'H(Mi§ ii 'liaxtig uird Nqfcu fiA^Xovtf/MV— Od. F. 81. 

(Cf. Strab. loc. at. Eustath. adOdyss. A. 186. Ste{] 
Byz. V. N^iov,) This is thought to be the range 
present called Stephanthiouni, opposite to Nmt< 
on the north side of the bay of Aitos. 

1% is evident from several passages in the Odyss< 

JJ^ that there was a city named Ithaca* probably tl 

capital of the island, and tib^ resid^ce of Ulyssc 

(r. 80.) which was apparently {daced on a nigg^ 

height, from the following lin^s : 

'AAA* Srf 8^ (TTeixoy^U ^v xatA irctvKoCKivr^av 

Tuxrijv, xoXX/poov, 39fv vBqiuovro »oXrra^-r- 

Od. p. 204. 

Its ruins are generally identified with those crowi 
ing the summit of the hill of Aito ; ^* Part of th 
" walls which surrounded the acropolis are said t 
^* remain ; and two long walls on the north an 
'^ south sides are carried down the hiU towards th 
'* bay of Aitos. In this intermediate space was th 
city. These walls are in the second style of earl 
military architecture, composed of well-joined irre 
" gular polygons, like the walls of the Cyclopia! 
•* cities of Argos and Mycenae. The whole wa 
'^ built upon terraces, owing to the rapid decliviti 
Phorcys " of the hill*." The port called by Homer Fiu)rcyjs 
«nd which lie describes so accurately, is ni^v knowi 
by the name of Port Malo. 

*Ev Sijfta 'Iflaxijj* Wo Ss 7rpo(3x^T6f h air^ 
* Dodwdl's Tour, t* L p, 66. 
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AT r avifjLwv a-TCSTiso^i iwra^oov ftMyoL xvfta 

*£xro6sy* lvTO<rdffy $s oEv^ Seo'fiioTo fAivotxn 

N^e; luo'O'gXfioi^ orav ?p|xou jxerpov Txcovrai. Od. N. 96. 

But there was another haren, called Rhdthroo, si-iuie^thron 

portus* 

tiiated appareotly ui^er mount Neion» 

'Ev Ai/Rm 'PsUfw, ^0 Nitcp u?i;^t. Od. A. 186. 

"H^i yekpf $^ffi vauAop^ov 'Filtfw axiweig 

Kai Nij^/tou wpi&vaq. Lycophr, 768. 

(Cf. Eustath. ad Odyss. loc. dt.) which seems to 
correspond with that of Bathy. Dicaaarchus^ it may 
be observed, speaks of thvee ports. (Strat. Graec. v. 
62.) 

Besides Ithaca, Homer notices two other cities or 
fortresses* 

II. B. 682. 
The first of these, Crocyleum, is acknowledged alsocrocyieum. 
by Steph* Byz., (v. Kp^/cvXeiw,) who cites Heradeon 
as his authority. This writer rq)orted that Ithaca 
was to be divided urto, four parts, called Neritum, 
Neium, Crocyleum, and .^Bgireus. The latter pro- 
bably is the iE^gilips of Homer. Strabo, however, iEgiUpsvei 
insists that Crocyliupi was in Acamania, (X. p. 451.) ^^**** 
but there is reason to suppose that he was in error, 
mistaking the Crocyleum g£ Ithaca for the town of 
the same name which Thucydides notices in iEtolia?^. 
In the southern part of the island is a spring, at no 
great distance from the shore, which is supposed to 
be the fountain Arethusa of the Odyssey, since above 
it rises a rock still called Kordka. 

" Palm. Graec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 22. p. 505. and Notes to the 
French Strabo, vol. IV. p. 35. 
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. • . , , alii vifjLOVTat 
Dap Kopaxog irerpri, «ri ts xpiivi^ 'ApeSowtrij — 

Od. N. 407. 

The fondness with which Homer evidently dwells 
on the scenery of Ithaca, gave rise to the report 
that he was a native of that place ; and we accord- 
ingly find it enumerated among the seven cities 
which disputed the honour of having given birth to 
the poet. 

'E^rra TpiXits fjiapvuvTO (TOfijv hoi pi^oiv 'Ofti^pou 
Sfbupva, Xlosy KoXo^eov, 'Idaxij, riyXoj, "'Apyoj , *AS?v«i. 
Antip. Sid. Ep. XLIV. 486. 

But his biographer, who is supposed to be Herodo- 
tus, accounts for this perfect knowledge of the 
island, from his long residence there in the course 
of his travels. Being detained at Ithaca by a severe 
disorder of the ey^s, he is said to have been most 
kindly and hospitably entertained by Mentor, one of 
its principal inhabitants, whom he has made so pro- 
minent a character in the Odyssey. (Herod. Vit. Horn. 
7.) Aristotle wrote on the constitution of Ithaca, 
(ap. Etymol. Magn.) The present population of the 
island amounts to about 8000 souls. It produces 
only com sufficient to maintain the inhabitants half 
the year. Its exports are vrine, currants, and oil. 
Between Ithaca and Cephallenia was an islet 
Asteris in- called Astcris, where Homer describes the suitors as 
lying in wait for Telemachus on his return from 
Sparta and Pylos. 

"EcTi 8« Ti^ y^<roj /xeo'a'i} ah) TriTpfiea-a'af 
Mea-irriyvs ^Uaxy^s re 2a/ctoio rs 7ratiraXoia'<ni$y 
'AoregV, ou /xeyaXij* Ai/ttevff 8* hi vavKo^oi avrj 
*Af4f/8y|xor T^'rovyt i^ivov Acj^^vrej *A^atoi. 

Od. a, 844. 
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Demetrius of Scepsis contended that Asteris had 
undergone great changes since Homer's time; but 
this was denied by Apollodorus, who states that it 
contained a town named Alalcomenae. (ap. Strab. X. Aiaioome- 

ZUB. 

p. 456.) Plutarch, however, speaks of Alalcomenae 
as being in Ithaca. (Istr. Alex. ap. Plut. Quaest. 
Graec.) Stephanus Byz. writes it Alcomenae. The 
modem name of JTHdaskalio is supposed to answer 
to this islet or rock of Homer. 

Cephallenia is situated to the west of Asteris, andCephaUe^ 

/» ix ... nia intula. 

to the south-west of Ithaca, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a strait of six miles. Strabo asserts that it 
was about three hundred stadia in circuity or thirty- 
eight miles, (X. p. 456.) Pliny, forty-four miles, (IV. 
12.) but both are very short of the real measure- 
ment, which is little less than one hundred and 
twenty miles. Agathemerus was more correct in 
estimating its length alone at four hundred stadia. 
(I. 5.) The more ancient name of this large island 
was Samos, as we learn irom Homer. 

*Ey TTopSfxco 'Jdixiis re Sa/toio rs watwa\oi<rffri;. 

Od. a. 671. 

or Tf TLixuitiov t^ovy ijy 0* 2a/tov aft«^f vc/aovto— 

II. B. 634. 

But the poet elsewhere speaks of the Cephallenians 
as the subjects of Ulysses. 

II. B. 681. - 

Aurdg 6 ff'X3}(rioy f lo'r^xfi ^roXufbijri; 'OSoo'a'ftJj* 

II. a. 329. 

All the writers of antiquity agree in deriving the 
name of Cephallenia from Cephalus, who settled 
there after his expedition against the Teleboae, in 

VOL. II. E 
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which he was assisted by Amphitryon. (EaphrocL 
ap. Etymol. Magn. Heracl. Polit. Fragm. Pausan* 
Attic. 37. Strab. X. p. 456.) The Cephallenians 
did not share in the glory of the victory of Salamis, 
but one of their cities sent a few soldiers to Piataea. 
(Herod. IX. 28.) Prior to the Peloponnesian war 
the whole island was conquered by an Athenian 
fleet commanded by Tolmides. (Diod. Sic. XI. 286.) 
But its subjugation does not appear to have been 
permanent ; since Thucydides mentions, that towards 
the commencement of the war it was brought under 
the dominion of Athens, without a struggle, by a 
fleet of one hundred triremes. (II. 30.) 

The historian informs us on this occasion that 
Paiie vei there were four cities in the island, Palle, or Pale, 

Pale. 

Cranii, Same, Proni. The first of these is stated 
to have furnished two hundred soldiers to the army 
which fought at Piataea, (Herod. IX. 28.) and 
a few ships to the Corinthians in their war with 
Corcyra. (Thuc. I. 27.) Many years after, when 
most of Acarnania and the islands had fallen into 
the hands of the ^tolians, it was besieged by Philip 
of Macedon. From Polybius, who describes this 
transaction, we collect, that Pale, or Palaea, or Pa- 
lus, as he writes it in one passage, was situated near 
the sea, in that part of the island which looks to- 
wards Zacynthus. It possessed an ample and fertile 
territory ; and must have been a place of consider- 
able strength, from the defence it was enabled to 
make against the Macedonian troops. Its walls, 
however, having been at length undermined, and a 
breach effected, a general assault took place ; which 
must have succeeded, had not the treachery of Le- 
ontius, one of Philip's principal officers, caused the 
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attack to fail. Owing to this circumstance the. siege 
was abandoned. (Polyb. V. 4.) Mention of Pale oc- 
curs also in Livy, XXXVIII. 28, who affirms, that; 
after the conquest of ^tolia, most of the Cephalle- 
nian towns submitted to the Romans. Pale, among 
others, gave hostages. It still existed in Strabo's 
time. (X. p. 465.) That geographer informs us, that 
some ancient writers, among whom was Pherecydes, 
identified that town with Dulichium ; but this opin- 
ion he rejects, {X. p. 456.) while Pausanias adopts 
it. (Eliac. II. 15.) The ruins of this ancient city 
are said to exist a little to the north of the modem 
IJauri\ 

The town of Cranii was situated, according to Cnmii. 
Strabo, in the same gulf with that of Pale. (X. p. 
456.) We learn also from Thucydides that it was 
near the sea, as he reports that a Lacedaemonian 
fle^ landed some troops with a view of obtaining 
possession of the town ; but, being deceived by the 
inhabitants, they were forced to reimbark with loss. 
(II. 34.) Subsequently we find the Athenians esta- 
blishing the Messenians in Cranii, upon their quit- 
ting Pylos, when that fortress was restored to the 
Lacedeemonians. (V. 35.) Mention of this place 
occurs also in Livy, XXXVIII. 28. and Steph. Byz. 
V. Kpavm. Dr. Holland sajrs " this city stood on an 
*^ eminence at the upper end of the bay of Argo- 
" stoli ; and its walls may yet be traced nearly in 
" their whole circumference, which he conceives to 
" be almost two miles. On the north-east side, 
" where they follow the summit of a steep ascent, 

* Melet. Geogr. vol, 11. p. epigraph nA. or HAA. with the 
302. head of the hero Cephalus. 

The coins of Pale have the Sestini, Monet. Vet. p. 49. 

E 2 
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" they are built with the greatest regularity, and 
" show the remains of a gateway, and several towers. 
" The structure is that usually called Cyclopian^." 
Same. Same was the only town in the island noticed hy 

Homer; from which we may infer that it was the 
most ancient and considerable. 

'Ex $ff Sa/ct)}^ irlcvpis rs xa) eixoo*! xovpot lavw, 

Od. n. 249. 

It was maintained by ApoUodorus, that the poet 
used the word Samos to designate the island, aii4 
Same the town. It is certain, however, that in the 
passage 

"OiTO-oi yap vi^^oiV^w emxpariova-tv apurrot^ 
Aot;Xi;^itt) ts, Sa/bii] Tf, xaJ uXijevTi ZaxwvSa— 

Od. n. 122. 

the latter name is applied to the island. (Strab. X. 
p. 453.) When Cephallenia submitted to the Ro- 
mans, Same, with other towns, gave hostages ; but, 
having afterwards revolted, it sustained a vigorous 
siege for four months. At length, the citadel Cyatis 
being taken, the inhabitants retired into their larger 
fortress; but surrendered the following day, when 
they were all reduced to slavery. (Liv. XXXVIII. 
28. and 29.) Strabo reports, that some vestiges of 
this town remained in his day on the eastern side of 
the island. (X. p. 455.) This spot retains the narne^ 
of Samo ; which is also that of the bay at the ex- 
tremity of which it is situated. ** It exhibits still 
€< y^jy extensive walls and excavations among its 
*' ruins; which have afforded various specimens of 

^ T. I. p. 55. Dodwell, vol. T. silver with the epigraph KPA., 
p. 75. KPAN., and KPANI, Sestin. 

There are coins of Cranii in Monet. Vet. p. 49. 
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'* ancient ornaments, medals, vases, and fragments 
" of stiatues^." 

Proni, or Pronesus, was said to derive its namePronirei 
from Promnesus, son of Cephalus. (Heraclit. Polit. ^^^ 
Frag. Steph. Byz. v. Kpaviou) We learn from Po- 
lybius that it was an inconsiderable town, close to 
the sea, and looking towards the north-western ex- 
tremity of Peloponnesus. (V. 3.) Livy, in a passage 
already cited, probably alludes to this place and its 
inhabitants when he says the Nesiotae, Cranii, Pal- 
lenses, and Samaei gave hostages to the Romans. 
Commentators have been puzzled by the word Ne- 
siotad ; but it is evidently a false readitig for Prone- 
3iotae, that being the ethnic noun formed from Pro- 
nesus, the name which Strabo uses to designate this 
Cephallenian town. (X. p. 455.) 

The commentators of Lycophron conceive that 
the poet adverts to this place when he says, 

Krij^iy re dolvat; U^lwv Xafuffrloiv 

Lycophr. 791. 
The ruins of Proni were explored some few years 
back by major du Bosset, at that time govemcnr of 
the island, when some interesting discoveries were 
made, of which an account is given in a Greek 
Journal, published at Zante, and given by Dr. Hol- 
land in the Appendix to his Travels, No. 1.^ 

^ Holland's IVavels, 1. 1, p. ^ The silver coins of Proni 

55. Dodwell^ t. I. p. 7^. The are very scarce; the legend is 

medals of Same have for their HP., HPO., and DPONAON: 

inscription 2AMAI., and ZA- the latter is indicative of the 



MAION, also ^Jflf. They are Doric dialect, which was spoken 

not uncommon in bronze or 
silver. Sestini, p. 49. 



in the island. Thuc. VII. 57. 
E 3 
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Besideis the wdl-known cities already described^ 

it maj be observed, that Stephanus Byz. assigns td 

Taphos. Cephallenia a town called Taphos, of which some 

remains are said to exist near the modem village of 

Taphios^ on the western coast of the islands 

Strabo reports, that, towards the close of the Ro- 
man republic, C. Antonius, the colleague of Cicero 
in his consulship, resided in Cephallenia during his 
exOe, and acquired such influence over the inhabit- 
ants, that he appeared to have the direction of the 
whole island. He had projected the foundation <^ 
a new city, but the work was never executed. (X. 
p. 455.) 

Ptolemy speaks of a town named Cephallenia; 
but this is probably a mistake, (p. 85.) 

Strabo describes the island as very mountainous, 
-*5no» and ffives to the highest ridge the name of mount 

mons. o ^^ o 

iBnos. On the summit was the temple of Jupitet 
iKnesius. It is now called the Black mountain, or 
Monte Leone. Its height is said to be little less 
than 4000 feet. Some remains of the temple of 
Jupiter, as Dr. Holland was assured, are yet to be 
found there ^. 

On the northern side of the island was a pmt 
Panormus named Panormus, distant from Ithftca about twelve 
stadia, as Artemidorus reported, (ap. Porphyr. Ant. 
Nymph, p. 114.) but this statement is erroneous, 
the distance not being less than four miles in the 
narrowest part of the strait. We learn also from an 
epigram of Antipater that Panormus was opposite 
to Ithaca : 

<= Dodweirs Tour, t. I. p. ^ T. I. p. 50. Dodwell, t. I. 
75. p. 64. 
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Naicoy Tpij;^f/i]; avrivipnv 'I$ax)};— • 

North-east of Ithaca, or rather between Leuca^ 
dia and the cx>ast of Acarnania, is a considerable 
group of islands, which probably answer to those of 
the Taphii, car Teleboae, so often mentioned by Ho- Teieboa- 

rum vel 

m& and other classical writers as the haunt of no-Taphiomm 

torious pirates. The principal island is that which 

is called by Homer Taphos, ^*?Jr' 

Biivog V o5t«^ ifAhs itarfxilos U Ti(pov l<rr», fflT** 

Od. a. 417. 

but by later writers Taphius, and Taphiussa, (Strab. 
X. p. 458. Steph. Byz. v. Ta^^) and is probably the 
same known to modem geographers by the name of 
Meganisi. It is near the mouth of the Leucadian 
canal, and contains a good port. This may be the 
town named Aspalathia by Steph. Byz. on the au-AspaUthia. 
thority of Nicander, who applies to it the epithet 
^p<yro^, which Berkelius, not understanding, wished 
to alter to ^Ok, which is nonsense: the word 
simply implies that the soil of the island was arable 
and fertile. Mr. Dodwell informs us, that Calamo, 
another of the Taphian group, produces pefhaps the 
finest flour in the worid, which is sent to Corfu^ and 
sold as a luxury?. Perhaps Aspalathia was situated 
in this island, and not in Meganisi. The fertility 
of Calamo might be supposed to confirm the idea 
entertained by some ancients that Dulichium and 
the Taphian isles were the same, since Homer 
speaks of the former as being very rich in com : 

«T. T. p.61. 
£ 4 
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'Hytrro (in^irrrfirt, Od. IT. 3S 

Cmwi in- (Cf. Strab. X. p. 456.) Carnus was another of 
Taphian islands, which Scylax notices in his I 
plus, p. 13. and also Artemidorus, as died by St^ 
Byz. y. Kapvo^. This is either Calamo or ICa^i 
Several other of these small islets have modern nai 
which are given by DodweU, who justly obser 
^* that these could not have been the only pos 
" sions of a people who were evidently powerful 
" the heroic ages ; they were probably masters 
** the Leucadian peninsula,*and other maritime pi 
** of Acamania^." In the description of Italy, 
tradition which referred the colonization of Cap 
to the ancient Teleboae has been alluded to^ 

?^JJ^ The island of Prinoessa, mentioned by Pliny 
lying between Leucadia and Achaia, seems to \ 
swer to that of Nodieri. 

Letoiain. The same writer names also Letoia as being 
the vicinity of Cephallenia. (IV. 11.) Ptolemy ci 
it Lotoia. (p. 85.) It corresponds perhaps with t 
rock called Gruardiana^ near the entrance of t 
bay of Uxuri. 

Zacynthus The last island which remains to be described 

insula. 

Zacynthus. Pliny affirms that it was once call 
Hyrie ; but this fact is not recorded by Homer, w 
constantly uses the former name, 

07 re ZaxuvAov c^ov, ^$* o1 Sa/tov afifivifiovro— 

II. B. 634. 

AovXi;^2a> rt, S^fti] Ti, xa\ uXJjtfvri Zuxvvtco — 

Od. A. 846. 

which was said to be derived from Zacjrnthus, tl 
»»T. I. p.61. iT. II. p. 189. 
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son of Dardanus, an Arcadian chief. (Pausan. Arcad. 
21.) A very ancient tradition ascribed to Zacynthus 
the foundation of Saguntum in Spain, in conjunction 
,with the RutuU of Ardea. (Liv. XXI. 7,) 

Tbncydides acquaints us, that at a later period 
this island received a colony of Achaeans from Pdo- 
ponnesus. (II. 66.) Herodotus relates, that Dema- 
ratus king of Sparta took refuge there from the per- 
secution of his enemies, who, crossing over also from 
the continent, seized him and his retinue ; but the 
Zacynthians refused to deliver him up, and he 
escaped to the court of Persia. (Herod. VI. 70.) 
Not long before the Pelopbnnesian war, the island 
was reduced by Tolmides the Athenian general, 
(Died. Sic. XI. 286.) fix)m which period we find 
Zacynthus allied to, or rather dependant upon 
Athens. It was once attacked by the Peloponne- 
sians, but unsuccessfully. (Thuc. II. 66. and VII. 
57.) At a much* later peridd it fell iiito the hapds 
of Philip III. king of Macedon, (Polyb. V. 4.) and 
was afterwards occupied by the Romans, under Val. 
Laevinus, during the second Punic war. On this 
occasion the chief city of the island, which bore the 
same name, was captured, with the exception of its 
citadel. (Liv. XXVI. 24.) Zacynthus was however 
restored to Philip, who placed it in the hands of 
Amynander prince of Athamania ; biit, on his being 
expelled from his dominions, Philip sent thither 
Hierocles of Agrigentum as governor, who sold it to 
the Achaeans. On its being claimed by the Romans, 
the latter, after some debate, gave it up. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 32.) Appian mentions an attack made 
on this island by Archelaus, a general of Mithri- 
dates, who was repulsed. (Bell. Mithrid.) Pliny 
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speaks of hs fertility, and the magnificence of 
d^^"^ city. (IV- 11.) Strabo observes that it was a c 

siderable jdace. (X. p. 46. Plut. Vit. Dion.) ' 
Pwpbis citadel was called Psophis, from a town of t 

name in Arcadia, of which Zacjrnthus, its founi 

was a native. (Pausan. loc. dt. Steph. Byz. v. 

Aivlflo TOM Tff Kpirwva* xaKet %6Xi$ a n Zamivfle;. 

Theocb. Idyll. IV. 35 
Arcadia Accordinff to Diodorus there was a fort called Ar 

casteUuin. ^^ 

dia in the island. (XV. 362.) 

The famous pitch wells, noticed by Herodot 
and which he himself visited, "are about twelve 
" thirteen miles from the city, in a small plain op 
" to the sea, and closed towards the island by 
" ridge of hills." Mr. Dodwell says " there is nc 
*^ a spot with which the description of the historii 
" (IV. 195.) appears in every respect to correspom 
" and it is singular that the tedious process of e 
^^ tracting the bitumen is still in some measure tl 
" same, and the same kind of instrument is en 
" ployed^'' (Cf. Antigon. Caryst. Vitruv. VIII. 3. 
The ancient town, as that traveller riemarks, i 
all probability occupied the site of the modem foi 
tress, which is situated on a lofty rock rising froi 
the port^ 
Eiatos The mountain called Elatos by Pliny (IV. 12.) i 

now known by the name of Monte Scopo. It rise 
on the southern side of the town of Zante to ai 
elevation of about twelve hundred feet™. 



^^ T. I. p. 81 . Holland, t. I. 17. The view from this poin 

p. 26. is said to be magnificent. Le 

^ Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 83. chevalier. Voyage de la Troade 
"» Holland's travels, 1. 1, p. 
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Strabo assigns one hundred and sixty stadia to 
the circuit of the island, Pliny tliirty-six miles ; the 
real distance is upwards of forty. 

Zacynthus is still very fertile, but it has lost its 
woody character '^y alluded to by the ancient poets. 

Od. 1. 24. 

Jam medio apparet fluctu nemoroea Zacynthos — 

JEn. III. 270. 
(Cf. Strab. X. p. 458.) 

The small island of Marathanm, situated off the 
southern coast of Zante, is perhaps the Marathe of Marathe 

insula. 

Pliny. (IV. 11.) 

» Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 83. 
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SECTION VIII. 

iE T O L I A. 



History of the iEtolians — ^Division of ^tolia into Propria and 
Epictetos — ^Boundaries and description — History and topogra- 
phy of Aperantia and Athaniania. 

Xh£ most ancient accounts which can now be 
traced represent the country known to the Greeks 
by the name of iEtolia as formerly possessed by the 
Curetes, a people of uncertain origin, who, as it was 
maintained by some, came from Euboea, whilst others 
asserted that they were indigenous, and derived their 
name from a mountain of the country called Curium. 
It is from this tribe that JEtolia first received the ap- 
pellation of Curetis. (Strab. X. p. 465. Schol. Pind. 
Olymp. Od. III.) Various ancient authorities inform 
us that the Hyantes, who were likewise a primitive 
Grecian race, had settled in ^tolia as well as in Boe- 
otia, where they are better known. (Apollod.ap. Strab. 
X. p. 464. Eustath. in Iliad. B. 637.) The first re- 
volution which the country of the Curetes underwent 
occurred on the expulsion of the ^olians, a Thessa- 
lian tribe, from their original settlements, when they 
invaded the territory of which we are now speaking, 
which was thence called iElolis. (Strab. X. p. 465.* 
Thuc. III. 102. Hesych. v. AlokiKov.) A more com- 
plete change was however effected by iKtolus the 
son of Endymion, who arrived from Elis in Pelo- 

^ Ephorus seems to assign a the Molians, (ap. Strab. X. p. 
later date to this irruption of 464.) 
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ponnesus at the head of an army, and, having de- 
feated the Curetes in several actions, forced them to 
abandon their country, to which the conqueror gave 
the name of Mtdiia. (Ephor. ap. Strab. X. p. 463. 
Pausan. Eliac. 1. 1.) 

Msra TOWS 'Axapvoivus fih for' AiT»A/a, 

KoupriTe$ avT^v yoip xxTcfjcovv to ^porepov 
'A^ixofisvo^ 8' AWoi^os ex t^^ ''HAiSo^, 
AhooKietv ivofietaevy ixtivov$ exjSaXeov. 

ScYMN. Cij. 472. 

Homer represents the iE^tolians as a hardy and war- 
like race, engaged in frequent conflicts with the 
Curetes^ who still retained the district bordering on 
the Achelous and on Acamania. 

Kovpi^is r kfii^ovTO xot) AircoXo) jKreve^^flepjxai— . 

II. I. 629. 
He informs us also that they took part in the siege, 
of Troy under the command of Thoas their chief, 
and often alludes to their prowess in the field. 

AItooKSov 8* rjyeiro 0O0c^, *AtpalfMvo$ vi6$ — 

II. B. 637. 
Mythology has conferred a degree of celebrity and 
interest on this portion of Greece from the story of 
the Calydonian boar, and the exploits of Meleager 
and Tydeus, with those of other ^tolian warriors 
of the heroic age ; but, whatever may have contri- 
buted to give renown to this province, Thucydides 
assures us that the iKtolians in general, like most of 
the north-western clans of the Grecian continent, 
long preserved the wild and uncivilized habits of a 
barbarous age. (I. 5.) The more remote tribes were 
especially distinguished for the uncouthness of their 
language and the ferocity of their habits. (III. 94.) 
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In this historian's time thej had as yet made no 
figure among the leading repuUies of Greece, and 
are seldom mentioned in the course of the war 
which he undertook to narrate. From him we learn 
that the ^tolians favoured the interests of the La- 
cedaemonians^ probably more from jealousy of the 
Athenians, whom they wished to dislodge from Nau- 
pactus, than from any friendship they bore to the 
former. The possession of that important place held 
out inducements to the Athenians, in the sixth year 
of the war, to attempt the occupation, if not the 
ultimate conquest, of all iE^tolia ; as they hoped, 
should the project succeed, that the neighbouring 
districts of Doris and Fhocis would readily submit 
to their arms. The expedition, however, though 
ably planned, and conducted by Demosthenes him- 
self, proved signally disastrous, owing to the diflS- 
culties which they had to encounter from the nature 
of the country, and the want of light armed troops, 
which could alone have been effective in so woody 
and mountainous a district. It was not without the 
greatest loss and danger that Demosthenes, after 
having advanced only ten miles into the enemy's 
territory, escaped with a small remnant of his force 
into Locris, from whence he reached Naupactus, and 
was fortunately enabled by the assistance of the 
Acamanians to secure that city against an attack 
with which it was soon after threatened by the 
iKtolians, reinforced with a body of Peloponnesian 
troops. (Thuc. III. 95. et seq.) We scarcely find 
any subsequent mention of the ^tolians during the 
more important transactions which for upwards of 
a century occupied the different states of Greece; 
We may collect, however, that they were at that 
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time engaged in perpetual hostilities with their 
neighbours the Acamanians, whom they gradually 
stripped of all their possessions on the left bank of 
the Achelous. 

On the death of Philip, and the accession of Alex- 
ander^ the ^tolians exhibited symptoms of hostile 
feelings towards the young monarch, (Diod. Sic. 
XVII. 566.) which, together with the assistance 
they afforded to the confederate Greeks in the La^ 
miac war, drew upon them the vengeance of Anti- 
pater and Craterus, who with a powerful army in- 
vaded their country, which they laid waste with fire 
and sword. The ^tolians on this occasion retired 
to their mountain fastnesses, where they entrenched 
themselves until the ambitious designs of Perdiccas 
forced the Macedonian generals to evacuate their 
territory. (Diod. Sic. XVIIL 641.) . If the accounts 
Pausanias has followed are correct, Greece was after- 
wards mainly indebted to the exertions of the ^to- 
lians for her deliverance from a formidable irruption 
of the Gauls, who had penetrated into Phocis and 
.£tolia, and committed cruel devastations and atro- 
cities in those districts. On being at length com- 
pelled to retreat, these barbarians were so vigorously 
pursued by the iE^tolians, that scarcely any of them 
escaped. (Pausan. PJjocic. 28. Polyb. IX. 80.) From 
this time we find ^tolia acquiring a degree of im- 
' portance among the other states of Greece, to which 
it had ne^r aspired during the brilliant days of 
Sparta and Athens ; but these republics were now 
on the decline, while northern Greece, after the ex- 
ample of Macedonia^ was training up a numerous 
and hardy population to the practice of war. It is 
rarely, however, that history has to record achieve- 
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ments or acts of policy bonouraUe to the ^tolians : 
unjust, rapacious, and without faith or religion, they 
attached themselves to whatever side the hope of 
gain and plunder allured them, which they again 
forsook in favour of a richer prize, whenever the 
temptation presented itself. (Polyb. 11. 45^ et 46. 

IV. 67.) We thus find them leagued with Alexan- 
der of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, for the purpose of 
dismembering Acarnania, and seizing upon its cities 
and territory. (Polyb. II. 45. et IX. 84.) Again 
with Cleomenes, tyrant of Sparta, in the hope of 
overthrowing the Achaean confederacy. (Polyb. IL 
45.) Frustrated, however, in these designs by the 
able counsels of Aratus, and the judicious and liberal 
policy of Antigonus Doson, they renewed their at- 
tempts on the death of that jHince, and carried their 
arms into Peloponnesus ; which gave rise to the So- 
cial war, so ably detailed by Poly bins. This seems 
to have consisted rather in predatory incursions and 
sudden attacks on both sides, than in a regular and 
systematic plan of operations. The iEtolians suf- 
fered severely ; for Philip of Macedon, whose youth 
they had despised, advanced into the heart of j^tolia 
at the head of a considerable force, and avenged, by 
sacking and plundering Thermus, their chief dty^ 
the sacrilegious attack made by them on Dodona, 
and also the capture of Dium in Macedonia. (Polyb. 

V. 7—11.) 

When the Romans, already hard pressed by the 
second Punic war, then raging in Italy, found them- 
selves threatened on the side of Greece by the secret 
treaty concluded by the king of Macedon with Han- 
nibal, they saw the advantage of an alliance with 
the iEtolians in order to avert the storm ; and though 
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it might reflect but little credit on their policy, in a 
moral point of view, to form a league with a people 
of such questionable character, the soundness of 
judgment which dictated the measure cannot be 
doubtecl ; since they were thus enabled, with a small 
fleet and army under the command of M. Val. Lae* 
vinus, to keep iii check the whole of the Macedonian 
force, and effectually to preclude Philip from afford- 
ing aid to the Carthaginians in Italy. (Liv. XXVI* 
24.) 

The jStoIians also proved very useful allies to the 
Romans in the Macedonian war, during which they 
displayed much zeal and activity, particulariy in the 
bat4je of Cynoscephalae, where their cavalry greatly 
distinguished itself, and contributed essentially to 
that decisive victory. (Liv. XXXIII. 7.) On the 
conclosion of peace, the j^tolians flattered them- 
selves that their exertions in favour of the Romans 
wmild be rewarded with a share of the provinces 
taken from the enemy; But crafty tind politic as 
that peo]^ seems to have been, they soon discovered 
that they had to deal with a nation still more deefdy 
versed in the arts of conquest, equally rapacious with 
themselves, and as little scrupulous of the means by 
which they obtained their ends. In fact, the Mto^ 
Hans were akeady sufficiently powei^l to render 
any considerable addition to their territory impolitic 
and even dangerous. They were no longer confined 
wit^n the narrow limits which the early history of 
Greece assigns to them, but had extended their do-^ 
niinion on the west and north-west as far as £/pir]us, 
wliere they were in possesion of Ambracia, leaving 
to Acaraania a few towns only on the coast ; towards 
the north, they occupied the districts of Amphikx^hia 

VOL. II. F 
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and Aperantia, a great portion of Dolopia^ and, from 
their connexion with Athamania^ their influence in 
that direction was felt even to the borders of Mace- 
donia. On the side of Thessaly they had made 
themselves masters of the country of the j^nianes, a 
large, portion of Phthiotis, with the cantons of the 
Melians and Trachinians. On the east they had 
gained the whole of the Locrian coast to the Oris- 
saean gulf, including Naupactus. In short, they 
wanted but little to give them the dominion over 
the whole of northern Greece. The Romans, there- 
fore, satisfied with having humbled and weakened 
the Macedonian prince, still left him power enough 
to check and curb the arrogant and ambitious pro- 
jects of this people. The -Sltolians appear to have 
keenly felt the disappointment of their expectations; 
(Liv. XXXIII. 13. and 31.) They now saw aU the 
consequences of the fault they had committed, ia 
opening for the Romans a way to Greece ; but, too 
weak of themselves to eject these formidable intrud- 
ers, they turned their thoughts towards Antiochus 
king of Syria, whom they induced to come over into 
that country, this monarch having been already 
urged to the same course by Hannibal. (Liv. XXXV. 
33.) With the assistance of this new ally, they made 
a bold attempt to seize at once the three important 
towns of Demetrias, Lacedaemon, and Chalcis, ia 
wliich they partly succeeded ; (XXXV. 33. et seq.) 
and, had Antiochus prosecuted the war as vigor- 
ously as it was commenced, Greece in all probabi^ 
lity would have been saved, and Italy might again 
have seen Hannibal in her territory at the head of a 
victorious army ; but a single defeat at Thermopylae 
crushed the hopes of the coalition^ and drove the 
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feeble Antiochus back into Asia. (XXXVI. 19.) 
The iEtolians, deserted by their ally, remained alone 
exposed to the vengeance of the foe. Heraclea, 
Naupactus, and Ambracia were in turn besieged 
and taken ; and no other resource being left, they 
were forced to sue for peace. This was granted 
A. U. C. 563. but on conditions that for ever hum- 
bled their pride, crippled their strength, and left 
them but the semblance of a republic. (XXXVIII. 
11. Polyb. Frag. XXII. 13.) 

The iEtolian polity appears to have consisted of a 
federal government somewhat similar to the Achaean 
league. Deputies from the different states met in a 
common assembly, called Panaetolium, and formed 
one republic under the administration of a praetor. 
This officer was cliosen annually ; and upon him de- 
volved more especially the direction of military af- 
fairs, subject, however, to the authority of the na- 
tional assembly. Besides which, there was also a 
more select council called Apocleti. In addition to 
the chief magistrate, we hear of other officers, such 
as a general of cavalry and a public secretary^. (Liv. 
XXXI. 29. Polyb. IV. 5. and Frag. XXII. 15.) 

The following are the limits of JEtolia, according 
to Strabo. To the west it was separated from Acar- 
nania by the Achelous ; to the north it bordered on 
the mountain districts occupied by the Athamanes, 
Dolopes, and ^uianes ; to the east it was contiguous 
to the country of the Locri Ozolae ; and more to the 
north, to that of the Dorians ; on the south it was 

** Ubbo Emmius, in his ac- bins, the soundness of which is 

count of the uEfoiian republic, justly doubted, (Polyb. IV. 3 1 .) 

slates Ujere were also ephors ; where see the notes of Palme- 

but this assertion seems to rest rius and Scwheighceuser. 
entirely on a passage of Poly- 
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washed by the Ccmnthian gulf, (X. 450.) The sa 
geographer informs us, that it was usual to div 
the country within these boundaries into Mt 
Antiqua, and Epictetos. The former extended al< 
the coast from the Achelous to Calydon; and 
eluded also a considerable tract of rich chatnpa 
country along the Achelous as far as Stratus, 
p. 450.) This appears to have been the situat 
chosen by jEtolus for his first settlement, and 
called by Thucydides iEolis. illl. 102.) The lat 
as its name implies, was a territory subs^uently 
quired, and comprehended the most mountain 
and least fertile parts of the province, stretching 
wards the Athamanes on the northern side, and 
Locri Ozo\dd on the eastern. (Strab. loc. cit.) ] 
ginning with the first of these divisions, and cross 
the Achelous at Stratus in Acarnania, we shall f 
ourselves on the great road which traversed the pi 
country, now about to be described, from that to 
to Naupactus, The ford by which it was usual 
pass the Achelous, as we collect from Polybius, i 

Conope. in front of the ^nall town of Conope, situated on 
left bank of the river, and consequently in -Etc 
The historian, when relating the diflfereiit exp( 
tions made by Philip, thetfaird king of Macedon oft 
name, speaks on both occasions of Conope, wb 
was about twenty stadia from the ford. The M 
lians, who held it, attempted to obstruct the passj 
of the Macedonian troops, but they were repulsed ^ 
loss. (IV. 64. Cf. V. 7. Steph. Byz, v. Kowwr^) Sir 
also mentions Conope as being advantageously si 
ated for traversing the Achelous, but gives ua 
understand that at first it was an inconsiders 

Arsinee. placc, Until Arsiuoc, the sister and wife of Ptole 
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Ptnkd^phuS; erected there a large city, which bore 
her name. (X. p. 460. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Apa-myj.) 
Polybius, however, speaks of Arsinoe as a town of 
^tolia, but does not identify it with Conope ; in a 
fragment of his 80th book he alludes to its having 
been the scene of some civil dissensions and tumults, 
about the time of the last Macedonian war. (XXX. 
14.) Cicero doubtless adverts to this place in his 
Oration against Piso, (37.) where the MSS. read 
" Arsinoen Thracum," but most critics have adopted 
the emendation proposed by Palmerius, of ** Arsinoen, 
*• Stratom." The position which it occupied seems to 
answer to that of Angela Casfron^ where consider- 
able ruins are pointed out in modem maps. Conope 
was perhaps close to the Achelous, but the spot now 
caSed Com^na, cannot, a^ Meletius supposes, re- 
present that ancient site, since it lies on the right 
bank of the river, whereas Conope, as we have seen, 
was certainly on the left side. Near Arsinoe flowed 
the small river Cyathus, as we learn from Athenaeus Cyathus fl, 
on the authority of Polybius. (X. 6.) This is pro- 
baUy the same now called Neschio^ which falls into 
the Achelous to the north of Angela Castron. It 
flows from a lake named after that modem site, but 
which was formerly called Conope, according to An- Conope la- 
toninus Liberalis, who cites the Metamorphoses of 
Nicander, and a poem of Areus the Laconian. It 
appears from these writers that an -^tolian youth, 
named Cycnus, having drowned himself in the 
waters of the Conope, was changed into a swan by 
Apollo ; it is added, that the spot is much frequented 
by this bird in the autumn. (Anton. Liber. Metam. 
XII.) Ovid, who relates the same metamorphosis, 
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calls the lake Hyrie, from Hyrie (Antoninus says 
Thyrie) the mother of Cycnus. 

At genetrix Hyrie servari nescia flendo 
Delicuit : stagnumque suo de nomine fedt 

Metam. VII. 380. 

Inde lacus Hyries videt, et Cycne'ia Tempe. 

Id. VII. 371. 

Some doubt, however, may arise as to the identity 
of this lake with that of Conope, when we recollect 
that Strabo has already spoken of that of Una as 
being in the vicinity of (Eniadse ; but this geographer 
increases our perplexity still further by naming yet 
Hydra another lake, which he says was once called Hydra, 

postea Ly- 

simachia but aftcrwards Lysimachia, from a town of that 
Lysima- T^atnc situatcd near its shores. Now, as Strabo reports, 
that Lysimachia was between Arsinoe and Pleuron, 
(X. p. 460.) it must, as we shall see by the posi- 
tion of the latter place, have been to the south of 
the former, and therefore at a considerable distance 
from the lake of Angela Castro, which I suppose to 
be the ancient Conope. I should therefore be inclined 
to distinguish the lake of Lysimachia from this last ; 
at the same time it must be observed, that the best 
modem maps lay down no lake in this direction be- 
sides those of Angela Castro and Vrachori, which 
latter is certainly the Palus Trichonis of Polybius. 
This historian also notices Lysimachia, and seems to 
place it in the vicinity of Conope. (V. 7.) From 
Livy we learn that it stood on the road leading from 
Naupaotus to Stratus. (XXXVL 11. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. AvcTi/Aax^a.) Strabo gives us to understand that 
this town was deserted in his time. It was proba- 
bly built, together with Arsinoe, by the princess of 
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that name in honour of her husband Lysimachus. 
I am not aware that any traveller has identified the 
ruins of Lysimachia; but it is possible that those 
which are to be seen at Kuria Irene belong to this 
ancient city, though I should be inclined to look for 
them in a northeasterly direction from that site. 

South of Conope, and near the Achelous, was 
Ithoria, a fortress taken and destroyed by Philip in ithona. 
one of his incursions into JEtolia. Polybius states 
that it was a place of great strength, and very ad- 
vantageously situated in a sort of defile. (IV. 64.) 
Modem maps point out a spot in this vicinity called 
Ivaritty which, from its name and situation, in all 
probability, answers to the ancient Ithoria. Mr. 
Hobhouse says, it is five hours from Natolico^. 
Mannert calls Angela Castron Ithoria ^. 

Further south, and on the Achelous, was Pae-Peamum. 
anium, also taken by the Macedonians in their ex- 
pedition above alluded to. We are informed by Po- 
lybius that it was a small town, being less than 
seven stadia in circuit, but inferior to none in regard 
to the construction of its houses, walls, and towers. 
Philip razed its fortifications, and transported some 
of the materials, such as timber and bricks, on rafts 
down the Achelous to (Eniadae, which he intended 
to besiege. (V. 65.) Its position perhaps answers to 
that of Stamna^ where, according to sir W. Gell, 
there are indications of an ancient city ®. 

Pausanias speaks of an iEitolian town named Phana. 
Phana, which was probably not far distant, and may 
perhaps be the Paeanium of Polybius. It was be- 
sieged for some time by the Achaeans, but without 

« Travels in Albania, p. 209. * Itin. of Greece, p. 298. 

«* Geogr. t. VIII. p. 85. 
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suec^ss. On which occasion they consulted the 
oracle of Delphi^ which returned this answer : 

r% Ili\(yKos vuitm xa) 'A;^atSo^,^^ore Hvii 

*AXX* iye 8^ ^^a^'cfc >^u^o$ ^^ov ^/tt«p ixao'TOv 
Aotcov mvivTcov ^ueTUi iroXfV, rj^s vineoxev^ 
OuTcu yup xey eAoiTS ^oivciv wpyYjpea xoofM^v, 

but as they could not comprehend its signification, 
the Acha^ans were about to sail homewards, when 
they accidentally discovered the fountain from which 
the besieged derived their only supply of water. 
This bmng stopped, the town was forced to sur- 
render. (Pausan. Phoc. 18.) It is evident, that 
Phana "(^as n^ar the sea, as it is stated that the 
Achaeans had come with a fleet ; and I think it is 
very probably Kuria Irene. In Steph. Byz. men- 
tion is made of Phana as a town of Italy, but though 
Holstenius understands it of Fanum Fortunae, now 
Fano^ I am persuaded we ought to read, for voXi^ 
Irdkiaqy itiXt^ A/rct^A/af. (v. ^avai,) 

The plains wHch we have now been traversing, and 
which bdong to ancient jEtoKa, are bounded by a 
chain of mountains running in a south-easteriy direc- 
tion from the Achelous to the Evenus. Its present 
liatne is motmt Zigos^ and answers dotibtless to the 
Aracyn. Aracyuthus of antiquity, which Pliny and other 
wnters ascnbe to Acamania, (IV, 1.) but Strabo 
and Dionysius Periegetes, with more propriety, to 
JEtolia. (Strab. X. p. 450.) 

T?j V (nip Ij fd'rov, sltriv (mh trxtmn^y *Apax6yd^t} 
*AvlpSiV A*T»Xa)v mllQv [i.iya — DiON. PeriEG. 431. 

There Ivas also a mountain of this name in Boe- 
otia, to which we must refer those passages of Virgil, 
and other Latin poets, which Palmerius, incorrectly 
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as I thank, apples to that of wMch We *re now 
speaking ^ 

At the foot of mount Aracynthus was th^ new 
town of Plenron, built, as Strabo informs us, after Pieuron 

nova. 

the ancient city of that name, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated towns of MtoMhy had become de* 
serted by its inhabitants in consequence of the ra- 
vages of Demetrius the ^tolianfi^, when they re- 
moved to the plain utider mount Aracjmthus. (X, p. 
451.) Strabo elsewhere tells us it was sofnth of Ly- 
simachia. (X. p. 460.) The Pleuronians petitioned 
the Romans to be allowed to separate themselves 
firom the Achaean assembly. (Pausan. Ach^c. 11.) 
At some little distance from it stood Olenus, an an-oiemis. 
cient city of iEtcfia, known to -Homer, Who enume- 
rates it in the catalogue. 

AhooXm 8* rjyilro Sius 'Av^atfj^ows vU$' 

Oi U\tvp&v IvfftovTO x«l ''Q.Xgvov — II. B. 638. 

(Cf. ApoUod. Bibl. I. 8, 4. Eustath. ad loc.) This 
town Was destroyed by the ^olians, and preserved 
but few vestiges in Strabo's time. (X. p. 460.) Se- 
neca says, 

Olenos tectis habitata raris, 

Virginis Pleuron inimica divse. Tboad. 826. 

And Statius, ^ 

Et prsBceps Galydon et qua& Jove provocat Idam 
Olenos. Thef. IV- 104. 

(Cf. Hygin. XI. Steph. Byz. v. "aka^.) There was 
another town of the ^ame name in Achdia of the 
Pelopomiesus. 

f Grsec. Ant. L. IV, c. 10. p. refers to Demetnus II. of Ma- 

448. cedon, fatther of Philip, who 

K No other author has spoken was often at war with the ^- 

of this Demetrius the jStolian, tolians. (Polyb. II. 44; XX. 

but it is probable that Strabo 5.) 
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Not far from Olenus, and probably nearer the sea, 
Pyiene. was Pylene, named also in the catalogue of the Gre- 
cian ships. 

II. B. 639. 
In a fragment of Apollodorus's commentary, for 
HaXX'^v we should read Ilt/XiTv^v. (ap. Steph. Byz. 
V. ^flXcvof .) 

sensit scopulosa Pylene, 

Fletaque cognads avibus Meleagrica Pleurbn. 

Stat. Theb. IV. 102. 

(Plin. IV: 2. Steph. Byz. v. UvX'^v^.) Strabo informs 
us, that the inhabitants of this town afterwards re- 

Proflchium. moved higher up, to a place called Proschium. On 
which occasion he censures Hellanicus of Lesbos for 
having confounded these two sites. (X. p. 451.) 
Thucydides mentions Proschium as a city of j^tolia, 
when relating the expedition of the Peloponnesians 
into Acamania and Amphilochia, under Eurylochus. 
(III. 102. Steph. Byz. v. IIpoux^ov.) A temple was 
erected here by Hercules, in honour of Cyathus, a 
cupbearer whom he had unintentionally slain. (Ni- 
cand. ap. Athen. IX. 80.) The ruins of Proschium 
are perhaps those which modem travellers have 
noticed at a place called Kurtaga, on the right bank 
of the Fidarif or Evenus ^ ; or these may be refer- 

Eiseos. red to the fortress of Elaeus, taken > by the Macedo- 
nians in the expedition already alluded to. Polybius 
says, it belonged to the Calydonians, whose territory 
lay also on this side of the Evenus. It was natu- 
rally a place of great strength, and was further im- 
proved by art, for which purpose king Attains Ube- 

^ Geirs Itiner. of Greece, p. 292. 
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rally furnished the JCtolians with the necessary ma- 
terials and supplies. (IV. 66.) The Bvenus is aEvemwfl. 
considerable river, rising, as Strabo reports, in the 
country of the Bomienses, who occupied the north- 
east exta^mity of iEtolia. (X. 451.) Ptolemy says, 
it flows from mount Callidromus, meaning the chain 
of (Eta, (p. 87.) which is sufficiently correct. 

Dicaearchus, with less truth, affirms, that it rises 
in mount Pindus. (Stat. Graec. v. 61.) According 
to Strabo, it does not flow at first through the ancient 
Curetis, which is the district of Pleuron, but more 
to the east, by Chalcis and Calydon, after which it 
turns to the west, towards the plains iti which the 
ancient Pleuron was situated, and finally, proceed- 
ing in a southerly direction, falls into the sea. Its 
more ancient name was Lycormas. (Strab. X. p. 461. 
Cf. Auct. de Fluv. p. 17. ApoUod. Bibl. I. 7, 8.) 
The Evenus is rendered celebrated in fable from the 
story of Nessus, who was slain by Hercules for offer- 
ing violence to Deianira. (Strab. loc. cit. Apoll. loc. 
dt.) 

^0$ rov ^du^^wv iroToi[M9 Eirijyov fipor^vg 
Micrflpy Vopffue X^?^^> ®^* irofuicifAOis 
Koovai$ epicaaaVy ovre Aai^iv veco^. 

Soph. Teach. 557. 
£t Meleagream maculatus sanguine Nes^ 
Evenos Calydona secat. Lucan. VI. 365. 

On the right bank of the Evenus we find mount 
Chalcis, or, as Artemidorus called it, Chalcia, the^iiaicis 

moiis. 

modem name of which is Gttlata K At its foot was 

' There is some confusion, Artemidorus placed it between 

as Strabo remarks, in the ac- the Achelous (it should be the 

counts of ancient authors re- ' Evenus) and Pleuron ; whilst 

spectiug this mountain. For ApoUodorus insisted that it. 
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m?3^' a "^^ town, hence called Hjrpodialcis, or simfdy 
^^'^<^«- Chalcis, mentimied in the catalogue of ships ; it is 
now represented by the modem village of Grolata. 

XakK&oL T ayxioLhjw— II-. B. 639. 

Tfaucydides places it near the mouth of the Evenus. 
(II. 83.) Livj says it stood on the road from Nau- 
pactus to Lysimachia and Stratus. (XXXVI. 11.) 
Polybius calls it Chalcia^ and speaks of it as a mari- 
time town. (V. 94. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. XoXk)^ et Tiro- 
^oAif/V.) In this last word there is an error in the 
t^Lt, which has hitherto passed unnoticed. We read 
at present ^mr/aXnig voXig klr^Xiag koct Evpwirrpf, 
whereas it shonld be 'Tv^akK^g voXig AlrtoXiag* *E#fa- 
rmog Eipiivy.' Hecatseus is the author cited under 
the word XaW^. Before quitting the subject of 
Chalcis it should be observed, that Dionysius Peri- 
qgetes seems to place a town of that name on the 
Achekms, at sdtne distance from its mouth. 

• . . . • Hvo'as r^ iiifi XaXx/$o; epvoov 
A/vp^ agyvpii^$ 'Ap^iXcSio^ afif)$ Ix/o'a'ei. v. 496. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the poet has 
here mistaken the Achelous for the Evenus. Near 
the mouth of the latter river Ptolemy notices on 
Cherson. the right bank a point of land called Chersonnesus, 
(p. 87.) on which the modem town of Missolonghi 
perhaps now stands. 

iu the plains above Chalcis stood the ancient town 

stood atbo^-e Mofycria, more to tains; one named Ohalcia, the 

the east, and at the same time other, Chalcis ; the former 

he looked upon Calydon as si- near Pleuron, the latter above 

tasted between Chalcis and Molycria, (X.p.460.) wheresee 

Pleuron. Strabo, to reconcile the note of the French editor, 

these two tmters, conjectures, *t. IV. p. 6b. 
that there might be two moan- 
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of I4euTOB« often, meationed by Homer, and oeIe-Pieim>n 
brated in the heroic times of Greece. 

AircoAoib'iv aKcd'O's^ ieos S* m$ t/sto 8^/x£p. II. N. ^Iti. 

Nacoucr* ev) nXsti^AOM, wfifsiaiV Sxvov 

aXyKTToy Srx^> ^^ ^'^ AircoXi^ yt/vij. Soph* Tkach. 6. 

Helen is tarmed by Lycophron, (v. 143.) 

because her maternal grandfather was Thestius^ 
king of Pleuron. (Pausan. Lacon. 13. Apollod. Bibl. 
I. 8, 6.) 

According to Dicaearchus, Pleuron possessed a 
temple,. sacred to Minerva, of some celduity* (^;at. 
Graec. v. 67.) 

..... At si patriis Parthaonis anris 
Inferar, et reduci pateat mihi Martia Pleuron, 
Aurea tunc mediis urbis dbi templa dicabo 
C(Jlibus: lonias qua despectare procellas 
Dulce sity et flavo toUens ubi vertice pontum 
Turbidus objectas Achelous Echinadas exit. 

Stat. Theb. II. 726. 

Pleuron was said to be situated at the foot of 
mount Curium, from whence the Curetes were sup-Cnnum 
posed to derive their name. (Strab. X. p. 465.) 
Myenus is mentioned as another mountain in thisMyenus 
vicinity by Plutarch, or the writer of the treatise 
De Pluviis. (p. 17.) 

More io the east, and nearer to the sea, is the small 
town of Haticyraa or Licyma. (Strab. X. p. 460^ HaUcyma. 
Sfleph. Byz. v. 'AxlKvpva et XaXxi^. Scyl. Peripl. p. 
14. PKn. IV. 8. « After mount Galata,"* says Gell, 
^ there is a vi^y on the shore, right of which are 
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" the ruins, or rather, the terraces of Lycima or 
" Halicyma, the port or naval station of Calydon." 
Caiydon. Thirty stadia further inland stood 'Calydon, so 
famed in Grecian story, and the theme of poetry 
from Homer to Statius. We are told by mytholo^ 
gists that (Eneus, the father of Meleager and Tydeus, 
reigned at Caiydon, while his brother Agrius settled 
in Pleuron ; frequent wars, however, arose between 
them on the subject of contiguous lands, a circum- 
stance to which Homer alludes, when he says, 

'Afkf } TriPav KaXuSduva, xai aXX^Xouf Ivapi^ov* 

AItooKo) jUrSV, aiAVVOfjLivoi Ka\v8(ovo$ kpcivyr^s' 

Koup^Tf^ $6, iiairpaiiuv fi^fiaooTis cifV* Il« I. 5S5. 

From the same poet we collect that Caiydon was 
situated on a rocky height : 

XaXx/Sa T ay^iciKoVj KaXuSoiya rt TtBTprieca'av' 

II. B. 640. 
^O; ^ao*)} UXivpoovi xa) aiireiv^ .KoAuScovi 
AItcoXoTctiv avflwo-g—- II. N. ^17. 

Its territory, however, was ample and productive: 

'Oinrafii moruTOV trsBtov KciXuS&vos epuvvvj^y 

^Evfla jxiv ^vcoyov rejxsvo^ ^repixaXXe^ eXe<r$ai, 

UevTrixovToyvov to jxev ^jxktu, oJvoweSoio, 

"HftKTu 8e, ^iX^v ipO(riV TreUoio TapLsa-Qai. II. 1. 677. 

Caiydon is also mentioned as one of the chief 
iEtolian cities by Scylax, (Peripl. p. 14. Cf. Thuc. 
III. 102.) 

Some time after the Peloponnesian.war we find it 
in the possession of the Achaeans. Xenophon, who 
states the fact, does, not inform us under what cir- 
cumstances this change took place. (Hell. IV. 6, 1.) 
It is probable that the Calydonians themselves in^ 
vited over the Achaeans, to defend them against the 
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Acarnanians. (Pausan. Lacon, 10.) Their city was 
in consequence in the occupation of an Achsean gar- 
rison, until Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, 
compelled them to evacuate the place. (Diod. Sic. 
XV. 492.) It was still a town of importance during 
the Social war, (Polyb. IV. 65. et V. 95.) and as 
late as the time of Caesar. (B. Civ. III. 35.) But 
Augustus accomplished its downfall by removing the 
inhabitants to Nicopolis. Pausanias^ who relates the 
fact, mentions that on this occasion the statue of 
Diana Laphria, which was held in great veneration 
at Calydon, was given by the emperor to Patrae of 
Achaia. (Pausan. Achaic. 18.) Strabo speaks of 
a temple of Apollo Lathraeus near Calydon, (X. p. 
459.) but Casaubon and Palmerius wish to read La- 
phraeus ^. The same writer observes, that this city, 
once the ornament of Greece, exhibited but few ves- 
tiges in his time. 

To the citations already produced respecting Ca- 
lydon the following may be added. 

'Ex 8e XiTfiov KaXuloova too^ Me\eaypo$ S/Sa/vev 
OlveifS Tov f €\i^€U(Ti xai 'AxS«/ij poSwn^uf. 

Oeph. Argon. 166. 
Ka\v^aa9 fjiev tjBe yala IJtXoTrtlas ;^flovo^, 

Eur. Meleag. ap. Lucian. Symp. 

concessit in iras 

Ipse De(im antiqiiam genitor Calydona Dianse. 

iEu. VII. 305. 

Invidisse Decs, patriis ut redditus arvis 
Conjugium optatum et pulchram Calydona viderem ! 

^N. XI. 269. 

k Graec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 15. p. 472. 
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Plkiy teUft us that Calydoa stood near the Svemis^ 
and about seveu miles ao4 a half from the sea. (IV* 
2.) The TaUe Itinerary places it on the left banfe 
of the river^ and nine miles from the ford by whicb 
it is crossed. According to Dodwell, there are yet 
to be seen, in this direction the remains of a city> and 
its^ acropolis, composed of magnificent walls^ c&Or- 
structed nearly in a regular manner* Near Calj^ion^ 
was a cmisiderable marsh abounding in fish, which 
was farmed by some Romans settled at Patrae* (Strab. 
Onthispa. X. p. 460w) Pajmerius thinks this may be the '0>^ 
Xifjt^ of Nicander. 

Taphiassus Nf^rer the sca rose mount Taphiassus^ where 
^^^' Nessu&.wa& said to have 4ied,'and to have thus com* 
municated^a fetid odour to the waters which issued 
from it. ^Strab. IX« p. 426. Apdilod. ap. eund* X. 
460. Antig. Caryst. Paradox, PUn. IV. 2.) Sir W^ 
Gell,, descrilnng the rout^ from the Evenus^ to Nau- 
pactus, says, ^^ After the. valley of Halicyma the roa^L 
^* mounts a dangerous precipice, now called KaMs^ 
^^ cala^ the ancient mount Taphiassus, where there 
" is at the base a number of springs of fetid water ^T 
Macynia. On the castem slope of this height stood the town 
of Macynia, or Macynium, built, as Strabo affirms, 
after the return of the Heraclidas into Peloponnesus ; 
and he blames Hellanicus for having ascribed to it 
greater ^mtiquity. (X. p. 451.) This place is. also 
mentioned by Archytas of Amphissa. (ap, Plut. 
Quaest. Graec.) 

Tijy /3or^uo<rT6(pavpy [jAJphrvqvv Maxuvav hfuvv^v. 

In an epigram of Alcaeus the Messenian we read, 
» Itiner. f). 292. 
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Maxwov Tftp^, Zfu *OXujX9riff, pi^t ^IXimrog 

Anthol. GBiEC. t.I. p. 489. 

(a;eph- Byz. v. MoKVHia. Plin. IV. 2.) « After the 
" dangerous hill of Kakiscala,'' says Gell, " the rains 
*^ of Macynia may be supposed near a ruined ancient 
"tower on the left «»." 

Molycria or Molycrium next follows, situated, ac-Moiy. 
cording to Thucydides, close to the sea. It had been 
colonized by the Corinthians, who were expelled by 
the Athenians, and was afterwards taken by the 
Jltolians and Peloponnesians, under Eurylochys 
(11. 84. III. 102. Diod. Sic. XII. 317.) It is also 
alluded to by Pausanias, (Eliac. I. 3.) who elsewhere 
writes it Molycria, (Boeot. 81.) as do Scylax, p. 14. 
S^bo, X. p. 451. and 460. Plut. Conv. Sap. and Eu- 
phorio. (ap. Steph. Byz. v. MoXv/cp€^a.) Strabo reports 
that its foundation was subsequent to the return of 
the Heraclidae. (X. p. 451.) The spot oh which it 
stood is now called CavroUmne^ where its remains 
are yet pierceptiWe ^ 

Beyond is Antirrhium, a promontory so caUed^****" 
from its being of^site to Rhium, another point in 
Acham. It was sometimes surnamed Molycricum, 
from its vicinity to the town just noticed, (Thuc. 
II. 86.) and was also called Rhium j^tolicum. (Polyb. 
V. 94.) Here the Crisssean^ or, as Scylax terms it, 
the Delphic gulf properly commenced. (Peripl. p. 
14.) Thucydides states that the inta^al between 
flbe two capes was barely seven stadia ; the geogra- 
pher above quoted says ten stadia. . Strabo observes, 
^that the Corinthian giilf commences from the 

" Irin. p. 292. » Melet. Gcogr. t. II. p. 308. 

yOL. 11. G 
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" mouth of the Evenus; some say from that of the 
" Achelous : from this point the two opposite shores 
" decidedly approach towards each other till they 
"quite meet at Rhium and Antirrhium, leaving 
" only a strait of five stadia wide. Antirrhium is 
" situated on the confines of JEtolia and Locris, and 
" it is usually called Rhium Molycrium." (VIII. 335. 
Cf. Plin. IV. 2. Mel. II. 2.) 

The narrowness of the strait rendered this point 
of great importance for the passage of troops to and 
from ^tolia and the Peloponnesus. (Polyb. IV. 10* 
and 190 ^" Antirrhium was a temple sacred to 
Neptune. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 14. Thuc. II. 84. Diod. 
Sic. Pausan. Phoc. 11.) Other citations relating to 
Rhium of JEtolia will be found in Scymnus Ch. v. 
477. Hellad. Excerp. ap. Phot. Aristid. Rhet. Bfeit. 
II. Ptol. p. 86. -The Turkish fortress, which now 
occupies the site of Antirrhium, is known by the 
name of Boumelia^. 

It would seem from Polybius and Livy that the 
name of Rhium was occasionally applied also to the 
strait itself. (Polyb. IV. 64. Liv. XXVII. 29.) 

Having now completed the survey of the mari- 
time part of iEtolia, we must endeavour to collect 
what information we can respecting the northern 
and interior part of that province, which is properly 
the ^tolia Epictetos of Strabo. And here I may 
observe, that we should have been^ in a complete 
state of ignorance on this point, had it not been for 
one very interesting passage of Polybius, in which 
he gives a sufficiently detailed and descriptive ac« 
count of the central region of ^tolia, respecting 

<> Gell*s Itiner. p. 293. 
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which all other authors are either silent, or without 
him unintelligible. I allude to the historian's nar* 
rative of an expedition undertaken and executed 
with singular ability and success by Philip III. of 
Macedon against Thermus, the chief city of the 
Jltolians. As that town lay in a central part of 
their territory, Polybius, in relating the enterprise, 
has had an opportunity of describing a country very 
little known probably to the Greeks in general in 
his day, and much less to us at the present time, 
since no antiquarian traveller has ventured, if we 
except Pouqueville, and a learned countryman of 
our ownP, to explore this wild and remote tract of 
land. With the assistance then of Polybius we will 
fdlow the king of Macedon in his well'-organized 
and r^id movement through central ^toUa to sur- 
prise Thermus. (V. 7.) Having crossed the Ache- 
Ions by the ford of Conope in coming from Acar- 
nania, he laid waste the enemy's country as he ad- 
vanced, leaving Stratus, Agrinium, and the dty of 
the Thestians {Qemetg) on his left, and on his right 
Conope, Lysimachia, Trichonium, Phceteum. The 
only two points known to us here are Stratus and 
Conope, between which the Macedonian army cer- 
tainly passed. As the latter was on their right, it 
is probable that they marched round the north 
shore of the lake of Angela CastroUf or Conope. 
Agrinium and Thestia would then lie further north, 
hi order to be on the left of the march. Diodorus 
l^culus is the only author besides Polybius who has 
mentioned Agrinium. From him we learn that it Agrinium. 

P Col. Leake, to whom ooly certain information on the more 
the curious in ancient topogra- obscure localities of ancient 
phy must look for correct and Greece. 
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was an Acarnanian town, whither, by the advice of 
Cassander, a portion of the nation concentrated itself 
after abandoning the villages which they had pre- 
viously inhabited. (XVIII. 707.) Subsequently we 
are informed by the same writer that Agrinium was 
besi^ed by the iKtolians, and that it surrendered to 
them by capitulation. (XVIII. 708.) It was doubt- 
less on the left bank of the Achelous, because at 
that period the ^tolians had not yet encroached oh 
the right side of that river. I make this observa- 
tion, because from Polybius's narrative we might be 
led to suppose it was on the same side as Stratus* 
Agrinium perhaps stood on or near the site now 
occupied by Vrachori, a well-peopled modem towp, 
at three hours distance from the AchelousS but 
which cannot possibly be Thermus, as Gell sup- 
poses ^ 

Thcstia. Thcstia occurs only in Polybius, unless we sup- 
pose that Stephanus alludes to it under the name of 
Hestiaea, a city of Acamania. (v. 'Eor/aia.) It per- 
haps derived its name from Thestius, an ancient 
chief of the Curetes*. The situation of this town is 
uncertain ; but it miay answer to the vestiges ob- 
served by PouqueviUe, one hour north-west of Vra^ 
chori. This district in modem maps bears the name 
of VlochesK We must now advert to the towns 
which the army of Philip left to their right. Conope 

Tricho. and Lysimachia have already been spoken of. Tri- 
chonium, which next follows, was situated on or 

Q Hobhouse*sTravels,p.20I. riant vegetation. PouqueviUe, 

This traveller observes, that the Voyage, t. III. p. 511. 

^tolian side of the Achelous is ^ Itiner. p. 302. 

very different from the Acarna- * Paloier. Graec. Ant. 1. IV. 

nian, less woody and hilly, and c. 13. p. 464. 

abounding with tracts of luxu- ^ PouqueviUe, t. III. p. 511. 
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near a more considerable lake than that of Conope, 
to which it communicated its name. Strabo speaks 
also of this place; which is incorrectly written Tra-Trichonis 

lacus. 

chinium in the MSS. : he says it belonged to ^tolia 
Proper, and stood in a rich and fertile country. (X. 
p. 450.) Polybius mentions different individuals who 
were natives of Trichonium. (IV. 3. V. 13. and 
XVII. 10.) as does likewise Pausanias. (Corinth. 37. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Tpiyaviov.) It was evidently a ' 
place of some importance. I am not aware that any 
traveller has explored its ruins. It must have stood 
however towards the southern side of the lake, as 
the army left it on their right. Beyond, on the 
same side, was Phoeteum, or Phyteum ; the latter isPhateum 

. velPhy- 

perhs^s the true reading, as we find it in Steph. teum. 
Byz., who quotes from the eleventh book of Poly- 
bius. (v. ^vraiov.) No other writer notices it. 

After passing these towns, the Macedonians halted 
at Metapa, situated on the Trichonian lake, and atMetapa. 
the entrance of a narrow and dangerous defile, which 
followed the shore for the space of thirty stadia.^ 
The whole country along the lake, says the historian, 
is mountainous and rugged, and closed in by woods. 
On the approach of the enemy, the iBtolians de- 
serted Metapa ; which Philip caused to be occupied 
by a body of 500 soldiers, whom he left there to 
protect his rear. Metapa is to be met with in no 
other writer except Steph. Byz. (v. MeroTra.) It is 
however a material point to settle its topography, 
as it win throw light upon the whole of the subse- 
quent march, and guide us to the position of Ther- 
mus, the chief city of Mtoha. There is little doubt 
but that the site of Metapa is now occupied by Me^ 
targa, a small village on the south shore of the lake 
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of Vrackoriy the ancient Palus Trichonis, where 
some remains are still visible. On referring to the 
map, we shall find that the Macedonian army, on 
leaving the shores of the lake Conppe, must have 
struck off in a southerly direction between it and 
the lake on which Metapa was situated, and which 
now takes its name from the town of Vra^hari. 
Having ascertained the site of Metapa, we can be 
at no loss to discern the direction in which the 
army proceeded. Philip, after making arrangements 
suitable to the difficulties of the march he was about 
to commence, moved forward, having the lake on 
his left, which secured him from any attack in that 
direction, while his right was protected by light 
troops, which advanced at some distance from the 
main body, but parallel to its line of march. After 
skirting the lake in this manner for thirty stadia, 

Pamphia. the Macedonian army reached a village called Pam- 
phia, which was also taken without resistance. 
From thence to Thermus there remained only thirty 
stadia, but the march exceeded in difficulty any 
thing which they had yet encountered ; for not only 
was the road exceedingly steep and craggy, but it 
was rendered in some places most perilous by the 
formidable precipices which lined it on either side. 
Such, however, was the energy of the Macedonian 
troops, that they surmounted every obstacle, and 

Thermus. reached Thennus long before sunset. This city, 
being wholly unprepared for such an attack, fell 
into their hands without resistance. So remote in- 
deed was its situation, that it was considered inac* 
cessible, and was therefore deemed as it were the 
citadel of all iBtolia. It was here that the assem- 
blies for deciding the elections of magistrates were 
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held, as well as the most splendid festivals and com- 
mercial meetings. Hence the place was stored, not 
only with abundance of provisions and necessaries of 
life^ but with the most costly furniture and utensils 
of every kind adapted for entertainments. All these 
fell into the hands of the invaders, who in their pil- 
lage of the town did not spare even the temples, 
but, in revenge for the excesses committed by the 
^tolians at Dium and Dodona, de£aced the statues, 
which amounted to more than two thousand, set fire 
to the porches, and finally razed the buildings them- 
sdves to the ground. They found also in Thermus 
a quantity of arms, of which they selected the most 
costly to carry away, but the greater part they 
burnt, to the number of 15,000 complete suits of 
armour. In like manner, whatever was not thought 
worthy of removal was consumed in heaps before 
the camp. All these facts attest the size and opu- 
lence of this town ; of which, however, so little is 
known, that, with the exception of Strabo and Po- 
lybius, its name occurs in no ancient author. Strabo, 
quoting from Ephorus, mentions the fact of that 
historian's having visited Thermi, where the Mto- 
lians held their great national assembly; and his 
having there seen an inscription on a statue of iElto- 
lus recording the Elean origin of that chief, and 
ascribing to him the foundation of the ^tolian na- 
tion. (X. p. 463.) 

Polybius justly censures the conduct of Philip on 
this occasion, who, however provoked by the ex- 
cesses committed in his dominions, ought not to 
have given way to his rage in such a relentless vin- 
dication of his wrongs. It appears further, from a 
fragment of Polybius, that, as if not yet appeased 
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by the havoc and destruction he had brought upon, 
this unfortunate city, Philip some years after again 
made a similar expedition against it, when he ef- 
fected a still more complete destruction than in the 
previous attack. The passage particularly mentions 
a temple of Apollo, as a building of celebrity, be- 
longing to the place. (XI. 4.) 

Other allusions to Thermus, and the general meet- 
ings held there by the iKtolians, will be found in 
the same author, (XVIII. 31.) a passage which 
Livy seems to have misapprehended, when he inter- 
prets the expression ttjv rZv Sepi^tK&v aivotov to mean 
" the assembly held at Thermopylae." (XXXIII. 35.* 
Cf. Polyb. Excerpt. XXVIII. 4. Steph. Byz. v. Qkf 

After having accomplished his object in the space 
of one night spent at Thermus, Philip commenced 
his retreat by the same way he came. He succeeded 
in reaching Pamphia, after defeating a body of j3Eto-. 
lians, who attempted to harass his rear, and, having 
set fire to that place, halted at Metapa, which on 
the following day he destroyed also ; and again set- 
ting forward, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Acrae. Acrae, which Stephanus places in Acarnania, (v.. 
"AKpa,) but it should be observed he acknowledges 
an ^tolian town called ''AKparya$, as well as another 
named 'AtcpoiroXi^. From thence the Macedonian 
army arrived at Conope, and reentered Acarnania. 
(Polyb. V. 13.) 

The great body of the ^tolian people was di- 
vided, as we are informed by Thucydides, into three 
principal tribes, the Eurytanes, Apodoti, and Ophio- 

» Palmer. Exercit in Auct. Graec. p. 89. 
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nenses. Of these the Eurytanes were by far theEurytanei. 
most considerable; but they used a barbarous lan- 
guage, and were said to live on raw flesh. (III. 94.) 
This clan possessed an oracle and shrine sacred to 
Ulysses, to which Lycophron alludes when he says, 

Mavriv Sf vtxpov Evpureiif OTf^t^fi Xicd^ — ver. 799. 

And Tzetzes his commentator observes, that Aristo- 
tle in his account of Ithaca, as well as Nicander in 
his jEtolica, both mentioned this tradition. It is 
probable that Thermus, and the country to the 
north of the Trichonian lake as far as Aperantia, 
and the borders of Thessaly, belonged to the Eury- 
tanes. Strabo ascribes to them a city named (Echa-(Echaiia. 
lia. (X. p. 448. Steph. Byz. v. EvptrrSofe^.) 

The Apodoti lay to the south-east of the Euryta* 
nes, in the mountainous country above Naupactus, 
and the territory of the Lacri Ozolae. They also 
were accounted a barbarous people, having no pre- 
tensions to be classed with those of Greece. (Polyb. 
Excerpt. XVII. 5. Liv. XXXII. 34.) It was against 
them that Demosthenes commenced his operations, 
by which he hoped to compel the whole ^toKan 
confederacy to join the Athenian alliance. Having 
collected his forces, he moved from (Enon, a port on 
the coast of the Locri Ozolae, and at daybreak sur- 
prised Potidania, the first jEtolian town on this Potidania. 
border. (Thuc. III. 96. Steph. Byz. v. IIoT/Sav/a.) 
Livy likewise notices Potidania, when speaking of a 
descent made by Philip king of Macedon on the jEto- 
lian coast. He also on that occasion names Apol-ApoUonia. 
Ionia as a fortress in the same vicinity. The next 
day the Athenian general reached Crocylium, acrocyUiim. 
town known to us only from this passage; but 
which Eustathius and Stephanus Byz. (v. KpoKvXiov) 
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have confounded with the Crocylia of Homer, whieh 
has been akeady spoken of under the head of Ithaca. 

Tichium. Demostheues now advanced to Tichium, a fortress 
of little note, since the name does not occur else- 
where. Having from thence desipatched the booty 
and captives into the Locrian territory for the sake 

^gitimn. of sccurity, he moved to ^^!gitium, a town occupy- 
ing an elevated situation, in a mountainous country, 
about eighty stadia from the sea, which, as the in- 
habitants had deserted it, was taken without resist- 
ance ; but in the mean while the jEtolians had col- 
lected in large bodies from all parts, and began to 
hem in the small army of Demosthenes. Unpro- 
vided with light armed troops, the most useful for 
encountering the iEltolians, who were armed in a 
similar manner, and unacquainted with the country 
in which they fought, the Athenians and their allies 
T^ere overpowered, after an obstinate but desultory 
conflict, and forced to seek safety in flight. De- 
mosthenes and a small remnant of his troops ef- 
fected their escape, the rest perished in the ravines 
and precipices with which the country abounded. 
(Thuc. III. 98.) -^gitium is perhaps ^Egae, which 
Stephanus places in iStolia. (v. Alyai.) 

A considerable mountain-chain, which rises be- 
hind LepantOf the ancient Naupactus, and connects - 
itself with mount Chalcis and Taphiassus, stretches 
along the country of the Aphodoti, on the southern 
side of the valley in which the Evenus flows, atid 
finally joins the central ridges of (Eta and Pindus. 

Corax The ancient name of this elevated chain was Corax, 
and it is not altogether lost in that of Koraka, by 
which it is known at the present day. (Strab. IX. 
p. 417. and X. p. 450.) It was necessary to cross 
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this mountain of Mtoha. in proceeding from the 
Maliac gulf to Naupactus ; and the passage to an 
army presented considerable difficulties : of this we 
have an instance in the march of the consul M. Aci- 
lius Glabrio, who, after defeating Antiochus at Ther- 
mopyte, and taking Heraclea, is said by Livy to 
have passed the Corax on his way to Naupactus, 
which he intended to besiege. Had the iEltolians 
occupied this important pass, the Roman arniy 
would probably have experienced some great disas- 
ter; as it was, their loss in men and beasts of 
burden, who fell down the precipices, was very 
considerable. (XXXVI. 30. and XXXVII. 4. Po- 
lyb. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Kopa^.) 

Belonging to the same chain was perhaps Oreia, oreia 
a high mountain of iEltolia, as Athenaeus reports, on™**"^ 
the authority of Nicander, in his description of that 
country. (VII. 48.) 

The Ophionenses {'0<f>iov€ii) were the last people ophionen. 
of ^tolia to the north-east, as we learn from Thu-*^' 
cydides ; they reached in fact to the mountains im- 
mediately above the Trachinian and (Etean districts, 
near the Maliac gulf. Strabo writes the name '0<f>i€T^. 
(X. p. 451. and also Ovid.) 

Adjacet his Pleuron : in qua trepidantibus alis 
Ophias eflFugit natorum vulnera Combe. 

Metam. VII. 882. 

The Bomienses (B<o fjni^g) inhabited a portion ofBomienses. 
this angle of ^tolia, as we learn from Thucydides 
(loc. cit.) and Strabo, who states that the Evenus 
had its source in their district. (X. p. 451. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. B»/to/.) 

The Callienses were another inconsiderable people caUienses. 
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belonging to the Ophionenses, according to Thucy- 
dides, (loc. cit.) who appear to have occupied the ex- 
treme border of the mountainous district contiguous 
to Doris and the south-east comer of Thessaly. 
This we learn from Pausanias, who relates an at- 
tempt made by a large detachment of Gauls from 
the army under Brennus, to penetrate from the val- 
ley of the Sperchius into ^tolia through their defiles. 
In this they succeeded but too well, as the main 
body of the iEltolian troops was employed in guard- 
ing Thermopylae with the allied forces of Greece ; 

CaiKum. and seizing upon CalUum, the principal town of the 
district, they committed every excess and act of 
cruelty which the most savage ferocity could dictate; 
sacking and plundering the temples as well as pri- 
vate dwellings, and at length setting fire to the 
town. The iEltolians, however, had an opportunity 
of avenging these atrocities, on the retreat of their 
enemies, which took place soon afterwards ; and so 
vigorously were they pressed, that out of 40,000 men 
scarcely one half rejoined the main army. (Phoc. 22,) 
Gallium, or Callipolis, as Livy calls it, was situated 
on the cross road leading from Heraclea Trachinia 
to Naupactus, over mount Corax. (XXXVI, 30, Po- 
lyb. ap. Steph, Byz. v. Kopa!^.) Stephanus, who 
writes it Galliae, KaXJJai, says, it belonged to the 
jEtoUan Tripolis; alluding perhaps to the division 
into Eurytanes, Apodoti, and Ophionenses. 

A few places only, taken from various authors, 
now remain to be named, the positions of which are 
quite unknown. 

EUopiunu EUopium, noticed by Polybius in his eleventh 
book, according to Steph. Byz. (v. 'EkXoviov.) 
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Ortjgia, from which Delos is said to have ob-Ortygia. 
tained its name of Ortygian, according to Nicander, 
quoted by the Schol. to Apol. Rhod. (I. v. 419.) 

Thorax, a town of -^Aolia. (Steph. Byz. v. e»/>a|.) Thorax. 

Cynossema, a spot in the territory of Calydon,Cyno8ae- 
where the dog of Atlanta, who had been killed by 
the boar, was buried. .(Jul. Poll. Onomast. V. 45.) 

Pherae in MtoUa. (Steph. Byz. v. ^epaL) Them. 

There must have been also a place named Isus, 
from which Alexander Isius, an iEtolian more than 
once mentioned by Polybius, derived his name. (Ex- 
cerpt. XVII. 10.) 

The site of Agremones is said by Hesychius to be 
in jEtolia. (v. ^AypifAoveg.) 

We must now notice the small district of Aperan-Aperantia 
tia, which lay on the confines of jEtolia, and the ter- 
ritory of the Amphilochi. It is only from Livy and 
Polybius that we obtain any information respecting 
this petty state. It appears at first to have belonged 
with Doiopia to Philip of Macedon, firom whom it 
was taken by the ^tolians, probably after his defeat 
at Cynoscephalse. Subsequently, however, that so- 
vereign repossessed himself of Aperantia, on the 
cpiarrel of the iCtolians with the Romans. (Liv. 
XXXVI. 34.) Again, however, it was recaptured 
by them after the revolt of Athamania. (XXXVIII. 
3. Polyb. Excerpt. XX. 11. and XXII. 8. Plut. 
Vit. T. Flamin.) 

After the failure of the attempt of Perseus, the 
son of Philip, to occupy Stratus, he withdrew his 
troops into Aperantia with the concurrence of Archi- 
damus^ praetor of the iCtolians, and there left eight 
hundred men to guard the territory, the extent of 
which must have been very inconsiderable. It would 
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seem from this passage that the Aperantii were not 
absolutely under the dominion of ^tolia. (Liv. 
XLIII. 22.) Palmerius conceives the name to be 
derived from the Greek word aircpayroi-, impljring the 
situation of the country on the banks of the Ache- 
lous, which in this part of its course becomes a lai^ 
stream ". However this may be, I am inclined to 
think that Aperantia is at present the district of 
Carpenitze, situated towards the upper part of the 
course of the Aspro Potamo or Achelous, and on 
its left bank. It is separated from the valley of the 
Sperchius by a chain of mountains, which, as we ob- 
served in the description of Thes^saly, was known to 
the ancients by the name of mons Tymphrestus. If 
Stephanus is correct in his citation from Polybius, 

Aperantia there was a city of the same name as the province. 

*^^ We may conjecture that this has been replaced by the 

town of Carpenitze. The stream on which it is si- 
tuated, and to which it communicates its name, per- 

Campyius haps auswcrs to the Campylus, a river, for the ex- 
istence of which we have the authority of Diodorus 
Siculus, who states that Cassander, in order to assist 
the Acamanians when at war with the iEltolians, 
who favoured Antigonus, invaded Mtolia, and en- 
camped near the river Campylus*. (XVIII. 708.) 

ATHAMANIA. 
The Athamanes were more properly of Epirotic 
than ^tolian origin, (Strab. VII. p. 326.) and might 
therefore have been noticed in the section relating 

" Graec. Ant. 1. IV. c. 4. p. tion which reaUy belongs to the 

433. Petitarus of LiVy, except that 

^ Mons. Barbie du Bocage, it ought to Ml on the Acarna- 

in his maps to Anacharsis, as- nian side of the Achelous. 
signs to the Campylus a situa- 
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to Epirus; but their history seems so much con- 
nected with that of iEltoIia that it was deemed more 
convenient to include them in the present division. 
Pliny certainly classes them with the iEltolians. 
(IV. 2.) 

The earliest mention of this people occurs in Dio- 
dorus, who mentions their having taken part in the 
Lamiac war in favour of the Athenians. (XVIII. 
595.) They were at this time apparently of little 
importance from their numbers or territorial extent ; 
it was not till many years after that they acquired 
greater power and influence, as it would seem by the 
subjugation and extirpation of several small Thessa- 
lian and Epirotic tribes, such as the ^nianes, the 
^thices, and Perrhsebi ; they subsequently appear in 
history as valuable allies to the jEtolians, and formi-^ 
dable enemies to the sovereigns of Macedon. (Strab. 
IX. p. 427.) At this period they were governed by 
a native prince named Amynander, who is often 
named in Livy and the Fragments of Polybius. 
Under his command they made frequent inroads 
into the heart of Thessaly, and when pursued by the 
Macedonian armies, easily escaped by the numerous 
and difficult mountain passes which communicated 
with their own wild and sequestered valleys. (Liv. 

XXXI. 28, 41. and 42.) From whence they again 
poured forth when the danger no longer threatened. 
By this harassing warfare they distracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and rendered an essential service 
to the Romans and ^tolians, whose operations they 
also greatly facilitated from thdr knowledge of the 
country, which was then the scene of war. (Liv. 

XXXII. 14.) Amynander joined the consul T. Fla- 
mininus with a select body of troops before the battle 
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of Cynoscephalae, and took part in that action, which 
decided the fate of the war. (Liv. XXXIII. 3.) In 
return for these services Amynander was allowed hy 
the Romans to retain those fortresses on the borders 
of Thessaly which he had taken from Philip in the 
course of the war. (Polyb. Frag. XVIII. 30.) 

The ties, however, which connected this prince 
with iErtolia seem to have been more binding thaa 
the advantages held out by his alliance with Rome ; 
and we accordingly find him supporting the league 
which was formed on the arrival of Antiochus in 
Greece, for the purpose of expelling the Romans 
from that country. (Liv. XXXVI. 9.) The failure 
of this enterprise was attended with very disastrous 
consequences to the interests of the Athamanian 
chief; since Philip, having become the ally of Rome, 
invaded Athamania at the head of an army, and 
forced Amynander to abandon his dominions, which 
fell an easy prey to the Macedonian forces. The , 
Athamanian prince took refuge from the vengeance 
of Rome at Ambracia, then in the possession of the 
MtolianSf and where he remained waiting for an 
opening to return to his country, and recover his lost 
territoiy. (Liv. XXXVI. 14. and 28. Polyb. Frag.' 
XX. 10.) It was not long before the wished for 
opportunity presented itself. The Athamanes, at- 
tached to their prince, and galled by the Macedo- 
nian yoke, secretly planned, in conjunction with the 
iQtolians, the restoration of Amynander. Accord- 
ingly, on a given day, the conspirators, supported by 
some iEtolian troops, seized on all the principal 
towns, whence they expellied the Macedonian garri- 
sons, and finally succeeded in reinstating their ex- 
iled sovereign on his throne. Philip, on hearing the 
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news of this sudden revolt, advanced rapidly to 
Gomphi with six thousand men, and from thence 
endeavoured to penetrate into Athamania; but he 
found the passes already occupied, and his advance 
so strenuously opposed, that he was compelled to re- 
treat to Gomphi with loss. (Liv. XXXVIII. 1.) 
Amynander, on regaining possession of his crown, 
sent an embassy: to the Romans, which was cour-; 
teously received, as they probably viewed with se- 
cret satisfaction Philip's projects of aggrandizement 
thus eflfectually checked in this quarter without any 
interference on their part. (Liv. XXXVIII. 3. Po- 
lyb. Frag. XXII. 8.) We subsequently find Amy- 
nander employed as a mediator between the iEtolians 
and Romans, during the siege of Ambracia. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 9. Polyb. XXII. 12.) 

Little, further is known of the Athamanes, and 
Strabo, who hardly considered them as Greeks, 
(VII. p. 326.) informs us that they had ceased to 
exist ^ a nation in his time. (IX. p. 429.) 

The rude habits of this people may be inferred 
&om a custom which, we are assured by an ancient 
historian, prevailed among them, of assigning to 
their females the active labours of husbandry, while 
the males were chiefly employed in tending their 
flocks. (Heraclid. Pont. Frag.) Stephanus reports 
that some considered them to be Illyrians, others 
Thessalians. (v. ^Mafuavia.) 

The four principal towns of Athamania were Ar- 
githea, Tetraphylia, Heraclea, and Theodoria, as we 
learn from Livy in his account of the revolution, by 
which Amynander was replaced on the throne. 
(XXXVm. 1.) 

As it was against Argithea that Philip first di-Argithea 
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rected his efforts in advancing from Gomphi to re- 
cover Athamania, we may presume that this town 
was to the north of the others* 

Near it, and on the side of Thessalj, was a hill or 

Ethopia. fortress called Ethopia, which commanded the town. 
Argithea answers perhaps to the modem Gardikaki, 
situated on the borders of Epirus towards the upper 
part of the valley of that river, which I have sup- 
posed to be the Inachus of Hecataeus. This river is 
noticed by Livy in his account of the operations 
here alluded to, but without mention of its name. 
(XXXVIII. 2.) 

T.Jovis Near Ethopia was a temple sacred to Jupiter 
Acraeus. (Liv. loc. cit.) 

Tetrsphy- Tctraphylia, the position of which is wholly un- 
determined, contained the royal treasury. The name 
of this dty leads us to conclude that it was formed 
from the union of four different tribes. (Liv. loc. 
Cit.) 

Theodoria. Theodorfd alouc retains its name, by which we 
are enabled to fix upon its situation, in the southern 
part of this district to the north-east of Arta. 

Heradea^ Heraclcd, the last of the four towns above men- 
tioned, is not spoken of by any other author, and its 
site cannot therefore now be ascertained. 

Besides the places here detailed, Livy mentions a 

Theium. few Other Athamanian fortresses. Theium, defended 
for some time by the Macedonians, but at last con- 
quered. (XXXVIII. 2.) — ^Athenaeum and Poetneum, 
situated on the border of Thessaly, and retained by 
the troops of Philip; but were afterwards claimed 
by the Athamanes in a discussion hdd before Ro- 
man commissioners. (XXXVIII. 1. and XXXIX. 
25.) 
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Stephanus Bjz. enables us to make two additions 
to the above list, Cranon and Acanthus. The former Cranon. 
seems to retain some vestige of its name, which it 
derived from Cranon^ son of Pelasgus, in that of 
Crania, (v. Kpaiwv.) The latter derived its appella- 
tion from mount Acanthius, mentioned by Pliny AcantWui 
(IV. 2.) which IS probably the elevated ridge be- 
tween the valleys of the ArachtJius and the Inachus, 
now known by the name of T^merha. 

That part of Athamania which was situated near 
tiie Ach^tis was called^ from that cirounstance, 
Parachetoitift. It was annexed to Thessaly by the Pandiei. 
B(Mnans, a circumstance which gave offence to Phi^^'^* 
lip of Macedon. <Liv. XXXIX. 36.) 
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SECTION IX. 

DORIS, LOCRIS, AND EUBCEA. 



Origin of the Dorians — ^Description of their Tetrapolis, and the 
ancient Dryopis — ^The Locri Ozolse — ^Epicpemidii and Opuntii 
— ;EubaBa — History and topography of that island. 

Th£ Greeks applied the name of Doris to a small 
tract of country situated to the north-east of MtoliOf 
and confined between the high chains of mountains 
belonging to that province, as well as those of Par- 
nassus to the south, and of (Eta to the east and 
north. This rugged and obscure canton would have 
presented but little to attract notice and attention, 
were it not for the circumstance, of its having given 
birth to some of the most powerful and celebrated 
tribes of ancient Greece. Since it is an undisputed 
fact, that the Dorians, who were afterwards so 
widely disseminated throughout the Peloponnese, 
migrated from thence when they associated them- 
selves with the Heraclidae, and assisted them in re- 
covering the ppssessions of their ancestors. But the 
small tribe to which the name of Dorians was first 
applied, as it is said, from Dorus the son of Hellen, 
(Herod. I. 56.) had not always occupied the moun- 
tainous region above described ; for it had been ap- 
parently in possession of the more fertile and exten- 
sive district of the Thessalian Hestiaeotis, though 
under a different appellation, being driven from 
thence, however, by the Cadmeans, the Macedni, 
as they were then designated, retired towards 
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Pindus, and finally passed into Doris. Herodo- 
tus, who is our principal authority in this remote 
period of Grecian history, also informs us that the 
more ancient name of this small tract of country 
was Dryopis, derived doubtless from the Dryopes, 
one of the earliest tribes of Greece. (Herod, loc. cit. 
et VIII. 31. Strab. IX. p. 433. Scymn. Ch. v. 595. 
Pausan. Messen. 34. ApoUodor. II. 7> 7- Diodor. 
IV. 67.) 

It is said that iE^mius, king of Doris, or ^palius, 
as he is called by Strabo, having lost his dominions, 
had been reinstated by Hercules; in gratitude for 
which important service, the Dorian prince adopted 
his son Hyllus after that hero's death, and bequeathed 
to him his dominions. It was thus that Doris be- 
came the abode of the Heraclidae during their exile 
from Peloponnesus, and the spot whence they con- 
certed their plans for r^aining their possessions in 
that country, which they carried into effect eighty 
years after the siege of Troy. (Thuc. I. 12. Strab. 
IX. p. 427. Pind. Pyth. I. 121. ubi vid. Schol. 
Apollod. II. 8, 3. Ephor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. AvfjLcof. 
et Dicaearch. ap. eund. v. Awpiov. Pausan. Eliac. I. 

1.) ^ 

The Dorians, thus transplanted into a more genial 
climate. and a more ample and fertile territory, seem 
always to have preserved a grateful recollection of 
their primitive abode, and to have been anxious to 
maintain that interchange of good-will with their 
mother country, which was especially cherished by 
the ancient Greeks, and forms one of the most pleas- 
ing features in their system of colonization. Lace- 
daemon more particularly, as the leading Peloponne- 
sian stat^ of Dorian origin, was frequently called' 
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upon to assist its Kttle metropolis when threatened 
hj attacks from the more powerful Phodans and the 
highlanders of (Eta. (Thnc, I. 107. III. 93.) But 
still this small territory was however occasionally an 
object of contention to the neighbouring states. (IHod. 
Sic. XVI. 627. Strab. IX. p. 4fl7.) more especiaUy in 
the latter period of Grecian history, during the iCta- 
lian and Macedonian wars ; so that, as Strabo observes, 
it is a matter of surprise that its few towns should 
have still existed, when the Romans became masters 
ofGreece. (IX. p. 487.) 

The Dorian republic, as the term TetrapoHs, usu- 
aUy applied to it, sufficiently denotes, consisted of four 
cities, respecting the names of which various accounts 
have been transmitted to us by the ancients. If we 
are to credit the Scholiasts of Pindar (Pyth. 1. 121.) 
and Aristophanes, (Plut. 885.) they were six in num- 
ber; but the passages fh)ni these writers are evidently 
corrupt, and at all events we ought to prefer the au- 
thority of earlier records. Strabo acknowledges but 
four, which he names Erineus, Boium, Pindus, Cyti- 

Erineus. nium. (IX. p. 427.) The former of these is recognised 
by several authors; namiely, Thucydides, 1. 107. Scyl. 
p. 24. Diod. Sic. IV. 187. et XI. 79. Scymn. Ch. 592. 
Pomp. Mel. II. 3. Ptolem. p. 87. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Eptv€o^. Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 741. Pfin. IV. 7. They 

Boium. are also generally agreed about Boium. (Thuc. I. 
l07. Scyl. p. 24.) But greater uncertainty pgrevails 

Pindus. respecting Pindus, which, according to Strabo, stood 
above Erineus ; he adds, that in its vicinity flowed a 

Pindus fl. stream of the same name, which joined the C^his- 
sus close to Lilaea, a Phocian town, near which the 
latter river was known to take its source ; and he 
further informs us, that some writers gave to thfe 
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town of Pindus the name of Acjrphas. (Cf. Steph,Acyphafc 
Byz. V. *Ajcu0af .) Pindus is acknowledged by Pliny, 
IV. 7. Pomp. Mel- II- 3. Schol- Pind- Pyth. 1. 121- 

Cytinium was probably the most considerable of Cytmium- 
all the Dorian cities ; at least it is more frequently 
mentipned in history than any other- Thucydides 
reports that it was situated to the left or west of 
Parnassus, and on the borders of the Locri OzoLse, 
(III- 95-) he likewise states that some Locrian host*^ 
ages were placed there by Eurylochus, who com- 
manded the Spartan troops destined to act against \ 
Naupactus. (III. 102. Diod. Sic. IV. 187.) -ffischines 
observes^ that it sent one deputy to the Amphic- 
tyonic council^. (De Fals. Leg. p. 43.) 

This dty was in the occupation of Philip son (^ 
Amyntas, together with Elatea in Phocis, a short 
time before the battle of Chaeronea. (Philochor. ap. 
Dionys* p. 742.^) It is referred to by Lycoph^on, 
1388. 

Ol 8* 0t8 riTapToi Trig Au/tavrstou <rwopi$y 
AaxfUovioi Tff, xeti K^VTivam, KoS^oi — 

(Cf. Steph. Byz- v. Kmva, Plin. IV. 7. Scymn. Ch- 
590. Scyl p. 24. Ptolem. p. 87.) 

Besides these four towns, Stephanus Byz. names 
two others, which may be considered as doubtful ; 
Amphanae, (v- 'Ap^voi,) which is called a Dorip city, AmphansB. 
on the authority of Hecataaus, and Metropolis, which 

* According to the received istence of such a place in Do- 
text, adopted also by Bekker, ris, I should think, instead of 
mentioD is made in a passage Aupiov ko^ Kvriyiov we ought to 
of the orator here cited of an- read LufiMv Kvriyiov, since Thu- 
other town named Dorium^ cydides calls it Rtn'/yiov t^ A<»- 
which, together with Cytinium, pucoV. (III. 95.) The Dorion 
sent a deputy to the Amphic- of Homer was in Messenia. 
tvonic council; but, as no au- ^ See Clintons Fasti Uel- 
^or has ever noticed the ex- len. Tables, B. C. 338. p. 148. 
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may poissibly refer io the whole of Tetrapolis, con- 
sidered as the mother country of the DoriaBs. 
i>y>ttanes He states also that the Dy manes were a Dorian 

tnbus* 

tribe, (v. Av/Aov.) And Scylax affirms that the Limo- 
Dorienses, A/fAwSw/j/ciVj (p. 24.) were another portion 
of the same people, (cf. Hesych. v. AifjLtoicopm^,) so 
called from tlie poverty and barrenness of their soil. 
As no modem traveller has explored this remote 
comer of Greece, we have no account of its ruins. 
An inscription found at Aftotina, where the name 
of Erineus occurs, suggests the probability of its 
being the site of that town^. The river Pindus is 
the chief branch of the Mauro potamos, which 
unites with the Cephissus^^ The whole district is 
yet known by the name of UdoriJei^. 

LOCRIS. 
The Greeks comprehended under the name of 
Locrians three tribes of the same people, which, 
though distinct from each other in territory as well 
as in nominal designation, doubtless were derived 
from a common stock. These were the Locri Ozote, 
the Epicnemidii, and Opuntii. A colony of the 
latter, who at an early period had settled on the 
shores of Magna Grecia, were distinguished by the 
name of Epizephyrii, or Western Locri. The Epic- 
nemidian and Opuntian Locri alone appear to have 
been known to Homer, as he makes no mention of 
the Ozolse; whence we might conclude that they 
were not so ancient as the rest of the nation. The 
earliest and most authentic accounts concur in as- 
cribing the origin of this people to the Leleges, of 

c Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 53. ^ Id. t. IV. p. 55. « Id. t. IV. p. 57. 
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whom we have treated largely both in the introduc- 
tory section, and also under the head of Acarnania. 
But the reader may here be referred to those par- 
ticular passages which connect this ancient race with 
the Locri. (Aristot. ap. Strab. VII. p. 321. Hesiod. 
ap. euhd. ibid. Scymn. Ch. 590. Dicaearch. v. 71.) 

The Locri Ozolse, with whose territory we shall 
commence our description^ occupied a narrow tract LocnOa). 
of country, situated on the northern shore of the 
Cotinthian gulf, commencing at the ^tolian Rhium, 
and terminating near Crissa, the first town of Pho- 
cis, on the bay to which it gave its name. To the 
west and north they adjoined the ^tolians, and 
partly also, in the latter direction, the Dorians, while 
to the east they bordered on the district of Delphi^ 
belonging to Phocis. 

They are said to have been a colony from the 
more celebrated Locrians of the east, (Strab. IX. p. 
427. Eustath. II. &. 531.) and thdr name, accord- 
ing to fabulous accounts, was derived from some 
fetid springs near the hill of Taphius, or Taphiassus, 
situated on their coast, and beneath wliich it was 
reported that the centaur Nessus had been en- 
tombed. (Strab. IX. p. 426. Plutarch. QusBst. Graec. 
XV. Myrsil. Lesb. ap. Antigon. Paradox. 129.) 

Thucydides represents them as a wild uncivilised 
race, and addicted from the earliest period to theft 
and rapine. (I. 5.) In the Peloponnesian war they 
appear to have sided with the Athenians, as the 
latter held possession of Naupactus, their principal 
town and harbour, and also probably from enmity 
to the ^tolians, who had espoused the cause of the 
Peloponnesians. (Thuc. HI. 96.) 

Naupactus, situated at the western extremity of Naupactus. 
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the Locrian territoiy, and dose to Rhium of JB^toUa, 
was said to have derived its name from the drcum* 
stance of the Heraolid» having there constructed 
the fleet in which they crossed over into Pelopon^ 
nesus. (Strab. IX. p. 436. ApoUod. II. 7. 2.) 

After the Persian war this dty was occupied by 
the Athenians, who there established the Messenian 
Helots, after they had evacuated Ithome. (Thuc. I. 
108. et li. 90. Pausan. Messen. c. 24. et seq.) The 
acquisition of Naupactus was of great importance to 
the Athenians during the Pelopcmnesian war, as it 
was an excellent station for their fleet in the Corin- 
thian gulf, and not only afforded them the means of 
keeping up a communication with Corcjrra and 
Acamania, but enabled them also to watch the 
motions of the enemy on the opptmtQ coast, and to 
guard against any designs they might form against 
their allies. Some important naval operations, which 
took place off* this city in the third year of the 
war, will be found detailed in ThucydideSv (II. 8S. 
et seq. Diod. Sic. XI. 85.) 

Aft;er the failure of the expedition undertaken hy 
Demosthenes the Athenian general against the MtOr 
lians, the latter, supported by a Peloponnesiaxi forc^ 
endeavoured to seize Naupactus by a coup de main; 
but such were the able arrangements made of De^ 
mosthenes, who threw himself into the place with a 
reinforcement of Acamanian auxiliaries, that the 
enemy did not think proper to prosecute the at- 
tempt. (Thuc. III. 102.) On the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war, however, Naupactus surrendered 
to the Spartans, who expelled the Messenians from 
thence. (Pausan. Messen. c. 26.) Demosthenes ac- 
quaints us that it had afterwards been occupied by 
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tbe Achflsans, but was ceded by Philip of Maoedon 
to the JEtoUans, (FhiL III. p» ISa Strab. IX. p. 
426.) in whose piossession it remained, till thej were 
engaged in a war with the Romans. The lattei^ 
after having defisated Antiodius at Thermopyls^ 
suddenly crossed over from the Maliac gulf to that 
of Corinth^ and invested Naupactus, which wcnild 
probably have been taken^ notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate ctefeDce made by the JEtd&ttnSy had they not 
obtained a truce by the intervention of T. Fkndni- 
nus. (Liv. XXXVI. 80. et seq. Cf. Polyb. V. 102. 9. 
et 103. seq. Dicaearch. v. 64. Scyl. p. 14. Scymn. 
Ch. 477.) 

Pausanias speaks of a temple of Neptune in this 
dty, and also of one dedicated to Diana. (Phodc. 
c. 88. Cf. Caes. BeH. Civ. III. 85. Cicer. in Pis. 87.) 
Naupactus was still a city of some importance in 
the time of Hierocles, (Synecdem. p. 643.) but it 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake under the 
reign of Justinian. (Procop. Bell. Got. III.) 

The modem town is called Enehachti by the 
Turks^ Nepacto by the Greeks, and Lepanto by 
the Franks. **Nepaeto,** says sir W, Gell, "is a 
** miserable pashalia, and a ruinous town ; but it is 
^ worth visiting, because it gives a v^ry exact idea 
*^ of the ancient Gredc city, with its citadel on 
'^ mount Rhegani, whence two walls, coming down 
^ to the coast and the j^n, form a triafigle. The 
'^ port absolutely runs into the city, and is shut 
'* within the walls, which are erected on the ancient 
'' foundatfons V' 

* Itinerary, p. 293. Dod- Museum of the king of Den- 

welVs Travels, t. I. p. 123. mark and is of bronze; the 

One coin only of Naupactus is epigraph NAT. 
known to exist; it is in the 
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(Eneon. Bejoiid Naupactus was the town of (Eneon^ from 
whence. Demosthenes set out on his expedition into 
^olia, (Thuc. III. 95.) and to which he afterwards 
retreated with the remnant of his forces. (Id. 98.) 
Stephanus Byz. says it was a seaport, (v. Oivew.) 
We should look for the remains of this city near the 
mouth of the small stream of SergouU, and the vil* 
lage of San Nicolo. Thucydides places in the same 
vicinity a temple de<Hcated to the Nemean Jupiter, 
In which. Hesiod is said to have expired. (III. 95. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v: Nc/xea, Plut. Conv. S. Sap.) 

EupaUum. Eupalium^ or Eupolium, was situated more in- 
land, and on the borders of ^tolia. It was here 
thiat Demosthenes deposited the booty he had ac- 
quired at the commencement of his incursion. (Thuc. 
III. 96. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 427. Artemid. ap. Steph. 
Byz. V. Eiwa\ia, Plin. IV. 3.) Livy states, that not 

Erythra. far from this town there was a port named Ery- 
thrae, where Philip the son of Demetrius landed 
some troops for the purpose of ravaging the neigh- 
bouring district of ^tblia. (XXVIIL 8. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'EpvSpd.) This ipay perhaps answer to the 
Uttle port of KokinOj at the mouth of the river 

ffianthe. JJI^omo. Bcyoud (Eneon we find (Eanthe, a city of 
some note, and mentioned by several classical writers. 
Pftusanias observes^ that its territory was contiguous 
to Naupactus, (Phoc. c. 38.) and Polybius informs 
us that it lay opposite to .^Igina in Achaia. (IV. 57, 
2. and V. 17, 8.) Accol^ng to Pausanias it had 
temples consecrated to Venus, Diana, aiid ^cula- 
pius. (loc. cit.) It has been supposed by many anti- 
quaries and travellers, that the ruins which are to 
be seen at Gcdaxidi represent the site of (Eanthe ; 
but it appears to me that this position is too remote 
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from Naupactos^ to which CE^nthe was contiguous ; 
Gdaxidi also is in the Crisssean bay, whereas VMxxy 
cortamlj places (Eanthe without that gulf, (IV. S.) 
and it may further be remarked^ that Thucydides 
names the CEantheaus as the last of the Locri Ozolae 
on this coast. (III. 101. Cf. Scyl. p. 14. Steph. Byz. 
V. 0/0*7, Polyaen. Strat. VIII. 46.) I am indiited 
to suppose that CEanthe stood on the site of Veter^ 
nitza, where there are some considerable ruins ^. 
From Pliny we learn, that the port of the Ph«- Portus 

, Apoliims 

stian ApdUo (IV. 3.) was situated beyond (Eanthe : Phestii. 
it is now the harbour of Feternitza. 

Next follows Tolophon, possessing, as Dicearchus Toiophon. 
affirms, an ample harbour, (v. 66.) This city is also 
noticed by Thucydides. (III. 101. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. Tokoifxiv.) The site of Toiophon answers probably 
toGalaaidi, where there are somcL extensive ruins, 
and a spacious haven. ** The walls," Mr. Hughes 
observes, "remain to a considerable height. The 
"style is that called Isodomon, in its greatest per- 
" fection. If any considerable ruins shall be discp- 
^ vered between Naupactus and Galaxithi, this lat* 
*^ ter will possibly be Cimsidered as the successor of 
" Toiophon 8^." The river Hylaetus, according toHyi»tugfl. 
Dicaearchus, flowed into the sea beyond Toiophon. 
The modern name of this insignificant stream is 
unknown to me. 

The last maritime town of Locris in the Crissaean ciiaieon 
gulf was Chaleon, noticed by Hecataeus, ap. Steph. Sis. * ^^' 
Byz. V. X£kouov, Thucydides, III. 101. Plin. IV. 3. 
Ptol. p. 86. The harbour of Chaleon apparently 

^Melet. Geogr. p. 330. "Near " isapalaio-kastro.** Itin. p.294. 
" Betrmitza;' says sir W. Gell, 8 Travels, 1. 1, p. 396. 
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Myon. 



Ipnos. 
Messapia. 

Tritaea. 

Hesfliu. 

01p». 

Hyea. 

Folii. 

Alope. 



Argyna. 
Calamis- 

lUS. 



stood whare the Scala qfSdlana is now hid down 
in modem maps^ 

Inland tae several obscure jdaces^ far the knMr-> 
ledge of which we are indebted to Thucjdides alone* 
That historian, in his narrative of the march o£ Eu^ 
rylochusy a Spartan general^ through the territory of 
the Locri Ozolae, informs us^ that the first town 
belonging to this peo^de which he occujMed woi 
Myon, situated at the entrance of a narrow and dif* 
ficult pass. (III. 101. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mvm.) Pau- 
sanias seems to have doubted whether this town 
should be ascribed to Phocis or Locris. (Rioc. 88* et 
Eliac. II. 19*) It was thirty stadia from Amphissa. 
The Myonians had dedicated a shield to JujMter M 
Olympia. Thucydides next mentions Ipnus; (cf» 
St^h. Byz. v.^'IwDf ;) aftar which follow Messapia, 
Tritsea^ and Hessus, (Steph. Byz. v. 'Ho-o^V;) then 
Olpse and Hyasa. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Tarn.) Belonging 
to the latter was a small place named Polis, taken 
by Eurylochus. Alope, ascribed to the Locri O&As^ 
by Strabo, (IX. p. 427.) is perhaps no other than 
the Olpse of Thucydiites. 

• To these we must add three other towns alluded 
to by Pliny, (IV. 3.) Phs^us, situated probably 
above the port of the Pha^tian Apollo; Ai^yna, (cf. 
Steph. Byz; v.''Apy€wof;) and Calamissus, now Ca-^ 
lamatirK 

^tephanus assigns to the same people ^nus, (v. 
A&of,) Axia, (v. 'Af^c,) Hyle, (v.'^TAiy.) 

The modem name of this inland district is Ma- 
landrinoK 



^ Pouqueville places it at 
Manasttr-Cimtztrot t. IV. p. 59. 



> Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 58. 
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We hare jet to speak of Amphissa, the last, butAmpUa 
also the most celebrated city of the Locri Ozds. 
(Paosan. Phoc. 88.) We find from Strabo that it 
stood at the head of the Crissaean gulf, (IX. p. 4. 
ScyL p. 14.) and .fischines informs us its distance 
from Delphi was sixtj stadia, {Mach. in Ctesiph. p. 
71.) Pausanias reckons one hundred and twenty. 
Amphissa was said to have derived its name from 
tile drcumstdnce of being surrounded on every side 
hj mountains. (Aristot. ap. Harpocrat. Lexic. Steph. 
By2. V. "A/jL^iffffOf Pausan. Phoc.) 

Herodotus relates, that on the Persian invasion 
the Phocians removed thither many of their families 
and most valuable effects. (Herod. VIII. 80.) Thu- 
cjdides, however, leads us to infer, that at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war a great jealousy subsisted 
between the inhabitants of this city and the above 
nmned people. (III. 95.) Several years after this 
period Amphissa was destroyed by order of the Am- 
phictyons, for having dared to restore the walls of 
Crissa, and cultivate the ground, which was held to 
be sacred ; and lastly, on account of the manner in 
which they molested travellers who had occasion to 
pass through their territory. (Strab. IX. p. 419* 
£schin. in Ctes. p. 71. et seq. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVI. 
527. XVIII. 654.) At a later period, however, Am- 
phissa appears to have somewhat recovered fVom 
this ruined state when under the dominion of the 
^tolians. In the war carried on by the Romans 
against this peq)le they besi^ed Amphissa, when 
the inhabitants abandoned the town, and retired 
into the citadel, which was deemed impregnable, 
tdv. XXXVII. 5.) For an account of the antiqui- 
ties and curiosities of this city the reader may con- 
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suit Pausanias, Phoc. 88- (Cf. Plin. IV. 2. HierocL 
p. 644.) It is generally agreed that the modem 
town of SaUma represents the ancient Amphissa. 
" Salona^' says Mr. Hughes, " is under the pic- 
" turesque rocks of its now ruinated acropoUs^ at 
" the foot of those lofty mountains which close up 
^^ the great Crissaean plain, through which a defile 
" leads towards the Cephissus and the straits of 
" Thermopylae. The plan of this fortress is quite 
" entire, and is, I believe, the only monument of 
'* ancient Amphissa. The waUs remain entire to a 
" considerable height I" Sir W. Gell observes, that 
the real distance between Delphi and Amphissa is 
seven miles"'. 
I^jcri The Epicnemidian Locri, whom we must next 

midii. describe, occupied a small district immediately ad- 
joining Thermopylae, and confined between mount 
Cnemis, a branch of (Eta, whence they derived their 
name, and the sea of Euboea. (Strab. IX. p. 416. 
and 425. Pausan. Phoc. Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 426. Diod. Sic. XVI. 530.) Homer classes them 
with the Opuntii under the general name of Locri. 

T(» 8* Ojxa T6(j(retpixovTa jxeXatmt vijej ejrovTO 
Aoxpav, 0* va/ou<r« irgpijv lepijj Euj3o/)j;. II. B. 535. 

Aipenivei The first placc in the Locrian territory south of 
^^^^ Thermopylae is Alpeni, or Alpenus, whence, as 
Herodotus informs us, Leonidas and his little band 
drew their supplies. (VII. 229- Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
^AkmjvoL) This is probably the same town whicb^ 
^schin^s names Alponus, (Fals. Legat. p. 46.) since 

*Travels,t.I.p.390.Pouque- coins of Amphissa are easily 
villa, t. IV. p. 101. known by the legend AM$I2- 

^n Itinerary, p. 196. The 2EON. 
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he describes it as being dose to Thermopylae. (Cf. 
^h. Byz. V. 'AA*«iK^.) 

Beyond^ as Strabo affirms^ was Niesea, (IX. p.Nic»8. 
426.) mentioned also by iEscbines loc. dt. and De- 
mosthenes, Philipp. II. 1. 1, p. 71. et Epist. PhiU;^. 
p. 152. We learn from Diodorus, that Phalaeous 
the Phodan general occupied this town during the 
Sacred war, with a view of obstructing the passage 
of Philip through Thermopylae. (XVI. 541.) Livy 
informs us, that the fleet of Attains and the Romans, 
being engaged in operations against Philip the son 
of Demetrius in the second Punic war,-crossed over 
from PeparWhus to Nicaea. (XXVIII. 5.) A con- 
ference was afterwards held here between Philip 
and some Roman deputies. (XXXII. 38. Polyb. X. 
42, 4. XVII. 1, 5. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. NAroia.) Sir 
W. Oell is . inclined to place Nicaea at Apano 
M6lo\ 

Scarphe, or Scarphda, according to Strabo> wasscarpheyei 
to the south of Nicaea, and only ten stadia from the 
sea. 

II. B. 582. 

Lycophb. 1147. 
(Cf. Liv. XXXIII. 8. Appian. Syr. Pausan. Ach. 15. 
Steph. v.2ica/>^€/a. Antip. Sid. Ejngr. AnaL t.II. p. 37.) 
Strabo remarks, that this town was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, which raised the sea to such an 
elevation that it was buried beneath its waters. (I. 
p. 60. Cf. Eustath. in II. B, 532.) Scarphea is how- 
ever mentioned by Pliny, IV. 7. Pldemy, p. 86. and 

n Itinerary, p. 237. 
VOL. II. I 
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Hierocles, 643. as well as the Table Itinerary. It 
stood probably near the village of Andera^ where 
there are some vestiges of fortifications, probably 
connected with its ruins. Sir W. Gell points out 
also a terrace and some heaps to the left of this 
spot**. 
Thronium. Thronium, noticed by Homer as being near the 
river Boagrius, 

Ta^^ijy re, Qpoviov re, Bootyplou &(if) ^itipoi* 

II. B, 533. 

was thirty stadia from Scarphea, and at some dis-* 
t9nce from t)ie coasts as appears from Strabo ; (IX» 
Boagrius fl. p. 426.) who also asserts^ that the Boagrius, known 
likewise by the name of Manes, was nothing more 
than a torrent, which was sometimes entirely dry^ 
though occasionally it was so swollen as to be two 
plethra in breadth. (Cf. Lycophr. 1145.) Ptolemy 
places the mouth of this stream immediately after 
Sc^rphea. (p. 86.) 

Thronium was taken by the Athenians during 
the Peloponnesian war, (Thuc. II. 26.) and several 
years after, it fell into the hands of Onomarchus 
the Phocian general, who enslaved the inhabitants. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 526. Cf. JEsch. de Fals. Legat. p. 
46. Liv. XXXII. 36. Polyb. XVII. 9, 3. IX. 41, 
11.) 

Aoxpoi$ a Toi;^ ta-as iyoov 
NaSf *Oike(os roxo^, xXutotif 
0povia^ ix>jww9 KoXiv, 

EuB. Iph. AuL. 261. 

4 . • « < xai ®povlT^i^ 
Aoxpwf kymai — Lycofhe. 1148. 

"^ Itinerary, p. 236. 
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(Pausan. Eliac. 11. 22. Scyl. Peripl^ p. 14. Steph. 
Byz. V. Bfmovy Plin. IV. 7.) Dr. Clarke conjectured 
that Thronium was situated at JBondonitna, a small 
town on the chain of mount (Eta p ; but sir W. Gell 
is of opinion that this point is too far distant from 
the sea, and that it accords rather with an ancient 
ruin above Longachi ^ ; and this is in unison also 
with the statement of Meletias the Greek geogra- 
pher, who cites an inscription discovered there, in 
which the name of Thronium occurs^ 
, The fortress of Cnemides^ opposite to Cape Ce-Cnemidet. 
n^um in Euboea, from which it was separated by a 
distance of ten stadia, was twenty stadia from Thro- 
nium. (Strab. IX. p. 426. Cf. Scyl. p. 14. Mel. II. S.) 

Along this part of the coast were the small islands ^ichades. 
caUed Lichades, from the adventure of Lichas. (Strab. 
loc. cit.) In Cell's Itinerary we find the following 
note ■ : " The height above Cape Cnemis. Here was 
<* probaUy the town of Cnemis. A magnificent view 
" toward Thermopylae and Phthia on one side, and 
'^ toward Chalcis on the other. In 'front are the 
^ Lichades, and the Cenaean promontory of £ubo»." 

More inland apparently were some iiaconsiderahle 
towns mentioned by Homer» II. B» 531, which cir- 
cumstance alone renders them worthy of notice, as 
Strabo remarks they had nearly all ceased to exist 
at the period in which he wrote. 

CalUarus, says the geographer, is no longer in-Camams. 
habited ; but the name is still attached to a tract of 



P Travels, p. II. p. 237. be met with ; tBe legend is 

*i Itinerary, p. 235, ePONIEON. Seat. Monet p.. 

^ T. II. p. 323. He calls it 45. c. 1. 

Ptdao Castro in Marmara. The » P. 234. 

eotns of Thronium are rarely to 
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arable land, of.whkh it denotes the superior ferti-^ 
litj. (IX. p. 4a6. Stepb. Bjz. v. KccXXJappf.) 
^^'^ Bessa, so named from its situation in a mountain 

Auges. gicm^ {Pi^fTcrah) had also disappeared^ as well as An* 
geae. 

(Cf. Steph« Byz. v. B^irdc et Auye/o*) 

Tarphe, TarpheS according to Strabo, had twanged its 

iwygn. name to Pharygs, and had received, as it was said, 
a colony from Argos^ where Juno was worsh^iped 
under the appellation of Pharygaeuu This town was 
situated on a commanding spot, in the midst, of a 
fertile and woody tract of country. (Stcab^ IX. p. 
426.) 

Cnemig Mount Cnemis, which imparted its name to the 
Epicnemidian Locri, belongs to the chain now 
called mount Talanta, and is connected with the 
hifls of Boeotian (Strab. IX. p. 416. Pausan. Pboa) 

J^ .. The Opuntian Locri fdlow after the Bpicne- 

Opontii. ^ 

midii ; they occupied a Une of coast of about fifteen 
miles, banning a little south of Cnemides, and ex- 
tending to the town of Hi^, on the frontier of 
Bceotia, (Strab. IX. p^ 4S5.) Inland their territory 
reached to the Phoeian towns of Hj^ncopolis and 
Ahad. (Pausan. Phoc. 1.) This people derived its 
name flrom the city of Opus, their metropolis. (Strab. 
IX. loc. cit.) 
Daphnus. Daphnus, the first town on their coast, was once 
included, as Strabo reports, within the limits of 
Phocis, (IX. p. 424.) It no longer existed in this 

t See Notes to the French Strabo. Ecdairciss. No. XL. t. III. 
« Geirs Itinerafy, p. 231. 
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writer^s time ; he j^es it twenty stadia from Cne- 
mides^. (Cf. Steph. Bjz. v. Aatpvov^, Fttn. IV. 7.) 

Beyond is Alope, (Strab. loc. cit.) where, as Thu-Aiope. 
cydides.relates, the Athenians obtained some advan- 
tage over the Locrians in a descent they made on 
this coast during the Peloponnesian war. (II. 26. 
Diod. Sic. XII. 309. Scyl. p. 14. Steph. Byz. v. 

At a distance of ninety stadia from Daphnus, and 
opposite to iEklepsus, a town of Euboea, was Cynus, Cynus. 
the principal maritime city of the Opuntian Locri. 
According to ancient traditions it had long been the 
residence of Deucalion and Pyrrha; that princess 
was even said to have been interred there. (Strab. 
IX. p. 425. Apollod. ap. Schd. Find. OL IX. 65.) 

O* Kuvov t* sygftovT^, ^Owievri te, KaXxtapov re— 

II. B. BS% 
AapufivUf xa) Sirep^eiff^ not) BciypiSy 

LrcoPHR. 1146. 
Gymis.was taken by Attains king of Pergamus in 
the Macedonian war. (Liv. XXVIII. 6. et seq. Cf. 
Plin. IV. 7. Pausan. Phoc. 1. Hecat. i^. St^h. 
Byz. V. KSyo^) The ruins of this city are probably 
those which have been observed near the small vU^ 
lage of Lebanitis by sir W. Gell and other travel- 
lergy. 

Opus, one of the most ancient cities of Greece, is Opus. 
cdebrated by Pindar as the domain of Deucsdion 
and P^nrrha. 

' Gell's Itinerary^ p. 234. " one hundred and twenty from 

'• Walls and vestiges. This " Elatea, and has a deep bay 

** may be Daphnus, because it " or port." 

^ is ninety stadia from Cynus^ y Itinerary, p. 232. 

I3 
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. • . • * ^igois '_/. ,7 

Ai npflOToyfVf /«; 

fipovTu Aios a!(retj 
Uv^^a AevxaXlaov re, TIop- 

A^ov ISfvro irpwTov. Ol. IX. 62, 

EMivois If 'OrofVTo; — ver. 21. 

'^Odsv crffavcov ouoroi 
KXuTfliy AoKpoov hiraetpov' 

Ti iMcrip ayXa6hvipov, Ver. 80. 

and by Homer as the birthplace of Patroclus. (II. S. 
385.) 

&oip<ruv(0¥ iipooot Mevo/riov sv fAByetponn'' 

^rjv a oi els *Oir6svTa iripixXurov vUv wKoJ^uVy 

''IXiOV IxTrepcavra— 

''HAuJe 8* *AxTop[oov "IXou wai^ 'Axropltofos 

Tgijxe/av 'Orrfevta Xwraiv. Orph. Argon. 177. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 425.) The form of government 
adopted by the Opuntians was peculiar, since, as we 
learn from Aristotle, they intrusted the sole ad* 
ministration to one magistrate. (Politic. III. 16;) 
Plutarch commends their piety and observance of 
religious rites. (De Pyth. Orac. et Quaest. Graec. 6* 
p. 521.) 

Herodotus informs us that they furnished seven 
ships to the Greek fleet at Artemisium. (VIII. 1.) 
They were subsequently conquered by Myronides 
the Athenian general. (Dbd. Sic. XI. 285.) In the 
war between Antigonus and Cassander, Opus, hav- 
ing favoured the latter, was besieged by Ptolemy, a 
general in the service of Antigonus. (Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 714.) It was occupied several years ^ftar 
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by Attalus king of Pei^mus in the Macedonian 
war ; but on the advance of Philip son of Demetrius 
he was forced to make a precipitate retreat to his 
ships, and narrowly escaped being taken. (Liv. 
XXVIIL6.) 

Strabo says that Opus was fifteen stadia from the 
sea, (IX. p. 425.) and that the distance between it 
and Cynus, its emporium, was sixty stadia. Livy 
places Opus one mile only from the sea. (XXVIII. 
6. Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 1. PUn. IV. 7. Pomp. Mel. 
II. 3. Steph. Byz. v. "(hroa^, Ptol. p. 86.) The po- 
sition of this* town has not been precisely deter^ 
mined by the researches of modem travellers * ; but 
its ruins are laid down in Lapie's Map a little to 
the south-west of Alachi, and east of Tdldnta. 
The bay, which the sea forms on this part of the 
coast, was known by the name of Opuntius anus.Opuntius 
(Strab. IX. p. 425. Plin. IV. 7.) "'''"* 

Opposite to Opus was the island of Atalanta,Ataianta 
fortified by the Athenians, during the Peloponne- 
sian war, with a view of checking the depredations 
committed by the Locrian pirates on the coast of 
Euboea. (Thuc. II. 32. Cf. Liv. XXXV. 38. Strab. 
IX. p. 425.) It is still called Takmta. 

Near Opus was a fortress named Oion^ the ruins Oion cas- 
of which, according to Gell's Itinerary, are to be 
seen on a hill above Lebanitis^ distant twenty-five 
miles, by a steep ascent. It is a small oval fort, 
connected with the main hill by a little isthmus, 
and may have received its name from being shaped 
like an egg^. Strabo speaks of a grove named 

« Wheler'8 Travels, b. III. Gell's Itinerary, p. 229. 
p. 575. Melet. Geogr. II. p. > P. 232. 
323. Dodwell, t. II. p. 58. 

l4 
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ffianenm, and also of Mbmub, a fountain in the vid- 
nitj of Opus. (IX. p. 425.) 
N^diun! Naryx^ or Naiydnm, was another Locrian dty^ 
rendered celebrated by the birth of Ajax son of 
CMleus. (Strab. IX. p. 425. Steph. Bjz. v. N^wif.) 

Aoxpm itytiuH — Lycophb. 1148. 

Hie et Naiycii posuerunt moenia Locri — 

iEN. III. 399. 

From Diodorus we learn^ that Ismenias^ a Boeotian 
commander, haying collected a force of iKnianes and 
Athamanes, whom be had seduced from the Xiace- 
daemonian service^ invaded Phods^ and defeated its 
inhabitants near Naryx. (Diod. Sic. XV. 440.) 

The same historian afterwards relates^ that Phayl- 
lus the Phodan, having entered the Locriim tern-* 
tory, surprised the town of NaryXf which he razed 
to the ground. <XVI. 580. Cf. Plin. IV. 7.) 
Pyro^MML Pjrronaea, ascribed also to the Locri by Lyco- 
phron, (ap. Steph. Byz. v. llvfnmet^) 

Aoxpoh ayuiei, xa) Tlvpcovalcu v&wou'^ ver. 1149. 

Phaiorias. is unkuowu ; as is also Fhalorias, noticed by the 
same poet. (ver. 1146. Cf. Steph. Bya. v. ^aX»pta^.) 
Ste^dianus lenables us to add the following towns 

JEg». to ttie list : Mg^, (v. Aiycu,) .^Igostisf, (v. Aifywan^,) 
Cdadone, (v. Kf AaScvmj.) 

pimdum Phridum was a mountain near Thermopylae, (v. 

^piKlOvJ) 

Physcus, a toWn, (v. ^vaic^i,) which is also no- 
ticed by Plutarch. (Quaest. Gr. p. 263.) 
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EUBOBA. 
The most ancient name of this lalrge and cele- 
brated island, as we learn from Strabo, was Macris, 
which it obtained, as he affirms, from its great length 
in OHnparison with its breadth. (X. p. 444.) Besides 
this, it was known at different times by the various 
appellations of Oche, Ellopia, Asopis, and Ahantaa, 
(Strab. loc. cit. Plin. IV. 12.) The latter, which 
frequently occurs in the poets, was either derired 
from the Thracians, who had founded Abae in Pho- 
cis, and thence crossed over into this idiand, ot from 
a hero named Abas. (Aristot. ap. Strab. loc. dt.) 
Homer, as Strabo observes^ though he desi^dtes the 
idand by the name of Eiibcea, tdways employs the 
appellation of Abantes to denote its inhafaitanls* 

II. B. 5S& 

T«9 V 0^ ^fjbbdytu' '£Aefi9M0p, S^o^^Apyfi^^ 

Ibid. 540. 
The name of Eubcea orighiated traditionally frtim 
the passage of lo, who was even sidd to have given 
birth to Epaphus in this island. 

v^ffif hf 'AjStftvr/ti &j} 

T^v riT htmvoiMv EvjSoioy fids Qi¥6(Muriv Ziig. 

Hebiop. ap. Steph. Byz. v. *Afiarrtg. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 445.) Its inhabitants were among 
the earliest navigators of Greece, a circumstance 
which seems to confirm the notion pr^erved by 
Strabo of its having been occupied in distant ages 
by a PfacBnidan cblony. We hear also of the Pdasgi 
and Dryopes being settled thei*e. (Dion. Hal. Ant. 
I. Diod. Sic. IV. 169.) 
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Herodotus aflbms^ that the ^atest part of the 
I<mian cities in Asia Minor had been colonized by 
the Abantes of Euboea, who ware not otherwise^ 
however, connected with the lonians. (1. 146.) This 
pecqde also founded settlements at an early period 
in Illyria, Sicily, and Campania ^ (Strab. X* p. 449- 
Pausan^ Eliac. I. 22. Stat. Silv. IV. 8, 45.) 

Euboea, divided into a number of small independ- 
ent republics, like the other states of Greece, presents 
no. features for a common history. In fact, where 
each city requires a separate narrative, it is difficult 
to embody what belongs to them collectively in one 
general account Its fertility and abundant resources 
appear at an early pmod to have attracted the at- 
tention of the Athenian people, and to have inspired 
them with the desire of acquiring a territory situated 
so near their own, and adequate to the supply of all 
their wants. After the expulsion of the Pisistrati- 
dae, when the energy of the Athenian character had 
received a fresh impulse from the recovery of liberty, 
Athens readily availed itself of the pretence afforded 
by the Chalcidians, who occupied the principal dty 
of the island, for invading Euboea, these having as* 
sisted the Boeotians in the war then carrying on 
against that power. The Athenians, after defeating 
their nearest enemy, suddenly crossed the Euripus, 
and, having routed the forces of Chalds, seized upon 
their territory, where they established four thousand 
of their own citizens as colonists. (Herod. V. 77.) 
They were obliged, however, to evacuate this new 
acquisition, in order to defend their own <H)untry 
i^inst a threatened attack of the Persian armament 

^ See Descript of Anc. Italy, t. II. p. 1 49. 
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oomm^nded byDatis and Artaphernes; neverthdess, 
they did not lose sight of the important advantages 
attending the possession of Euboea. When the alarm 
created by the Persian invasion had subsided, the 
maritime states of Greece united themselves into a 
confederacy, of which Athens took the lead, and 
thus acquired an ascendancy, which proved so fatal 
to the liberties of those who had unguardedly ce- 
mented that impolitic union. This was peculiarly 
the case with the Euboean cities, since we learn from 
Thucydides that the whole island abknowledged the 
du|N*emacy and sway of Athens prior to the Pelopon- 
nesian war, (I. 114.) but neither that historian not 
Herodotus have informed us precisely when and in 
what manner their subjugation was effected. 

On the Athenians being compelled, after their de- 
feat at C!oronaea, to evacuate Bceotia, of which they 
had been for some time masters, the Eubceans took 
advantage of that circumstance to attempt emand^ 
pating themselves from a foreign yoke. But success 
did not attend their efforts. 

As soon as the news of the revolt had reached 
Athens, Pericles was despatched at the head of a con- 
siderable force to quell the insurrection, in which he 
^eceeded so effectually, notwithstanding the frequent 
Aversions made by the Peloponnesians in favour of 
the islanders, that they were reduced to a more abject 
state <rf subjection than ever, (Thuc. 1. 114.) and it 
was n<A liU the unfortunate Sicilian expedition had 
compelled Athens to fight for existence rather than 
conquest, that the Euboeans ventured once more to 
assert their right to independence ; (Thuc. VIII. 5.) 
but such was the want of zeal and energy displayed 
by the Lacedaemonian government, that they ob- 
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tained no aid from that qnsiiier, imtil tiearljrthe ter- 
mination of the twenty-first year of the w», when 
at length Hegesandridas, a Spartan admiral, came to 
their support, and gained a victory over the Athenian 
fleet ; the Eretrians then openly revolted, and their 
example bdng quickly followed by the other towns, 
the whole of Euboea recovered its independence. 
(Vlir. 95.) 

This island, however, eventually derived but little 
advantage flrom the change which then took |dace. 
Each city, being left to its own direction, soon be- 
came a prey to factions and civil broils, wMch ended 
in a more complete slavery under the dominion of 
t3rrants. Towards the commencement of the war 
between the Boeotians and Spartans, we are told hy 
Diodorus that the Euboe^s manifested a dessne to 
jflace themsdves once more unda- the protect^n of 
Athens. (XV. 47!^.) Another party, however, hav- 
ing dedaMd in favour of the Thebans, a civil war 
ensued, which equdly exhausted both fkct^ns, and 
forced them to make peace. (XVI. 518.) By the 
ability and judgment of Timotheus the Athenian 
general, a preponderance of opfaaion was decidedly 
created in favour of that state, (Demosth. de Cor. p. 
108. iE^ch. contr. Ctes. p. 479.^) which continued 
until overthrown by the arts and machinationd of 
Philip. I^ocion Was empowered by the Athenian 
government to take all the requisite measures for 
restoring tranquillity, and he* obtained ^ome impoii^. 
ant successes over the Eubdaan forces ; but it does 
not appear that much advantage was ul1ihiiM;ely de- 
rived from his victory. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 549. JEsch. 

<= See MitfonTs Greece, t. VII. p. 384. 
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Kab. L^gat* p. 51.) After this period Euboea be- 
came attached to the Macedonian interests^ until it 
was Qnce xxy^se resti»ed to freedom 4>y the Romans^ 
who wrested it from Philip, the son of Demetrius.^^ 
(I4v. XXXIV. 51.) 

Thi3v inland, according to Strabo, extends from 
the Maliac gtdf along the coast of Locris, Boeotian 
and Attica^ a distance (tf about one thousand two 
hundred stadia; its greatest breadth nowhere ex- 
ceeds one hundred and fifty stadia. (X. p. 444. Cf. 
Scyl. p- aa.) ** Tom from the coast of Boeotia," 
says Hiny, ^^it is separated by the Euripus^ the 
<« breadtli of which is so insignificant as to allow a 
f< bridge to be Ihrownacrosa. Of its two southern pro- 
^ saosAomesy Gerasstus locks to Attica, Caphareus to 
^ the Hdlespontj Genadum fronts the north. In 
^ breadth this island never exceeds tw^srty miles; 
*^ but it is nowhere less than two. Reaching from 
^,^ Attica to Thessaly^ it extends for one hundred 
^ and tw^ity miles in lei^th. Its circuit is three 
^ hundred and «ixty*£ve. Oi the &de of Caphareus 
** it b two hundred aad twenty-fiiro miles from the 
'> HeUespost." 

■ The ahundance and fertility of this extensive 
island in anciept times are sufficiently attested by 
Herodotus^ who compares it with Cyi»rus^ (V. 81 «) 
and also by Thucydides. (VII. 28. VIII. 96.) Its 
opulence is also apparent from the designation and 
value affixed to the talent^ so frequently referred to 
by classic writers undar the name of Euboicum. 
Fmm Strabo we learn that it was subject to fre- 
qaeaot earthquakes, which he ascribes to the subter^ 
raneotts cavities with which the whole island abounds. 
(X. p. 447.) 
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The modern name of Eubcea is Negrapanfj formed 
by. a series of corruptions from the word Euripus, 
which designated the narrow channel separating the 
island from the Boeotian coast. 

In the description of Eubcea I shall follow the 
course pursued by Strabo, who commences hk cir- 
cuit of the island from its north-eastern extremity. 
Histiaa It is here that we find the ancient Histiaea, 

9roXu(rra<puXoy ff 'iTrlouaf. II. B. 587. 

one of the most considerable of the Euboean cities,^ 
fbunded^ as it is said, by an Athenian colony^ in the 
district of Ellopia, which once communicated ita 
name to the whole country. (Strab. X. p. 445.) 
Scymnus of Chios, however, ascribes a Thessalian 
origin to this town. It fell into the hands of the 
Persians after the retreat of the Qredan fleet from 
Artemisium. (Herod. VIII. 23. Diod. Sic. XI. 249.) 
But it did not remain long in their possession, and 
on the termination of the Persian war it became, 
with the rest of Eubcea, subject to Athens. In the 
attempt afterwards made to shake off the galling 
yoke of this power, Histiaea probaUy took a promi- 
nent part, if we may judge from the severity dis- 
played towards its unfortunate inhabitants by Peri- 
cles, who expelled them from their possessions, and 
sent Athenian colonists to occupy the lands which 
they had evacuated. (Thuc/I. 115. Diod. Sic. XII. 
300.) Strabo, on the authority of Theopompus, in- 
forms us, that the Histiaeans withdrew on thi& occa«- 
sion to Macedonia. (X. p. 445.) 

From henceforth we find the name of their town 
changed to Oreus, which at first was that of a small 
place dependant on Histiaea, at the foot of mount 
Telethrius, and near the spot called Drjrmos on the 
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bonks of the river Callas. (Strab. X. p. 445. Pausan^ 
Achaic. 26.) 

Thucjdides first notices Oreus at the close of his 
history, as the last place retained by the Athenians 
in Euboea. (VIII. 950 From Xenophon we learn, 
that, having been subsequently occupied by the La- 
cedaemonians, who had expelled Neogenes the ty- 
rant, it revolted from them previous to the battle of 
Leuctra. (HeU. V. 4, 57.) 

After that period, we find Histiaea, or Oreus, go- 
verned by another tyrant, named Philistides, who^ 
as Demosthenes asserts, was secretly supported and 
befriended by PhiKp of Macedon ; (Phil. III. p. 125.) 
he was afterwards defeated and slain by the Athe- 
nians and Chalddians* (Charax* ap. Steph. Byz. v. 
^Qf^og.) ^schines, on the other hand, cites a decree 
of Oreus to prove that Demosthenes had been bribed 
by the citizens of that town. (.^ch. in Ctes. p. 68.) 
We learn from Diodorus that Cassander had under- 
taken the siege of this town, but was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise on the approach of Ptolemy, 
a general of Antigbnus. (XVIII. 713, 14.) 

In the second Punic war Oreus, when besieged by 
Attains and Sulpicius, a Roman general, was be- 
trayed into their hands by Plator, who had been in- 
trusted by Philip with the command of the place. 
(Liv. XXVIII. 6.) It rtiust have been restored, how- 
ever, to that monarch on peace being concluded \ for 
in the Macedonian war we find it sustaining another 
obstinate siege against the same enemies, when it was 
taken by assault. (Liv. XXXI. 46. Cf. Polyb. XI. 
6, 8. et XVIIL 28, 5. Cf. Athen. VII. 24. Aristot. 
Polit. V. 2. Pint. Pericl. 23. Steph. Byz. v. 'Itrrioua. 
et 'llpcoV* Pomp. Mel. II. 3.) This city no longer 
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existed in Ffiny's time. (IV. 12.) Its ruins are s<ill 
to be seen near the coast opposite to the cape Vch 
ofThessrfyd. 

EUopia re. Ellopia, which has akeady been mentioned as the 
district in wbidi Histiaea was situated, (Strab. X. p. 
445.) is also noticed by Herodotus. (VIII. 23. C^. 
Stei*. Byz. v. 'Eaxostax.) 

Caiias fl. In this tract were the river Callas, the spot named 

^1^^^ Drymos, and mount Telethrius, (Strab. loc. cit.) the 

moM. modem name of which is PhJe&oounu (Of. Steph. 
Byz. V. TeXeOfiov. et Theophr, Hist. PL IX. 15.) 

^^y^ Riny mentions some springs called Aquae Ellopiae. 
(IV. 12*) In the vicinity of Histiaea Strabo also 

Dium. places Dium, and oi which the city of Canae in 
iEolis is said to have been a colony. (X. p. 446. C£ 

Cerinthas. Eustath. ad II. B.>537. Steph. Byz. v; AFoy.) Cerin- 
thus^ spoken of by t^e poet in^ conjunction with 
Dium^ 

KipiMfT St^oAmr Alw V euiAAnt^tpw. lu B. 588. 
was founded by Cothon^ (Sc^mn. Ch« v. 574. Pbiti 
QuaestjGisaBa t. VII. p. 187.) Thift town, accord-^ 
ing to Strabo, was dtuated in the vidnity of His* 

Budonisfl. tiaea, rad near a smaU riva* named Budorus. (X. p. 
446. Cf. Theogn. 887.) The name of Germda, 
attached to a hamlet on the western coast of the 
island, seem^ to recall that of Gerinthus. I am not 
acquainted with the modem appellation of the little 
stream that flows near it, and which probably an- 
swers to the Budorii^. Cerinthus is also noticed by 
ApoUonius Rh. (Ai^pon. I. 77. Plin. IV. 12.«) 

^ The coins of this city bear ^ Sestiai aisigns to Cerinthiis 

the name of Histisea, in the a very rare coin in brass, with 

epigraph. I2TI. and I2TIAIE0N. the epigraph KH. p. 55. c. 1. 
S^ini, Mon. Vet. p. 55. c. 1 . 
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Metropolis was a strong post in the territory of Metropolis. 
Histiaea, occupied on one occasion hj the Athenian 
general Chabrias, as Diodorus reports, (XV. 472. 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mfjrp^woXif.) 

The celelurated promontory of Artemisium is alsOAnemi- 
placed by Herodotus in this district, at the point mXt^*^ 
where the strait between Eubcea and the continent"""^ 
b^ns to narrow. The name was derived from a 
temple dedicated to Diana, which stood on the head- 
land, and was applied to the whole of the coast in 
that immediate vicinity. (Herod. VII. 176.) 

On the approach of the Persians, the Greeks 
abandoned Artemisium, and withdrew to Chalcis, 
but on hearing of the great loss sustained by the 
enemy's fleet in a storm, they resumed their station, 
(VII. 192.) which led to the naval eng^ements de- 
tailed by Herodotus. (VIII. 6. Cf. PKn. IV. 12. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Aprf/uV/ov. Rut. Themistocl.) We 
must with Ptolemy fix the site of this celebrated 
spot a few miles to the west of Histiaea. (Geogr. p. 
88.) Mannert says, it is now cidled Cape Syro^ 
chmK 

Beyond was the Cenaean promontory, which formed Censcm 
the extreme point of the island to the north-west, mm!*'^^ 
(Strab. X. p. 444. PUn. IV. 12. Liv. XXXVI. 20. 
Ptol. Geogr. p. 87.) 

HoM. Htmk. Apoll. 219. 

'Axr^ Ti$ tar Eyj3oi}jj, IvS* bptXjnai 
Bcoftou^ TffXfT r iyxotpita Ki^valtp Ait. 

Soph. Trach. 287. 
'Axr^ tig ififlxXuarog E^o/a^ axpov 

f Geogr. t. VIU. p. 250. 
VOL. II. K 
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K^vuiiv fOTiv, ivda Tcarpom Ai)" 

Bcojxoi^ opil^stf TSfLsvlav n ^uXhaSot. ^ Ibid. 764. 

The modem name of this headland is Lithada. 
Athenae Near the Cenaeum was a town named Athenaa 

Diades. 

Diades, founded, as Strabo affirms, by an Athenian 
colony, but according to Ephorus, by Dias, a son of 
Abas. (Steph. Byz. v. 'A%a/. Strab. X. p. 446. Eu- 
stath. ad II. B. 537.) Strabo states that it was op- 
posite to Cynos of the Opuntian Locrie^. The mo- 
dem name is Port Calos. Beyond was the town of 

MdepsvM. iEdepsus, which was, as appears from Strabo, one 
hundred and sixty stadia from Cynos. (IX. p. 425.) 
Here were some celebrated warm springs consecrated 
to Hercules. (Plut. Vit. Syll. Athen. III. 1. Steph* 
Byz. V. A^rpl^ogJ) It is probable that in another pas- 
sage of Plutarch, (Symp. IV. 4.) for Galepsus we 
ought to substitute ^depsus. According to modem 
travellers, this spot still retains the name of Dipso^ 
and a mile above it are the warm baths \ A little 

iEg». to the south was -^Igae, celebrated for the worship of 
Neptune, and which Strabo asserts to have commu- 
nicated its name to the .^sean sea. (VIII. p. 386. 
IX. p. 405. Steph. Byz. v. Alyai) 

Tp)$ fiev opi^aT icJv, to 5e riTparov 7xbto rixfMopf 
Alyis* hia U ol xXura Scoftotra j3ey$ffo-i Xlftvij^, 
Xpvceay fjMpfAaSpovTot, TiTiu^araij oi^ira aUl, 

II. N. 21. 

The name of ^kio now attaches to this site. 
OroW». Orobiae, mentioned by Thucydides as having suf- 
fered from an earthquake during the Pelaponnesian 
war, (III; 90. Aristot. Meteor. II. 8.) is said by 
Strabo to have possessed an oracle of Apollo Seli- 

« Palmer. Exercit. p. 875. et ^ Dr. Sibthorp*s Journal in 
Graec. Ant. 1. V. c. 7. p. 578. Mr. Walpole s Coll. p. 71. 
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tinntiusy which possessed a considerable degree of 
reputation. (X. p. 445.) It was situated near Mgad, 
and probaUy occupied the place now called JRovies, 
which is laid down in Lapie's map to the south of 
Dipso. 

Chalcis, the most celebrated and important city of Chaids. 
Eubcea, was founded after the siege of Troy by an 
Ionian colony from Athens, under the conduct of 
Cothus. (Strab. X. p. 447.) Other accounts, how- 
erer, have assigned to it a much greater antiquity, 
and it is certain that Homer speaks of Chalcis as 
already existing before the event above mentioned. 

XaAx/8a t , Elptr^iov Tf, no^vara^Xov i* *I(rr/aiav. 

II. B. 537. 

The flourishing condition o( this great Ionian city 
at a very early period is attested by its numerous 
colonies on the shores of Sicily and Italy, as well as 
on the Thracian coast around Pallene and mount 
Athos. Aristotle, as Strabo reports, dated these 
establishments from the period when the govern- 
ment of Chalcis, through the influence of the wealth- 
iest inhabitants, named Hippobotae, became a pure 
aristocracy. (X. p. 447.) From Herodotus we learn 
that the Chalcidians, having joined the Boeotians in 
their depredations on the coast of Attica soon after 
the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, afforded the Athe- 
nians just grounds for reprisals. They accordingly 
crossed over into Eubcea with a large force, and 
after defeating the Chalcidians, occupied the lands 
of the wealthiest inhabitants, and distributed them 
among 4000 of their own citizens. (Herod. V. 77.) 
These, however, were obliged to evacuate the island 

K 2 
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on the arrival of the Persian fleet under Datis and 
Artaphemes. (VI. 100.) 

The Chalcidians, after the termination of the Per- 
sian war, became again dependent on Athens with 
the rest of Euboea, and did not regain their liberty- 
till the close of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
asserted their freedom, and, aided by the Boeotians, 
fortified the Euripus, and established a communica- 
tion with the continent by throwing a wooden bridge 
across the channel. Towers were placed at each ex- 
tremity, and room was left in the middle for one ship 
only to pass. This work was undertaken, according to 
Diodorus^ in the third year of the ninety-second O- 
lympiad, or 410 years B. C. (Diod. Sic. XIII. 855.) 

On the departure of Alexander for Asia, Strabo 
informs us, that the Chalcidians strengthened still 
further the fortifications of their town by taking in 
the head of the bridge and the neighbouring hill of 
Canethus within its walls. (X. p. 447. cf. IX. p. 
Canethus 403.) Mouut Gauethus is alluded to also by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. 

Hifji/Kiv 'A^uvTiadfis AeXiij/xevoy^— Argon. I. 77. 

Chalcis was for a short period occupied by Cassati- 
der after the death of Alexander, but on the arrival 
of Demetrius Poliorectes, it recovered once tnore its 
freedom. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 785.) 

Dicaearchus, who lived about that period, has left 
us the following description of this ancient city. 
" Chalcis," says he, " is seventy stadia in circuthfer- 
** ence, a distance greater than that from Anthedon 
" to Chalcis. The whole of the town is placed oil 
'^ the slope of a hill, which is well wooded, and has 
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'^ many salt springs, some rather brackish, but salu- 
" brious and cool. That which flows from the foun- 
*^ tain Arethusa is so abundant as to be sufficient for 
" the supply of the whole population. The city is 
'^ furnished in a superior manner with public build- 
"ings, such as gymnasia, porticoes, temples, and 
^^ theatres, also with paintings and statues, and a 
** forum admirably adapted to the purposes of trade, 
'' since currents setting in from Salganeus in Boeotia, 
^^ and also from the JSubcean sea, meet together in 
" the Euripus, and flow along the piers of the har- 
'^ hour, close to which is the public mart, which is 
" broad and extensive, and surrounded by three por- 
" ticoes. The forum being close to the port, the 
*' conveyance of goods from the shipping is easy, and 
*^ the Euripus having a double entrance, attracts 
** traders to the city. The whole of the surround- 
^^ ing country is planted with olives, and the soil is 
" as productive as the sea. The inhabitants are 
" Greeks, not in race only, but in tongue ; without 
" instruction, fond of foreigners, active ; enduring 
** with patience the ills of their country : for, having 
" been in servitude a long time, they have acquired 
" the habit of submitting to what befalls them with 
" resignation." Philiscus says of them, for this rea- 
son, 

Xgijcrrav a^olf ear ^ XoAx)^ 'EXAi^vcov 'jro>ng, 

(Dicaearch. de Stat. Graec. p. 19.) 

From the advantages of its situation and the 
strength of its works, Chalcis was considered, in the 
latter period of the history of Greece, as one of the 
most important fortresses of that country; hence 
we find it a frequent object of contention between 
the Romans and Philip, son of Demetrius, who 
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termed it one of the chains of Greece. (Polyb. XVII. 
11, 5. et XVIII. 28, 4.) In the second Punic war 
Attains and the Romans made an attack upon it by 
the bridge oVer the Euripus^ but apparently without 
success. (Liv. XXVIII. 5.) During thfe Macedonian 
war it was however surprised by the same enemies, 
who retired after burning all the stores and maga- 
zines, and causing the greatest devastation. (XXXI. 
24.) Chalcis not long after surrendered to Antio- 
chus, prior to his invasion of Greece ; and during 
his residence in that city he is said to have become 
enamoured of a Chalddian virgin, whom he after- 
wards made his queen. (Liv. XXXV. 51. Polyb. 
XX. 3. and 8.) 

In the war with Perseus, the Chalcidians were 
cruelly oppressed and plundered by the Roman prae- 
tors, Lucretius and Hortensius. (Liv. XLIII. 7.) 
They were subsequently treated with still greater 
severity by Mummius^ the destroyer of Corinth, for 
laving favoured the Achaeans in their contest with 
Rome ; and the epitomist of Livy asserts, their town 
was actually destroyed. (LII. Cf. Freinsh. Suppl. 
19.) Pausanias informs us, that Chalcis no longer 
existed in his day. (Eliac. I. 23. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
XakKig. Plin. IV. 12. Hierocl. p. 645.) Procopius 
names it among the towns restored by Justinian. 
(IV. 8.) In the middle ages it assumed the name 
of Euripus. (Apospasm. Geogr. t. IV. p. 42. Geogr. 
Min.) which was in process of time corrupted to 
Negropont^ the modern appellation of the whole 
island, as well as that of its capital*. 

' There are numerous coins and tripod. The legend is 

of Chalcis both autonomous XAA. XAAKI. and XAAKTAEON. 

and imperial ; the former have Sestin. Mon. Vet. p. 55. c. I. 
a head of Apollo with the lyre 
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The fountain of ArethUsa, mentioned by Dicaear- 
chus in the passage above cited,, is celebrated, also 
by Euripides in the Iphigenia in Aulis, 164. 

^ifLotiov AiXl^ets haXiet^^ 
lEuphov Sidt ^wfiAmv 
KiXfrafra^ (TTimropifMV 

<r' iy^toKaov uHtoov rpofov 
Ta$ TcXffiva; *Apitov(rus — 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 449. Athen. VIII. 8. PKn. IV. 12.) 

The Euripus was supposed to have been formed Bnripua. 
by an earthquake, or some other convulsion of na- 
ture, which tore Euboea from the Boeotian coast. 

Et5j3oi8« /jLtv yY,v XfTrro; Evphov kXjUoov 
houorias fp^flopio*' axT^j, Ixrejxvcov 
Tlpo$ KpYjfra itopi^iy. 

EuE. AP. Steab. I. p. 60. 

(Cf. Ptin- IV. 12.) Several of the ancients have re- 
|N)rted that the tide in this strait ebbed and flowed 
seven times in the day, and as many times during 
the night, and that the current was so strong as to 
arrest the progress of ships in full sail (Pomp. M^l. 
II. 7. Strab. I. p. 55. et IX. p. 403. Plin. II. 100.) • 
Livy, however, contradicts this popular notion, and 
attributes the variableness of the current to the 
effect of winds, which are so violent as to cause the 
3ea to rush through the channel like a mountain 
torrent. (XXVIII. 6.) 

Above Chalcis was a plain of some extent, named 
Lelantum, mentioned by Strabo, X. p. 447, whoCamp«« 

Lelantus. 

states, that it had been the subject of contention 
between the inhabitants of this city and those of 
Eretria. (X. p. 448.) H^ elsewhere affirms, that on 
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one occasion a torrent of hot mud issued from it^ 
(I. p. 58, PKn. iVi 12.) and speal^s of some mineral 
waters in the same vicinity, the use of which were 
recommended to Sylla. (X. p. 447-) 

The Campus Lelantus is also noticed by Homer 
and Theognis. 

arris 8* etf) Ai^Xavrcp %e^l(o — 

Hymn, in Apoll. 219. 

OTftoi avaXKilris* eiTfO [uv Kvjpiviog oXooXf^ 
Ai^KivTOi^^ 8* iyoitov xilffre^i olvore^oir. 

Theogn. 888. 

Eretria. Erctria, which follows next on the coast, was said 
by some to have been founded by a colony from 
Triphylia in Peloponnesus ; by others its origin was 
ascribed to a party of Athenians belonging to the 
demus of Eretria. (Strab. X. p. 447.) The latter 
opinion is far more probable, as this city was doubt- 
less of Ionic origin. (Herod. VIII. 46.) We learn 
from Strabo, that Eretria was formerly called Mela- 
neis and Arot^ia, and that at an early period it had 
attaine^l to a considerable degree of prosperity and 
power. The Eretrians had conquered the islands of 
Ceos, Teos, Tenos, and others. And in their festival 
of Diana, which was celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour, 3000 -soldiers on foot, with 600 ca* 
valry, and sixty chariots, were often employed to 
attend the procession. (X. p. 448. Cf. Liv. XXXV. 
38.) 

Eretria at this period was frequently engaged in 
war with Chalcis ; and Thucydides reports, that on 
one occasion most of the Grecian states took part in 
the contest. (1. 15.) The assistance which Eretria 
then received from the Milesians induced that dty to 
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cooperate with the Athenians in sending a fleet and 
troops to the support of the lonians^ who had re-> 
volted from Persia at the instigation of Aristagoras, 
(Herod. V. 99.) by which measure it became ex- 
posed, in conjunction with Athens, to the vengeance 
of Darius, and was first assisted by the powerful ar- 
mament commanded by Datis and Artaphemes. On 
their approach, the inhabitants applied for succour 
to the Athenians, who despatched the 4000 colonists^ 
occupying the territory of Chalcis, to their relief; 
but such was the divided state of the town, that 
their assistance proved unavailing, and they deemed 
it prudent to cross over to Oropus. Eretria, thus 
left to its own resources, successfully resisted the 
attack of the Persians for six days; but on the 
seventh two of the principal citizens betrayed the 
town into the hands of the enemy, who set fire to 
the temples, and led away captive aU the inhabit- 
ants : these were however treated with clemency 
bj Darius, and allowed to settle in the Cissian ter- 
ritory. (Herod. VI. 119.) Eretria recovered from 
the effects of this disaster, and was rebuilt soon 
after. (Strab. X. p. 448.) We find it mentioned by 
Thucydides, towards the close of his history, as re- 
volting from Athens on the approach of a Spartan 
fleet under Hegesandridas, and mainly contributing 
to the success obtained by that commander. (VIIL 
94.) 

It seems henceforth to have been governed by 
tyrants. One of these, named Thenesio, disputed 
the possession of Oropus with the Athenians. (Diod. 
XV. 496.) He was succeeded by Clitarchus, (Diod. 
Sic. XVI. 549.) or Hutarchus, (Plutarch. Vit. Phoc.) 
who was opposed to the Athenian general Pbodon^ 
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and defeated by him at Tamynae, a small town neiu* 
Eretria. (-^ch. de Fals. Legat. p. 51.) 

After the death of Alexander this city surren- 
dered to Ptolemy, a general in the service of Anti- 
gonus, (Diod. Sic, XVIII. 714.) and in the Mace- 
donian war to the combined fleets of the Romans, 
the Rhodians, and Attains. (Liv. XXXII. 16.) It 
was subsequently declared free by order of the Ra- 
man senate. (Polyb. XVIII. 28. et seq.) This place, 
as we learn from Athenaeus, was noted for the ex- 
cellence of its flour and bread. 

SoPAT. Com. af. Athen. IV. 60. 
At one time it possessed a distinguished school of ^ 
philosophy and dialectic, as we learn from Strabo, 
X. p. 444. and Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Arces. Cf. 
Plin. IV. 12L Steph. Byz. v. "EpirpeiaK The ruins 
of Eretria are stiU to be observed close to a head* 
land which lies opposite to the mouth of the Asopus 
in Bceotia. 

We have now to enumerate several of the minor 
dependencies of this ancient city situated in its inEi^ 

Amaryn- mediate vicinity. Amar3mthus, as we learn from 
Strabo, was only seven stadia from its walls. It 
was celebrated for the temple and worship of Diana 
Amarynthia. (Strab. X. p. 448. Liv. XXXV. 38- 
Steph. Byz. v. ^AfjiApwOo^, Pausan. Attic. 81.) 

TamynsB. Tamyuae, which has been already mentioned as 
the scene of an engagement between the Athenians 
under Phocion,was also noted for an ancient temple 
^f Apollo, erected, as it was said, by Admetusu 

^ Coins of Eretria ; ** Auto- " Magistratus simplex.'* Sestjiv 
•* nomi Epigraphe EP. in nexu Monet. Vet. p. 55. c. 1'. 
"\'€l EPETPE— EPETPI EON. 
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(Strab. X, p. 447.) Tamynae was occupied by the 
Persians during the siege of Eretria. (Herod. VI* 
101. Cf. JEschin. Fals. Legat. p. 51. Steph. Byz. v. 
TafJLwa.) 

' Cotylaeum was a hill close to Tamynae. (-^ischin. cotyi»uin 
in Ctes. p. 66.) We learn from Antimachus, who™*^"^** 
is cited by Stephanus Byz., (v. KorvAawov,) that it 
was dedicated to Diana. 

Stephanus ascribes likewise to the Eretrians Oco-Ocoium. 
lum, Scabala, and Pharbelus^ the two former on thescabaia. 
authority of Theopompus. (v. "Ok^Xov, ^d^aXa, ^ap- 
pflXog.) 

The (Echalia of Eurytus, said to have been de- (EchaUa. 
stroyed by Hercules, was, according to many writers, 
in the same district. 

'ETitTTpaTfueiv auTov, ^ jxsXAeiv fri. 

Soph. Teach. 74. 

(Cf. Strab. X. p. 448. Schol. ApoU. Rh. I. 86.) Ho- 
mer, however, certainly assigns it to Thessaly. 

Proceeding along the coast, we find a spot called 
Disto, which evidently recalls the ancient town of 
Dy stus, mentioned by Theopompus as being in the Dystus. 
vicinity of Eretria. (ap. Steph. Byz. v. Avo-to^.) 

Beyond is the harbour of JBufalo, which probably 
answers to Porthmus^, noticed by Demosthenes. Porthmus. 
(Phil. III. p. 125.) In the Macedonian war we are 
told by Livy that it surrendered to Q. Flamininus 
and Attains. (XXXII. 17- Cf. PUn. IV. 12. Hierocl. 
p. 645.) 

The ancient Styra, which still retains the namestyra. 
of Stourtty is said to have been founded by some 

» Mannert, Geogr. t. VIII. p. 260. 
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Athenians belopging to the demu^ of Stiria. (Strab* 
X« p. 446.) 

II. B. 539. 
We fearn from Herodotus that this town sent two 
ships to Artemisium. (Herod. VIII. 1,) Sti*abo states 
that it was destroyed by the Athenian general Phae- 
drus in the Maliac war, an event of which we are 
otherwise entirely ignorant, and therefore the French 
editors propose reading h rSi Aof^toK^ ifoXifAf. It is 
certain that Strabo's account refers to a period 
posterior to the time of Demosthenes, who makes 
mention of this town in Mid. p. 568. (Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. Srv/ja.) 
iEgiUain- Near Styra was a small island called Mgiih by- 
Herodotus, where the Persian fleet, under Datis and 
Artaphemes, was moored before the battle of Mara- 
thon. (VI. 101. et 107.) It is now Stouri. The 
islets named ^av^leri in modern maps are proba^ 
choerea blv the Choercae of Herodotus. (VI. 101.) 
ifmo^'*^ The promontory of Leon, spoken of by Ptolemy 
num. ^ being to the south-west of Eretria, is now pro- 
bably Cape Daron. Opposite to it are the islands 
Petaiiae in- of Petalioru, which doubtless answer to the Petaliae 

sulse. 

Petaiia of Pliuy, IV. 12. Strabo seems to allude to Petalia 

torium." as a promontory of Euboea opposite Sunium ; this is 
perhaps Cape Carysto. (X. p. 444.) Elsewhere he 
gives this part of the Euboean coast the appellation 

^ of Leuee Acte. (IX. p. 399.) 

Carystus. Carystus, the last of the Euboean cities which we 
shall have to notice, was situated at the foot of 
mount Oche ; it is now known by the name of Ctw- 
tel JRosso, and was founded, as we are told, by some 
Dryopes, who had been driven from their country 
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by Hercules. (Thuc. VII. 57. Diod. Sic. IV. 169. 
Scymn. Ch. 576.) Homer's testimony may also be 
alleged in proof of its antiquity : 

07 Tf Keipwrrov Ip^ov, ^8* ol Xripoi vattriaa-xov. 

II. B. 539. 
We learn from Herodotus, that the Persian ar- 
mament, commanded by Datis and Artaphemes, 
having landed near Carystus, summoned that town 
to surrender, but that, meeting with a refusal, they 
took it by assault, and gave it up, with its territory, 
to plunder. (VI. 99.) Heavy contributions were after- 
wards levied on the inhabitants by Themistocles, 
which, added to other vexations they experienced 
from the Athenians, induced them to take up arms 
and resist their aggressors; these diflTerences were, 
however, in the end amicably adjusted. (Herod. 
VIII. 112. IX. 105. Thuc. I. 98.) At a subsequent 
period we find Carystus reduced to subjection by 
Ptolemy, general of Antigonus, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
714.) and in the Macedonian war it fell into the 
hands of the Romans. (Liv. ifcXXII. 17. Polyb. 
XVIII. SO.) 

This town was principally celebrated for its mar- 
ble, which was highly esteetned, and much used by 
them at Rome in the embellishment of both public 
and private edifices. 

Quidve domus prodest Phrygiis innixa columnis, 
Taenare, sive tuis, sive, Caryste, tuis ? 

TiBULL. III. 13. 

(Cf. Plin. IV. 12. et XXXVI. 7."") We learn from 

^ There are autonomous aa KAPT., and KAPTmON. Sest. 
well as imperial coins of Gary- p. 55. c. 1. 
stus. The legend is KA.» KAP., 
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Strabo, that the spot which furnished this TaliiaUe 
Marma. im^rial was named Marmarium. and that a temple 

num. "^ • 

had been erected there to Apollo Marmarius. Mar- 
marium was exactly opposite to Halae Araphenides 
in Attica. (X. p. 446. Steph. Byz. v. Map[AApiov.) 

The same geographer, as well as other writers, 
mentions another mineral production existing in the 
territory of Carystus, which they describe as being of 
so soft and flexible a nature that it might be woven 
into garments, which could be cleansed by merely 
passing them through the fire. (Strab. loc. cit. Cf, 
Dioscor. V. 156. Plut. Def. Orac. Steph. Byz. y^ 
KdpvoTTOi.) Garystus was also famed for the excel- 
lence of its fish : 

"l^nrovpog ii Kagwrriog forlv opiorof* 

"AXAflOf T eiio^v (T^pu %»piov bo-t) Kagwrog. 

Archestr. ap. Athen. VII. 68. 
Ochamons. Mouut Ocha, placed by Strabo above Garystus, is 
now called Mamf S. EUas. Mr. Hawkins gives 
an interesting account of his ascent to the summit, 
where he discovered the remains of a small temple, 
apparently of great antiquity, which he conjectures 
may liave been dedicated to Neptune*^. Mount 
Ocha is also noticed by Pliny, IV. 12. and Steph. 
Byz. V. Kapva-ro^. 
Cynwf. Gymus was a town in the vicinity of Garystus, 
according to Herodotus, who speaks of an engage- 
ment which took place there between its inhabit- 
ants and the Athenians. (IX. 105.) Strabo affirms 
there was a place named Orchomenus in this dis- 
trict. (IX. p. 416.) 

The promontory of Ger^stus, which terminates 

" Mr. WaIpole*8 Coll. p. 290. 
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the island to the south-west, is now Cape Mantelo. 
It is alluded to by Homer and other poets of anti- 
quity. 

^QpTO y hm Xiyits oZgog a^fj^evM' at 8g jxaX* coxa 

'I^duosvra xeXeuda tti^poifiov* £$ hi Tepouarov 

'Evvop^ia* xotriyovTt^. Od. F. 176. 

Aeuxoxuftocri v§o§ TeguKTTloi^ 

TlovrlaiV (ri\oov 

'HVoViv apiJMTeva-as. EuRlP. Orest. 992. 

Here, as we learn from Strabo, was a celebrated 
temple dedicated to Neptune. (X. p. 446. Cf. Ari- 
stoph. Equit. 561.) It is evident also from Thu- 
cydides, (III. 3.) Xenophon, (Hell. III. 4, 4.) and 
Livy, (XXXI. 45.) that there was a well-frequented 
haven near the promontory. (Cf. Plin. IV. 12. Steph. 
Byz. V. TepoudTog.) 

Strabo informs us, that the coast between Aulis 
and Geraestus was designated by the name of Coela, coea Eu- 
KoiXa EvjSo/W, (X. p. 445.) and we know from He-*^^* 
rodotus, that a squadron of the Persian fleet, which 
was sent round to intercept the Greeks stationed off 
Artemisium, sustained a terrible disaster in its vici- 
nity. (Herod. VIII. 13.) Livy speaks of the Coela 
as a bay dangerous to navigators in stormy weather. 
(XXXI. 47. Cf. Dio. Chrys. Orat. VII.) The pro- 
montory of Caphareus, so famed for the destruction caphareus 
rf the Grecian fleet on its return from Troy, is nowtSm!" 
Capo d^Oro. 

reipoL^a) iriXayog Aiyeilu$ i\o$. 

'Axrai Sc Muxovo:;, A^Xioi rs ^otpoih$j 
'Sixvpog Tff A^/tvoV i* al Ka^ripnol r ixpai 
IIoXXwv detvivTooy irifMtf iSov<rt¥ vsxpm, 

Eim. Troad. 88. 
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IIoAXov^ 6a wp^iwras 

^Koyspiv (riXas ofA^) ptrroiv 

"Evfioiav, elx' *A;^aic5v 

Movoxowro^ avyjpf itirpaii 

Kafvjplaif fjxjSaXeuv, 

Alyuiotig t evaXlotg ctKTou^y 

AoXjov avripa XifjL^as'-^ Id. Hel. 1136. 

Scit triste Minervfle 

Sidus, et Euboicae cautes, ultorque Caphereus. 

JEn. XI. 260. 

(Cf. Pausan. Achaic. 23. et Messen. 36. Plin. IV. 
12. Etym. v. Yiatfyfipevg^ Crinagor. Epigr.) 

Lycophron enumerates several other rocks and 
shoals on the Euboean coast which proved fatal to 
the Grecian armament. 

'O^f^ra xaJ ptAJ^ovps ^oipidoov Zapaf , 

2wTAo/ re xa) Tpup^ara xa) rpayhi NeScov, 

Kai 'KuvTOL Aip^ooo'a-olo xa) Aiaxpicov 

rwAeifli — Lycophr. 373. 

Opheites The commentators of the poet affirm that Opheltes 

scopulus. , 

Zarax sco- ^nd ZaraX were cliffs of Euboea^ Trychas, accord- 
Trychas. ing to Stcph. Byz., was a town. (v. Tpv^pu.) Nedon, 
p^. " probably another rock. DirphosSus, or Dirphys, a 
veil)!?!*"*. well-known mountain of Euboea^ mentioned by Si- 

physmons. • ■■ • o t • • 

jnonides m one of his epigrams, 

'Eyyudsv Kdphov Si^ftoo'/a X^uTai— 

and by Euphorioti in a verse cited by the Scholiast 
of Lycophron : 

Aipftjv uva Tpi/i'/jiiav vn Euj8o/a xfxovio'TO— 
Euripides writes the name Dirphe : 
Alpfifiv T epcormVy tj c* iipi^\ 'AjSaw/Sflt — 

Herc. Fur. 186. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Atp(f>v^.) 
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On the eastern coast of the island are two pro- chenonne. 
montories, which Ptolemy calls Chersonnesus andrSonS^ 
Phalasia, (p. 88.) the fornier retains the name of PhSasia 
Cherronisi; the latter, which is more to the north, SS^^' 
is now called Kandili. 

We have yet to notice some few places assigned 
to this island by ancient authorities, without any 
indication of their precise situation. Argyra is twice Argura. 
named by Demosthenes in Mid. p. 567. and p. 559. 
From the former of these passages it may be infer- 
red that it was not far from Eretria and Tamynae. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. "Apyovpa.) 

Perias, to which Strabo only alludes, (X. p. 445.) PerUt. 
is perhaps the Pyrrha of Mela and Pliny. (II. T.Pywha. 
IV. 12.) 

Stephanus assigns to Eubcea, Acragas, (v. 'Ajcpd-AcngiM, 
yavT€^) — ^Acontium, (v. *Ajcovtiov) — ^Ares, on the au-Aoontium. 
thority of Theopompus, (v. "Apyj^) — Cyme, fromCymc 
which the Italian city so called probably derived 
its appellation, (v. Kvfirj) — Methone, (v. MeOoovrj) — Methone. 
Nysa, where the vine was said to put forth leaves Nysa. 
and to bear fruit the same day, (v. NSo-oi) — Rynchse, Rynch». 
— (v. 'Vvyyau) — Scia, (v. Yskuk;) — Oreste, on the au-Sda. 
thority of Hecataeus, (v. 'Opiarrj. Cf. Hesych. v. 
'Opiavn) — Parthenium, (v. liapQivm) — and Spheda, Panhe. 
(jLipriKeia,) 

To Euboea also belonged a town named Euboi's, Eubois 
and mentioned by ^chylus in one of his lost plays. 
This, Strabo states, was swallowed up in an earth- 
quake, (X. p. 447.) 

The same geographer speaks of two rivers named 
Cireus and Nileus ; the former of which, as it was cireus fl. 
asserted, whitened the fleece of sheep who drank its *^ 

VOL. II. L 
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waters ; while the other, on the contrary, rendered 
them black. (X. p. 449.) 
Cowynthus The Coscynthus was a river of this island, accord- 
ing to the Scholiast of Ljcophron^ 1034. 

IlamroicT^vo^ 8* *06poo¥0¥ oix^fi Auxo^, 
TijXoD iraTpwx ptltpa Ko^xuvtov ToAcoy. 
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P H O C I S. 



Origin and history of the Phocians — General description of their 
country — ^Topography of the coast, and of the interior — Delphi, 
mount Parnassus, &c. 

The Greeks designated by the name of Phocis 
that small tract of country which bordered on the 
Locri Ozolae and Doris to the west and north-west, 
and the Opuntian Locri to the north ; while to the 
east it was bounded by the Boeotian territory, and 
to the south by the Corinthian gulf. (Strab. IX. p. 
416.) Its appellation was said to be deri\red from 
Phocus the son of iEacus. (Pausan. Corinth. 4. Phoc. 
1. Eustath. II. B. 519.) The more ancient inha- 
bitants of the country were probably of the race 
of the Leleges ; but the name of Phocians already 
prevailed at the time of the siege of Troy, since we 
find them enumerated in Homer's catalogue of Gre- 
cian warriors : 

AvToip ^ooxr}oov Sp^sSioj xa) 'Etrla-Tpofo^ ^pxov, 

Tlseg 'IpTOu fjLeyaBvfiov Nat;/3oX/8ao — II. B. 517. 

From Herodotus we learn, that prior to the Persian- 
invasion the Phocians had been much engaged in 
war with the Thessalians, and had often successfully 
resisted the incursions of that people. (VIII. 27. et 
seq. Pausan. Phoc. 1.) But when the defile of 
Thermopylae was forced by the army of Xerxes, 
the Thessalians, who had espoused the caus^ of that 

L 2 
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monarch, are said to have ui^ed him, out of enmity 
to the Phocians, to ravage and lay waste with fire 
and sword the territory of that people. (VIII. 32.) 
Delphi and Parnassus on this occasion served as 
places of refuge for many of the unfortunate inha- 
bitants, but numbers fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious Persians, and were compelled to serve in 
their ranks under the command of Mardonius. (IX. 
17.) They seized, however, the earliest opportunity 
of joining their fellow-countrymen in arms; and 
many of the Persians, who were dispersed after the 
rout of Platsea, are said to have fallen victims to 
their revengeful fury. (IX. 31. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) 

A little prior to the Peloponnesian war, a dispute 
arose respecting the temple of Delphi, which threat- 
ened to involve in hostilities the principal states of 
Greece. This edifice was claimed apparently by the 
Phocians as the common property of the whole na- 
tion, whereas the Delphians asserted it to be their 
own exclusive possession. The Lacedaemonians are 
said by Thucydides to have declared in favour of 
the latter, whose cause they maintained by force of 
arms. The Athenians, on the other hand, were no 
less favourable to the Phocians, and, on the retreat 
of the Spartan forces, sent a body of troops to oc- 
cupy the templp, and deliver it into their hands. (I. 
112.) The service thus rendered by the Athenians 
seems greatly to have cemented the ties of friendly 
union which already subsisted between the two re- 
publics. (Thuc. III. 95.) 

After the battle of Leuctra, Phocis, as we learn 
from Xenophon, became subject for a^ time to 3<b- 
otia, (Hell. VI. 5, 23.) until a change of circum-' 
stances gave a new impulse to the character of this 
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small republic, and called forth all the energies of 
the people in defence of their country. A fine had 
been imposed on them by an edict of the Amphic- 
tyons for some reason, which Pausanias professes 
toot to have been able to ascertain, and which they 
themselves conceived to be wholly unmerited. Dio- 
dorus asserts, that it was in consequence of their 
having cultivated a part of the Cirrhean territory 
which had been declared sacred. (XVI. 522.) By 
the advice of Philomelus, a Phocian high in rank 
and estimation, it was determined to oppose the 
execution of the hostile decree ; and, in order more 
effectually to secure the means of resistance, to seize 
upon the temple of Delphi and its treasures. This 
measure having been carried into immediate execu- 
tion, they were thus furnished with abundant sup- 
plies for raising troops to defend their country. (Pau- 
san. Phoc. 2. Diod. Sic. XVI. 522.) These events 
led to what the Greek historians have termed the 
Sacred war, which broke out in the second year of 
the 106th Olympiad. 

The Thebans were the first to take up arms in 
the cause of religion, which had been thus openly 
violated by the Phocians ; and, in a battle that took 
place soon after the commencement of hostilities, the 
latter were defeated with considerable loss, and their 
leader Philomelus killed in the rout which ensued. 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 525. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) The Pho- 
cians, however, were not intimidated by this ill suc- 
cess, and, having raised a fresh army, headed by 
Onomarchus, they obtained several important ad- 
vantages against the Amphictyonic army, notwith- 
standing the accession of Philip king of Macedon to 
the confederacy. Onomarchus having united his forces 
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with those of Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae, then at 
war with Philip, he was enabled to vanquish the 
latter in two successive engagements, and compel 
him to evacuate Thessaly. Philip, however, was 
soon in a state to resume hostilities and reenter 
Thessaly, when a third battle was fought, which 
terminated in the discomfiture and death of One- 
marchus. Diodorus asserts that he was taken pri- 
soner, and put to death by order of Philip; Pau- 
sanias, that he perished by the hands of his own 
soldiers. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 529. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) 
He was succeeded by his brother Phayllus, who at 
first appears to have been successful, but was at 
length overthrown in several engagements with the 
Boeotian troops ; and was soon after seized with a 
disorder, which terminated fatally. On his death 
the command devolved on Phalaecus, who, according 
to Pausanias, (Phoc. 2.) was his son ; but Diodorus 
affirms that he was the son of Onomarchus. (XVI. 
530.) This leader being not long after deposed, 
the army was intrusted to a commission, at the head 
of which was Philo ; whose total want of probity 
soon became evident, by the disappearance of large 
sums from the sacred treasury. He was in conse- 
quence brought to trial, condemned, and put to 
death. Diodorus estimates the whole amount of 
what was taken from Delphi during the war at 
10,000 talents. (XVI. 540.) Phalaecus was now 
restored to the command, but, finding the resources 
of the state nearly exhausted, and Philip being 
placed by the Amphictyonic council at the head of 
their forces, he deemed all further resistance hope- 
less, and submitted to the king of Macedon, on con- 
dition of being allowed to retire with his troops to 
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the Peloponnesus. This convention put an end at 
once to the Sacred war, after a duration of ten 
years, when a decree was passed in the Aihphic- 
tyonic council, by which it was adjudged that the 
walls of all the Phocian towns should be razed to 
the ground, and their right of voting in the council 
transferred to those of Macedonia. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 
542. Pausan. Phoc. 2.) Phocis, however, soon after 
recovered from this state of degradation and sub- 
jection by the assistance of Athens and Thebes, who 
united in restoring its cities in a great measure to 
their former condition. In return for these benefits 
the Phocians joined the confederacy that had been 
formed by the two republics against Philip; they 
also took part in the Lamiac war after the death of 
Alexander ; and when the Gauls made their unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the temple of Delphi, they are 
said by Pausanias to have displayed the greatest 
zeal and alacrity in the pursuit of the common 
enemy, as if anxious to efface the recollection of the 
disgrace they had formerly incurred. (Pausan. Phoc. 
8.) Other passages, which serve to illustrate the 
history of Phocis, will be found in Demosthenes, de 
Fals. Legat. Isocrat. ad Phil. Aristot. Anal. Pr. II, 
24. 

The maritime part of this province, with which 
I shall commence its description, occupied an extent 
of coast of nearly one day's sail, as Dicaearchus re- 
ports, (v. 79. Scyl. Peripl. p. 14.) from the border of 
the Locri Ozolse to the confines of Boeotia. 

The Crissaean gulf, which now takes its namecrisseua 
from Salonai was so called from the once celebrated 
city of Crissa, situated below Delphi, and at the 
foot of Parnassus. The western shore of this bay, 
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belonging to the Locrians, has been already de* 
scribed; the eastern side lay entirely within the 
boundaries of Phocis. Strabo reckoned 508 stadia 
from the head of the Crissaeus sinus to Thermopylae. 
(VIII. p. 334.) This geographer sometimes appears 
to have applied the name of this particular bay to 
the whole of the Corinthian gulf. (VIII. p. 336.) 

Kcii S^ 6iri KgiiTO^g xotre^siivsTO xo\ro$ aweipcoVj 
'^Oo'TC h* Ix rhXoTTOWijaroy Ttmpav Upyei, 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 431. 

(Cf. Thuc. 1. 107. Plin. IV. 3.) Pausanias terms it 
Crissaeum mare. (Phoc. 13.) 

The first Phocian town, at the head of the gulf^ 
Cirrha. was Cirrha^ the harbour of Delphi, and situated close 
to the mouth of the river Pleistus, which descends 
from Parnassus. Pausanias reckoned sixty stadia 
from the latter city to Cirrha. (Phoc. 37.) This 
writer, however, seems, with some others, to have 
confounded the town of which we are now speaking 
with Crissa, a city that had ceased to exist in his 
time, but which formerly stood more inland, be-» 
tween Cirrha and Delphi. Strabo, who clearly dis- 
tinguishes them, informs us, that Cirrha was si-» 
tuated on the sea, and opposite to Sicyon ; and that 
the distance from thence to Delphi was eighty sta- 
dia, (IX. p. 418.) so says also Dicaearchus, v. 73. 

uvo Kl^pa$ S* ofyflo 

Livy informs us that it was on the road from Cirrha 
to Delphi that king Eumenes was waylaid and at- 
tacked by assassins. (Liv. XLII. 15.) The Crissaean 
plain, in which the Pythian games were celebrated, 
sometimes took its name from Cirrha, as being like- 
wise contiguous to that city. 
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Sf tifuivfl vitf 

SivapKiMv fSffXTO K//^ 

^aiev iOTtfotvaifiivov 
Tiov woa TlapveKTala 

Aoopul Te )toifj.w. PiND, Pyth. VIII. 26. 

irixt xa) /SaiuXf /ftfiu- 

V uiro Ki/5|5af aycvv 

UiTpuv KpcLTfiiri'Kola ^pixlav. Pyth. X. 24. 

(Scyl. Peripl. p. 14. Plin. IV. 3.) We are told by 
Athenaeus that war was once waged by the Cirrhae- 
EDS against the Phocians. It arose from the circum- 
stance of the former having carried off a Phocian 
maid, together with some Argive women, on their 
return from Delphi. The contest lasted for ten 
years, when Cirrha was taken, as Callisthenes re- 
ported, who wrote a history of those events. (Athen. 
XIII. 10.) The Cirrhean plain and port, says 
£schines, which are now accursed, were formerly 
inhabited by the Cirrhaei and Acragallidae, a nefa- 
rious race, who violated the sanctity of the temple 
of Delphi, and ransacked its treasures. The oracle, 
on being consulted by the Amphictyons, declared 
that a war of extermination was to be carried on 
against those offenders, and that their land was 
never hereafter to be placed in a state of cultiva- 
tion. TJiis decree was executed in the time of So- 
lon, who took an active part in the expedition. The 
port of Cirrha was then demolished, and its territory 
declared accursed, according to the form prescribed 
by the oracle ; but this edict was afterwards violated 
by the Amphissians, who tilled the land, and re- 
paired the port. (-3Esch. in Ctes. p. 69. Pausan. Phoc. 
37. Polyaen. Strat. III. 6. Strab. IX. p. 418. Plut. 
Solon.) 
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It is evident that Cirrha still existed in the time 
of Pausanias, as he mentions the temples of Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona, as well as several statues worthy 
of notice. (Phoc. 37.) The ruins of Cirrha are 
pointed out by sir W. Gell near the village of Xeno 
Pegaditty on a very gentle eminence on the coast, 
close to the many beds of the Pleistus. The city 
was of a quadrangular form, and its walls were com- 
posed of large blocks *. Above Cirrha, as we are told 

Cirphis by Strabo, was mount Cirphis, separated from the 
chain of Parnassus by the valley of the Pleistus. 
(IX. p. 418. Anton. Liberal. Metam. VIII. p. 55.) 
This mountain is now L^espina. 

criua. Crissa, which gave its name to the gulf and plain 

on which it stood, was apparently situated higher 
up than Cirrha, towards the foot of Parnassus. Its 
antiquity is attested by Homer, who mentions it in 
the catalogue of ships, 

II. B. 5W. 
and also in the Hymn to Apollo, (v. 438.) 

It was more especially famous for the celebration 
of the Pythian games solemnized in its plain. 

*Ev Kplcru 8' svpv(ri&fY}$ eU 

8* 'AttoXXoov fjt,iVy vops T* oiyXatotv, 

Find. Isthm. II. 26. 

Eu8o0ov offj^oLTi vixav 
KpuraiaKTiv Iv irru^al^ avayyeXei. 

Id. Pyth. VI. 18. 

.... Trav 8* h'jrtfjLitXaTO 
^avayloov Kpurahv hnriKm 9rs8ov. 

Soph. El. 730. 

a Itin. p. 199. Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 106. 
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Ours yoLf h rav Kphav 
Bo6yo[xov e^aov uktuv 
Tlai$ 'Ayafji^sfjivovi^us avspiTpovos, Ibid. 180. 

We learn from Strabo, that the ill treatment and 
vexations to which strangers who visited the temple 
of Delphi were subjected on the part of the Cris- 
seans, together with the heavy contributions and 
duties they laid on all imports from Sicily and Italy, 
at length induced the Amphictyons to take forcible 
measures for repressing these malpractices. 

Eurylochus, a Thessalian, was intrusted with the 
command of the troops on this service, and in the 
contest that ensued, which is commonly termed the 
Sacred or Crissaean war, that people were finally 
conquered, and their town completely destroyed. 
(Strab. IX. p. 418. Pausan. Phoc. 37. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. Kpia-a. Anton. Liber. Metam. VIII. Nonn. 
Dionys. XIII. 123. Plin. IV. S.) We are in- 
formed, however, by Nicetas, the Byzantine histo- 
rian, that it still retained its name in his time; 
and when Benjamin of Tudela visited this part 
of Greece, the site was still occupied by some of 
his countrymen^. Sir W. Gell, in his Itinerary, 
points out the ruins of Crissa near an old church, 
situated on the spot still called Crisso. The ancient 
town, or at least the citadel of Crissa, stood at the 
point of the rock now occupied by the church. The 
glen of the Pleistus, below this church, is probably 
the site of the Delphic Hippodrome, for which there 
was no sufficient space on the declivities above. 
The same antiquary observed also the ancient gate 

b Ap. Palmer. Ant. Gr. 1. VI. c. 4. p. 605. 
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of Crissa, and several tombs and sepulchres in the 
rock^ 
Pleisttts fl. The river Pleistus, which has been mentioned as 
flowing between Parnassus and mount Cirphis, and 
falling into the Crissaean bay near the ruins of Cir- 
rha, is now named Shaliska ^. It is frequently al- 
luded to by the poets of antiquity. 

KaXotJacif xu) reXeioy v^nrrov Ala. 

i£sCH. EUMEN. 27. 

0i^pioy ouvoyivuov airo nXeiaroTo xadip^ov 
Tloipvrflroy n^itvra mqi^ri^u hniec xuxAoif . 

Callim. H. in Del. 
UoWot §6 Koopvxiai Nujx^ai UXiurrolo ivyarpss 
Gapa-vyeaxov iTrfWtrjv, IrfU xixXviyvlai, 

Apoll. Argon. II. 
Adrlx oy ^ SiWfvro;, ^s UXsla-rov Stwo xrjreov 

NiCAND. AP. Athen. III. 22. 

(Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 37. Strab. IX. p. 418.) 

Continuing along the coast from the mouth of 
this river and the port of Cirrha, we find the town of 

Anticyra Auticyra, Celebrated for its manufacture of hellebcM^. 

dSia. ^' (Scyl. p. 14. Theophr. IX. 10. Strab. IX. p. 418. 
Pausan. Phoc. 36.) 

Pausanias affirms, that the inhabitants of Anti- 
cyra were driven from their town by Philip the 
son of Amyntas, on the termination of the Sacred 
war. (Phoc. 36.) At a later period it was besieged 
and taken by Laevinus the Roman praetor, who d&- 

*^ Itiner. p. 195. Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 106. 
^ Pouqueville, t. IV. p. 113. 
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livered it up to the iBtolians. (Liv. XXVI. 26.) 
And subsequentlyy in the Macedonian war, it was 
occupied by Titus Q. Flamininus, on account of the 
facilities which its harbour presented for the openu 
tions of the Roman fleet in the Corinthian gulf. 
(XXXII. 18. Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 86. Polyb. XVIII. 
28, 7. XXVII. 14, 6. Cf. Dicaearch. v. 52. Steph. 
Byz. V. ^Ayrlicypa. Hellad. ap. Phot. Ptolem. p. 
86.) 

The site of Anticjra corresponds, as is generally 
believed, with that of Asprospiti; in a bay of some 
extent parallel to that of Sahma. ** Here is a good 
" port," says sir W. Gell, " and some remains of an- 
" tiquity ®." Chandler remarks, " that the site is 
*^ now caUed Asprospitia^ or the white houses ; and 
** some traces of the buildings, from which it was so 
*^ named, remain. The port is land-locked, and fre- 
** quented by vessels for com ^." 

Near Anticyra stood Medeon, which, according to Medeon. 
Pausanias, was destroyed with the other Phocian 
towns after the termination of the Sacred war, and 
was probably never restored. (Phoc. S. et 36.) 
Strabo places Medeon of Phocis one hundred and 
sixty stadia from the confines of Boeotia. (IX. p. 
410. and 423. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. McScwv.) Sir W. 
Gell speaks of a Pal(Bo Castro about half-way be- 
tween Stiri and Asprospitia, which may possibly be 
Medeon «. 

In the same vicinity Strabo notices a small place 
named Marathus, (IX. p. 423.) beyond which wasMarathus. 
the Pharygium promontorium, with a station forPiwurgium 

^->t • promonto- 

shipping. (IX. p. 423.) This is now Cape Agia.ruim. 

* Itiner. p. 174. f Travels in Greece, t. II. p. 301. 

8 Itiner. p. 176. 
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Pharygaj. PlutaTch mentions the Phocian town of Pharygae, 
which was apparently situated in this vicinity, and 

Acrurium near the mountain named at first Acrurium, but 

mons. afterwards Galate. (Plut. vit. Phocion.) This, in 
the opinion of sir W. Grell, answers to " a projecting 
** mountain opposite Asprospitiy on the east side of 
" the gulf h." 

Mychoi Beyond Cape Pharygium was the port called My- 
chos by Strabo, and which he asserts to have been 
the extreme point of Phocis on the eastern frontier, 
where it was contiguous to Boeotia. (IX. p, 423.) 
This harbour probably corresponds with the haven 
now known by the name of Hagios Lukas. 

BuMs. A little further up the country was the city of 

BuUs, which Pausanias seems to assign to Boeotia, 
at the same time that he allows it had joined the 
Phocian confederacy in the Sacred war under Phi- 
lomelus and Onomarchus. (Phoc. 37.) Stephanus 
Byz. certainly calls it a Phocian town, (v. BovAi^,) as 
do likewise Pliny, (IV. 3.) and Ptolemy, (p. 87.) 

Pausanias states, that BuUs was situated on a hill, 
and only seven stadia from its port, which is doubt- 

Nauiocbus less the same as the Mychos of Strabo and the Nau- 

portus. 

lochus of Pliny. (IV. 3.) Near it was a small stream 

Heradeus named after Hercules. The city also contained a 

skunium fountain called Saunium. Its population was chiefly 

employed in the search of the shell-fish, which 

yielded the purple dye. (Pausan. Phoc. 37.) Fur- 

stiris. ther inland, and somewhat to the west, was Stiris, 

the inhabitants of which pretended to be descended 

from a colony of the Athenian demus of Stiria. 

This town, from being situated, as Pausanias affirms, 

^ Itiner. p. 174. 
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on an elevated and rocky summit, frequently suf* 
fared from drought. Its only fountain was distant 
four stadia. Here was a temple dedicated to Ceres^ 
and a statue of the goddess, formed of Pentelic 
nciarble. (Phoc. 35.) Stiris was destroyed by Philip 
of Macedon in the Sacred war. (Pausan. Phoc. 3. 
Cf. Plut. Vit. LucuU.) Its ruins still retain the 
name of Palceo StirL The monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris was built with the ancient materials. 
Chandler noticed several inscriptions, which were 
fixed in the walls ^ 

North-west of Stiris, and distant about sixty Ambrys- 
stadia, according to Pausanias, was the city of Am- 
bryssus, situated in a rich and fertile country abound- 
ing in vines, and a plant producing a scarlet dye, by 
means of an insect which was bred in its berries. 
This town, having been destroyed by the Amphic- 
tyons, was rebuilt and fortified by the Thebans be- 
fore the battle of Cheronaea. (Pausan. Phoc. 3. et 36.) 
In the Macedonian war it was taken by T. Quintius 
Flamininus. (Liv. XXXII. 18, Cf Polyb. IV. 25, 
2. Strab. IX. p. 423. PUn. IV. 3. Steph. Byz. v. 
"AfKppvffo^.) Its ruins were first discovered, I believe, 
by Chandler, near the village of Dystomo, which 
occupies a similar position under mount Parnassus. 
He observed an inscription, which recorded the erec- 
tion of a statue to the emperor Marcus Aurelius by 
the citizens of Ambryssus, and saw also several rem- 
nants of the walls without the village K Advancing 
towards mount Parnassus, which rises to the north- 
east of this ancient city, we enter on the celebrated 

» Travels in Greece, t. II. p. well, 1. 1, p. 190. Cell's Itiner. 
304. GelPs Itiner. p. 175. p. 173. 

^ Travels, t. II. p. 302. Dod- 
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Schute road known by the name of Schiste Odos^ or the di- 
Triodos. vided way, often mentioned by the Greek tragedians 
as the spot where Laius fell by the hand of his un- 
fortunate son. It was also called Triodos, from the 
circumstance of the three roads, leading to Delphi, 
Daulis, and Ambryssus, uniting there. 

*£; tootI AtXfaVy xiarh AavXlag iyu. 

Soph. (Ed. Ty». 783. 

Apviiis Ts, xa) TrevooTTog Iv TfVKXaig 6Soi;. Id. 1398* 

. . • • x«i ^ovimeTOv iroSa 

EuB. Phcen. 38. 

Pausanias also says, it was called Schiste, and re- 
ports that the tomb of Laius was to be seen there. 
(Phoc. 5. ApoUod. Bibl. III. 5.) Dodwell states 
that the modern name is Derbeni, which means a 
pass K 
CypariMus. In this vicinity we must, with Strabo, place Cypa- 
rissus, an ancient Phocian town noticed by Homer 
in his catalogue. 

01 Kwriptva-oif \f/fiv XhASx^k r% ir«Tp^W(rav. II. B. 519. 

Dicaearchus also informs us that it was in the inte- 
rior of Phocis. (v. 80.) 

"Eiv T« [MiToytloi 8* for) Kwrapoxroj vroXi; . 

Stephanus reports, that its former name was Era- 
nus, and that it was situated on Parnassus, and 
near Delphi, (v. Kimxpiaao^.) This agrees with the 
topography of Strabo, who affirms, that it stood be- 
low Lycorea, a small town on one of the highest 
summits of Parnassus. (IX. p. 423.) Cyparissus is 
further mentioned by Nonnus and Statins. 

» Travels, 1. 1, p. 197. GelPs Itiner. p. 173. and 166. 
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Kxoy li»8oj— DioNYs. LIU. 123. 

Phodda quis Panopea? quis Daulida? quis Cyparissum? 
Et valles Lebadea tuas ? Theb. VII. 344. 

Pausanias seems to identify the Cyparissus of 
Homer with Anticyra, (Phoc. 37.) but he notices in 
this part of Phods a spot named Phocicum^ where Phodcam. 
the general ass^nbly of the Phodan states was 
usually convened in a large building erected for 
that purpose. (Phoc. 5.) Cyparissus is supposed to 
correspond with the site now called Panies, where 
there is a Pak^o Castro^ " oS which the lower part 
" of the walls are built with polygonal stones^ but 
" on these are blocks with horizontal courses. It 
" does not appear to have been a place of great con- 
*' sequence™." Others identify it with Palaio Ara- 
kova\ 

Lycorea, which, according to Strabo, stood above Lycorea. 
Cyparissus, was a place of the highest antiquity, 
since it is stated by the Arundelian Marbles to have 
been once the residence of Deucalion. Strabo also 
affirms that it was more ancient than Delphi. (IX. 
p. 418. CR Pausan. Phoc. 6. Steph. Byz. v. Avi^f»- 
pua, Etym. M. ead^ v. ApoU. Schol. ad Argon. I. 
1490. Pind. Schol. Ol. IX. 68.) DodweU reports, 
that it still retains the name of lAfakoura ; and he 
was informed that it possessed considerable traces 
of antiquity^ In descending from the heights of 
Lycorea, and keeping on the southern side of Par- 
nassus, we arrive at Castri^ once the celebrated Delphi. 
]belphi, with wliich few spots in Greece can com- 
pete, either for beauty of scenery, or historical and 

"» Geirs Itiner. p. 180. « Travels, 1. 1, p. 189. Gell, 

n Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 196. Itiner. p. 186. 
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classical interest. We are not informed whence the 
name of Delphi was derived^ but it is certain that 
the appellation of Pytho always used by Homer is 
the more ancient of the two. 

Oi Kinrupircov Jp^ov, Uvima rt flrtrp^wcrav— 

II. B. 619. 

OuS* ^01 Xiivos ouSo; af^opog svtos sipyu 

4>o//3oa 'AvoX^flovo^ Iltftoi ivi 9rerpi9«a'a>}, II. I. 405. 

A19TC& yap ^Axijo's, Aio; xu^^v vapaxoiuv, 

Od. a. 580. 

Pindar likewise more commonly employs the name 
of Pytho; 

Km i Tff Iluta^ xuSo^ §0 
'Afi^ixTuovcoy mpfv 
•Iwo8pofA/«^ Pyth. IV. 116. 

Ndcov euxXea Si- 

To jUrffv jUrlyicrroy ro- 

Ji ;^ap|*aToov wnaxroLg. Pyth. VIII. 87. 

though he acknowledges also that of Delfdii : 

"Ocro-a T fv At A- 

(foiiny apicrrtvcaTey 
•H8f x4»Toij Iv X6ovTo^ Ol. XIII. 60. 

KaXXiyuvaixi iraTpci 

Ao^av ifJi,ipTeiv ayayovr a%o Af Afoov. 

Pyth. IX. 181. 

We find both in ji^chylus> Euripides^ and Sopho* 
cles. Herodotus and historians in general speak 
only of Delphi. A short sketch of the history of 
this most celebrated oracle and temple will not per- 
haps be unacceptable to the reader. Though not so 
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Ancient as Dodona, it is evident that the fame of 
the Delphic shrine had been established at a very- 
early period, from the mention made of it by Ho- 
mer, and the accounts supplied by Pausanias and 
■Strabo. This geographer reports that it was at 
first consulted only by the neighbouring states, but 
that after its fame became more widely spread, fo- 
reign princes and nations eagerly sought responses 
from tiie sacred tripod, and loaded the altars of the 
god with rich presents and costly offerings. (IX. 
420.) Respecting the construction of the first tem- 
ple, nothing certain seems to be known. Pausanias 
is inclined to think it was composed of brass. (Phoc. 
5.) To this succeeded a more stately edifice of stone, 
erected by two architects named Trophonius and 
Agamedes. (Pausan. loc. dt.) Here were deposited 
•the sumptuous presents of Gyges and Midas, Aly- 
attes and Croesus, (Herod. I. 14, 50. 51.) as well as 
those of the Sybarites, Spinetas, and Siceliots, each 
prince and nation having their separate chapel or 
treasury for the reception of these offerings, with an 
inscription attesting the name of the donor, and the 
cause of the gift. (Strab. IX. p. 420.) This temple 
having been accidentally destroyed by fire in the 
first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, or 548 B. iC., 
(Pausan. loc. dt.) the Amphictyons undertook to 
build another for the sum of 300 talents^ of which 
the Delphians were to pay one fourth. The re- 
mainder of the amount is said to have been ob- 
tained by contributions from the different cities and 
nations. Amasis king of Egypt frimished a thou- 
sand talents of alumina. The Alcmaeonidae, a 
wealthy. Athenian family, undertook the contract, 
and agreed to construct the edifice of Porine stone, 

M 2 
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but afterwards liberally substituted Parian marUe 
for the front, a circumstance whidi is said to have 
added considerably to their influence at Ddphi. 
(Herod, 11. 180. V. 62.) According to Strabo and 
Pausanias, the architect was Spintharus, a Corin* 
thian. (Strab. IX. p. 421. Pausan. Phoc 5.) 

The vast riches accumulated in this temple led 
Xerxes, after having f(»rced the pass of Thermopylae 
to detach a portion of his army into Phocis, witb 
a view of securing Delphi and its treasures, which, 
as Herodotus affirms, were better known to him 
than the contents of his own palaice. The enter- 
prise, however, failed, owing, as it was reported by 
the Delphians, to the manifest interposition of the 
Ddty, who tarified the barbarians, and hurled de- 
struction on their scattered bands. (Herod. VIII. 
37.) Many years subsequent to this event the tena*- 
pie fell, as we have already stated in the opening of 
this section, into the hands of the Phodans, headed 
by Philomelus, who scrupled not to apprc^ate 
its riches to the payment of his troops in the war 
he was then waging against Thebes. (IKod. SUi, 
XVI. 523. Pausan. Phoc. 2. Strab. IX. p. 421.) At 
a still later period Delphi became exposed to a for** 
midable attack from a large body of Gauls, headed 
Jby their king Brennus. These barbarians having 
forced the defiles of mount (Eta, possessed them^ 
selves of the temple,* and ransacked its treasures. 
The booty which they obtained on this occasion is 
stated to have been immense; and this they must 
have succeeded in removing to their own country, 
since we are told that, on the capture of Tolosa, a 
city of Gaul, by the Roman general C«pio, a great 
part of the Ddphic spoils were found there. (Stjrab. 
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IV. p. 188. Dio Cass. Excerpt, p. 680.) Pausanias, 
however^ relates, that the Gauls met with great dis- 
asters in their attempt on Delphi, and were totally 
discomfited thr9ugh the miraculous intervention of 
the god. (Phoc. 23. Cf. Polyb. I. 6, 6. II. 20, 6. 
Justin. XXIV. 6.) Sylla is also said to have robbed 
this temple, as well as those of Olympia and Epi- 
daurus. (Dio Cass. Excerpt, p. 646. Diod. Sic. Ex- 
cierpt. 406.) 

Strabo assures us, that in his time the temple 
was greatly impoverished, ail the offerings of any 
value having been successively removed. (IX. p. 
420.) The last plunderer was Nero, who carried 
off 500 statues of bronze at one time, as Pausanias 
reports. (Phoc. 7.p) 

The spot from whence issued the prophetic va- 
pour which inspired the priestess was said to be 
the central point of the earth, this having been 
proved by Jupiter himself, who despatched two 
eagles from different quarters of the heavens, which 
there encountered each other. (Strab. IX. p. 419. 
Pausan. Phoc. 16. Pint, de Orac. Def. t. II. p. 409. 
Pint, de Rep. IV. p. 427.) 

"Iva ffcW^ft^aXot Xtyovruh fwp^oJ yog. 

Eur. Orest. 330. 

V&, T§ xa) 6p6oilxav 

Kff <rw inifor^ PiND. PYTH. XI. 16. 

p The reader will find a co- ferent times to the god of Del- 
pioua list of the most remark- phi in the Travels of Anachar- 
able offerings presented at dif- sis, t. II. ch. 22. 
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Mso-^ftfiftXoy 0* TSgv/ta Ao^iov viioVf 
nugo$ Tff fiyy^S ^ftfiroy xffxAijjXffvov. 

iEscH. CoEPH. 1082- 

MffAeo^ /[^ffXfcp voS) x^ptimVf 
Tot iLw6i/jfciKci yoLi avovoiTflliaav 

Mayrffia* rei 8* ais) 

Zfiovra irigi^or^rai. Soph. (Ed. IVb. 479* 

Strabo reports^ that the sacred tripod was placed 
over the mouth of the cave, whence proceeded the 
exhalation^ and which was of great depth. On this 
sat the Pythia, who, having caught the inspiration, 
pronounced her oracles in extempore verse or prose ; 
if the latter, it was immediately versified by the 
poets always employed for that purpose. (IX. p. 
419-) The. oracle itself is said to have been disco- 
vered by accident. SonKe goats having strayed to 
the mouth of the cavern were suddenly seized with 
convulsions: those likewise by whom they were 
found in this situation having been affected in a 
similar manner; the. circumstance was deemed to 
be supernatural, and the cave pronounced the seat 
of prophecy. (Pausan. Phoc. 5. Plut., de Orac. Def. 
t. II. p. 433. Plin. II. 93.) The priestess could 
only be consulted on certain days, and never oftener 
than once in the course of a month. (Plut. Quaest. 
Graec. t. II. p. 292.) Sacrifices and other ceremo- 
nies were to be performed by those who sought an 
answer from the oracle before they could be admit- 
ted into the sanctuary. (Herodi VII. 140. Plutarch, 
de Orac. Def. t. II. p. 435. et 437. Id. de Pyth. 
Orac. t. II. p. 397.) The most remarkable of the 
Pythian responses are those which Herodotus re- 
cords as having been delivered to the Athenians, 
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before the invasion of Xerxes, (Vil. 140.) to Croe- 
sus, (I. 46.) Lycurgus, (I. 65.) Glaucus the Spartan, 
(VI. 86.) and one, relative to Agesilaus, dted by 
Pausanias. (Lacon. 8.) There was, as it appears, 
however, no difficulty in bribing and otherwise in- 
fluencing the Pythia herself, as history presents us 
with several instances of this imposture. Thiis we 
are told that the Alcmaeonidee suggested on one oc- 
casion such answers as accorded with their political 
designs. (Herod. V. 62. et 90.) Cleomenes king of 
Sparta also prevailed on the priestess to aver that 
Demaratus his colleague was illegitimate. On the 
discovery, however, of this machination, the Pythia 
was removed from her office. (Herod. VI. 66.) The 
same charge was brought against Plistoanax, another 
sovereign of Sparta. (Thuc. V. 16. Cf. Plut. De- 
mosth. 1. 1, p. 854. et Nic. t. I. p. 532.) 

Delphi derived further celebrity from its being 
the place where the Amphictyonic council held one 
of their assemblies, (Strab. IX. p. 420.<i). and also 
from the institution of the games which that ancient 
and illustrious body had established in the third 
year of the 48th Olympiad, 591 B. C, after the 
successfiil termination of the Crissaean war^ (Pau- 
san. Phoc. 7.) 

It may be remarked, that Strabo seems to ascribe 
the origin of the Amphictyonic assembly to Acri- 
sius, (IX. p. 420.) but Pausanias refers it to Am- 
phictyon the son of Deucalion, (Phoc. 8.) while An- 
drotion, an Attic writer, derived the name from the 
Greek word a/*<^//cT/(»y, implying that Delphi was at 

*J S^ Croix des Gouvera. ' See Clinton's Fasti Hell. 
Feder. Art. 2. p. 19. Append. I. p. 195. 
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an ear]/ petiod the rendezvous of the suntninding: 
nations, (ap. Pausan* loc. dt) 

The city of Delphi itself was placed, a^ Stcabo 
informs ufi» at the foot of the most southern point 
of the chain of Pamaissus^ and was built in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, of which the circuit 
might be estimated at sixteen stadia. (IX. p. 418.) 

'^iKiQ ^ is Kpl^v vwi llapihfi&iv VifSiVTay 
KniiMf irpof Zipvpov Ttr/^oftft^oy, aMtp uwtpitv 
Tlirpfi firix^s/xarai, xo/Xi] S* uwoH^OfU fir^adt^ 
Tpri')(jn' hioL iva^ rtxpL^petro 4>oij8o; *Av6>Jmv 
Nijoy iroi^a-affiai hr^parovy tliri re p^ioy, 

HoK. Hymn. Apoll. 



Toy fif y Zsuf or^gi^s xaroi X^yif tu^uoSe/ij^ 
Tlviol h iyetSifj^ yvotKotg tnro Tlotpvucirolo 

Hesiod. Theog. 498. 

It WHS considered the largest town of Phocis. (Pau- 
san« Phoc. 84. Strab. loc; dt.) 

. t/ yip ipaa xtfX^ irOTf 

r^y AfXf (S* l\6Av, 4wxsooy htpititt^y^!^ 

£uK. Obest. 1094. 

But Pf^usanias observes^ that its citizens accounted 
themselves a distinct people from the Phodans^ and 
refused to be classed with them. (Messen. 34. Cf. 
Thuc. I. 112. Plut. Cimon.) Other pass^es rela- 
tive to this far-famed dty will be found in Polybius, 
XXyi. 5, 2. Livy, XXXVIII. 48. XLI. 28. Ci- 
cerq, de Nat. D. III. 23. et Div. L 19. Cf. Orph. 
Hymn, in Them. v. 3, Aristidv Panajbb^ Or. Eurip. 
Ion. 94. Heliod. iEthiop. II. p. 107. Steph. Byz. v. 
AcA^/. For an account of the numerous ruins still 
remaining at Castfi, which occupies the site of 
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Delphi, the reader maj consult the modem traveL 
lers referred to in the note*. 
Above Delphi rises mount Parnassus, which ex-ParaM«us 

moos* 

tends from the country of the Locri Ozolae to the 
extremitj of Phocis, in a north-easterly direction, 
where it joins the chain of (Eta. Towards the 
south-east it is connected with those of Helicon and 
the other Boeotian ridges. (Strab. IX. p. 417.) Par- 
nassus is the highest mountain of central Greece, 
and retains its snows for the greater part of the ^ 
year; hence the epithets so universally applied to it 
by the poets. The name of Parnassus does not oc- 
cur in the Iliad, but it is frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey, where Ulysses recounts his adventure 
in hunting a boar with Autolycus and his sons. 

Bay f IfMV is iip^v ifJiiv Kuvigy ifii xeii euho) 

TUsf AvToXuxov fMToi rol^i 8f 810; 'OSwo-ceuj 

"Hicv* eiSfiA 8* ofoi wpocrifiav xotremiiMimv vXy 

IIapyi)crov* rix* ^ ^vov tfux^s ^MjM^crof • T. 480. 

^Aprloof ^vtlffa 
^ojxa Uapvoiaov, riv oESigXoy 
^Ay8f« ifavT ixvfwfiv. SoPH. (Ed. Tye. 478. 

^//3ep iovkoi (uXaipooVf 

^W (mo l^iqoun vi^jS^Aoi^ 

Hafvacrov xarevaa-iriv — EuE. Ph(EN. 213. 

Ilapvuataiig 8* afiaroi xopvfaif 

KarotKeiiJi^iFOfiivut r^v iifuigav 

'A^^l8a j8poTO«(ji U^ovtou, Id. Ion. 86. 

Its summit was especially sacred to Bacchus. 

nirpas i^ovcri (TxiinXov 

* Cbandler, t IL p. 325. vel8» U I. p. 349. Pouquevillet 
Dodwell, t. I. p. 175. GelPs t. IV. p. 116. 



lioaweu, t. 1. p. 170. lieu's 
Itioer. p. 183. Hughes's Tra* 
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Oupiifiiv t* sipaVf 

NuxrivoXoi^ Stiui 9V(ufioixxiBtis» Ion. 713. 

Ka) wvy ig fiiaiag 

'EttJ vocrow, jUrOXfTv woSJ 
KaSapa-lop Hapyt^a-iotv 
'Tirip xXiTuy, ^ 
SrovrffVTa HopifAov. 
'loo wvg wvfi- 

Uaif Aio; yevfJxov. Soph. Ant. 1140. 

Ai6vo(roif 0$ iupffoict xai vsfipwv iopals 
KaTWKTog iv T8ux0ei<ri Ilaipvoia'crov xira 
Tlifia xppevwv Trapiivoig cruv AsX^/o'iv. 

Eur. Hyps. Feag. I. 

The two lofty rocks which rise perpendiculariy from 
Delphi, and obtained for the mountain the epithet 
of hKopv(f>o$f or the two headed, 

'Ici Xafiirova-oi Terga irupog 

Amopvfov <ri\as wrip ofxpoov 

BuKXitoov — EuE. Ph<en. 234. 

Hyampeia were anciently known by the names of Hyampeia 
pieia, Par- and Nauplcia, (Herod. VIII. 39.) but sometimes 

nassi vcT" 

tices. ^ that of Phaedriades was applied to them in common. 

des scopuu. It was from these elevated crags that culprits and 
sacrilegious criminals were hurled by the Delphians ; 
and in this manner the unfortunate Msop was bar- 
barously murdered. (Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. Cf. 

CastaUa Diod. Sic. XVI. 523.) The celebrated Castalian 

fons. 

fount pours down the cleft or chasm between these 
two summits, being fed by the perpetual snows of 
Parnassus. 
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2e S* intip itXo^v virpof 

00C Koogvxiou Nujx^i 

KacTTaX/a; re v«]xa. SoPH. Ant, 1126. 

'AXX*9 oS 4>oij3ot; At A^o) iipairss, 

Tag KaaTa?Jas apyvpottiilg 

Ba/vffTs $iVa;* xa&agoiig ii Zpia^ig 

*Afv^poiveiii€votf (rrei^m vaovg, EuR. loN. 94. 

oS ^oijSf , (lavTttow S* ^e- 

&0L<r(retSf hv a^evhil $p6v(pj 
Marrelag ^pOTolg avafalvcov. 

Fc/tcov^ fticroy yol^ I^cdv [AiXaipcv. 

Iph. Taue. 1262. 

n0{pyi]a'O'2y vtfoevroi ioolg ita voiTtr) 7Ftgrj(rag 
"IxsTO KaaraXlfis *A^§XoolSog Ugiv v^oop. 

Panyas. ap. Paus. Phoc. 8. 

NJft^i KaoTuXSitg Tlapvao'tov alnog H^onrai. 

Theoce. Id. VII. 148. 

Sed me Pamassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor. Juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam moUi deverdtur orbita clivo. 

Georg. III. 293. 

(Cf. Pausan. Phoc. 8.) **The Castalian spring/' 
says Dodwell, ** is clear, and forms an excellent be- 
" verage. The water, which oozes from the rock, 
'' was in ancient times introduced into a hollow 
** square, where it was retained for the use of the 
** Pythia and the oracular priests. The fountain is 
'* ornamented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed 
" by a large fig-tree. Above the Phaedriades is a 
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^* phan, and a small lake, the waters of which enter 
'< a katabathron or chasm ; and it is probably from 
** this that the Castalian spring is supplied. After a 
" quick descent to the bottom of the valley, through 
" a narrow and rocky glen, it joins the little river 
" PleistusV* 

Cawods Near the temple of Apollo was another spring 
named Cassotis, as Pausanias reports. (Phoc. 24.) 

S^tt?" Higher up the mountain, and about two hours 
from Delphi, is the celebrated Corycian cave, accu- 
rately described by the same ancient writer, who 
states that it surpasses in extent every other known 
cavern, and that it is possible to advance into the 
interior without a torch. The roof, from which an 
abundance of water trickles, is elevated far above 
the floor, and vestiges of the dripping moisture (i. e. 
stalactites) are to be seen attached to it along the 
whole extent of the cave. The inhabitants of Par- 
nassus consider it as sacred to the Corycian nymphs 
and the god Pan. (Phoc. 32. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 417-) 
Herodotus relates, that, on the approach of the Per« 
sians, the greater part of the population of Delphi 
ascended the mountain, and sought refuge in this 
capacious recess. (VIII. 36.) 

SejSo) hi viy^ucy fvioi Kcopvxis irirpot 
Ko/Aij, fl\opvi$y iaifMvcmf avaarpofvi' 
BpifAM§ 8* ^u Tov xa^ov. iEscH. EuMEK. 82. 

n^ti N^; apa Ta$ ii^ 
goTp4fov Qv^a^pils 

Kopv^ls Koogtixid^if; EuK. Bacch. &56« 

We are iniiebted for an account of the present state 

*^ Travels, t. L p. 172. 
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of this remarkable cave to Mr. Raikes, who was the 
first modern traveller who discovered its site. He 
describes the narrow and low entrance as spreading 
at once into a chamber 330 feet long, by nearly 200 
wide. The stalactites from the top hung in the 
most graceful forms the whole length of the roof, 
and fell like drapery down the sides". 

If we now ascend .still higher up the mountain 
by a steep and rugged path, and cross over to that 
side which faces the north, we shall reach, after 
proceeding about eighty stadia, according to Pausa- 
nias^s estimation of the distance, the city of Titho-Tithorea 
rea^ or Neon, as it was also called ; the name of Ti-et Neon. 
thorea being only properly applied to one of the 
peaks of Parnassus. (Herod. VIII. 32. Demetr. 
Seeps, ap. Strab. IX. p. 439.) Neon, as we karn 
from Herodotus, was taken and burnt by the army 
of Xerxes. (VIII. 35.) In its vicinity, Philomelus, 
tte Phodan general, was defeated and slain by th6 
Thebans. (Pausan. Phoc. 2.) Demosthenes writes 
the name of this town in the plural number, when 
speaking of a Boeotian detachment which was de- 
stroyed there by the Phocians, Iv Ncwcr/v. (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 387. Cf. Androt. ap. Harpocr. v. Ne«y.) Pau- 
sanias mentions its theatre and forum ; also a temple 
of Minerva, and the monument of Phocus. (!Phoc. 
33. Cf. Boeot. 17^ Steph. Byz. v. TiBopaia, Hierocl. 
Syn. p. 644.) 

The ruins of Tithorea were first observed by Di*. 
Clarke near the modem village of VeUt%a. " We 
" arrived," says that traveller, ** at the walls of Ti- 
^* thorea, extending in a surprising manner up the 

" Journal in Walpole s Coll vol. I. p. 312. 
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^ prod^ious {nrecqnce of Parnassus, which rises be^ 
^^ hind the village of FeUtza. These remains are 
^< visible to a considerable height upon the rocks. 
** We found what we should have least expected to 
^* find remaining, namdj, the forum mentioned l^ 
^ Pausanias. It is a square structure, built in the 
" Cyclopean style with large masses of stbiie, laid 
** together with great evenness and r^ularity, but 
** without any cement*.*' 

CadinkBfL. The river Cachales, which, from the account of 
Pausanias, flowed near Tithorea, is now named Kia- 
Jto-Beuma, or the evil tarrentJ. Near the junction 
of this stream with the Cephissus, Dr. Clarke points 
out some vestiges known to the inhabitants of the 
country by the name of ITUvOf which he conceives 
to be the ruins of Ledon, a Phodan city akeady 
desarted in the time of Pausanias^. I am disposed, 
however, from the analogy of the name, to identify 

'^y^ these ancient remains with those of Thyia, a place 
mentioned by Herodotus, which was so named from 
the daughter of Cephissus. The Delphians are stated 
by the historian to have here erected an altar to the 
winds. (VII. 178.) Pausanias speaks of the oil of 
Tithorea as being of excellent quality for the com- 
position of ointments ; which were deemed worthy 
of being used by the Roman emperors. (Phoc. 32.) 

Ledon. Lcdon, as I have already observed, was in ruins 

at the time that Pausanias travelled in Phocis ; but 
the name was still attached to a small hamlet dis- 
tant about forty stadia from the anoient town. Phi* 

* Travds, p. II. s. 3. p. 216. 3. p. 215. Dodwell^ t. II. p. 

Dodwell, t. II. p. 139. Geirs 139. 

Itinerary, p. 2 J 4. « Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 215. 

y Clarke's Travels, p. II. s. 224. and 225. 
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lomelus, who instigated the Phodans to seize upon 
Ddphi, was a native of Ledon. (Pausan. Phoc. 23.) 
More to the west, and at the foot of Parnassus, 
was Lilsea, mentioned I^ Homer as being situated lum. 
neaf the source of the Cephissus. 

CVf Ti AlXettav ^ov, mj)^; nri Kij^wo^oTo. II. B. 522. 

propellentemque Lilaeam 

Cephissi glaciale caput. Stat. Theb. VII. 848. 

Kij^KTOv ^ Up* ^TfiTfle xt^tjirao xaWipMpov, 
^OcTB Ai\aii]t«y vrpop^fsi xcOJj^foov viwp, 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll. 240. 

Pausanias states, that the water issued from the 

spring at mid^day with a soCind like the bellowing of 

fL iraO. In the city were to be seen a theatre, fo* 

run), and some baths ; also two temples of Apollo 

and Diana, and several statues of Pentelic marble. 

The climate was genial during three parts of the 

year; but the vicinity of Parnassus rendered the 

winters severe. Likea, having been destroyed by 

Philip and the Amphictyons on the termination of 

the Sacred war, was again restored by the Boeotians 

and Athenians. Demetrius^ subsequently besieged 

it, and compelled it to surrender ; but through the 

valour of one of its citizens^ named Patron, it was 

soon after enabled to throw off the Macedonian 

yoke. Pausanias reckons the distance betii^een Li- 

l^ea and Delphi over Parnassus at 180 stadia. (Phoc» 

38. Cf. Lycophr. 1078. Steph. Byz. v. A/Ao/a.) 

The ruins of this ancient city are thus described 
by Dodwell : ** The acropolis is upon an abrupt and 

^ Probably the son of Antigonus Gooatas. 
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^ rockj acclivity projecting from Parnassus. The 
^ surrounding scenery has a grand and savage chii- 
" racter. The lower town was in the plain, and 
** several remains x^ the walls and towers are in a 
** wonderful state of preservation, and in the third 
** style of construction. Some of the square towers 
" have their doors and windows remaining. There 
** is reason to conclude that these are the ruins of 
^^ Lilaea ; and the sources of the Cephissus are seen 
** in some fine springs impetuously gushing fron^ 
^^ the foot of the mountain, and immediately form- 
^^ ing a copious and rapid stream^" 

Chandra. Charadra, according to Pausanias, was twenty 
stadia from Lilaea, and was situated on a high and 
rugged rock, near which flowed a small sti>temV 

charadrus named Charadrus^ that isiipplied the inhabitants Unifk 
water; after a short course it joined the Cephissus. 
(Phoc. 3d;) Herodotus^ ifamed €haradra among >the 
Phocian dties destroyed by the army of Xerxes. 
(VIII. 83.) 

Dodwell states that the ruins oi this town are to 
be seen- near the village of M^ariolatea) at the foot 
of Parnassus* 'niey are sit^iM;ed on a steep preci- 
pitous hill projecting from the mountdb ; the fnt- 
cuit is small; tli6 walls, which are in the third 
st^le, are nine feet and a half in thickness, and for- 
tified with square towers^. 

Amphioea. Ampfaicaea, or Amphiclea, is placed by Pausanias 
sixty stadia from Litea. Tte nafne of this town 
is said to have been changed by a decree of the 
Amphictyons to Ophitea, (Phoc. 33.) but this appel- 
lattion couM iiever have been in general use, since 

b Travels, t. II. p. 133. Geirs ^ Travels, t. II. p. 132. Gell's 
Itinerary, p. 207. Itinerary, p. 206. 
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the former is always employed by historians and 
geographers. Herodotus says Amphicaea was ruined 
by the Persians, (VIII. 33. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Ajx- 

The site of Amphicaea is commonly supposed to 
correspond with that of JDadij a populous Greek 
town, standing on a gentle elevation at the foot of 
Parnassus, and occupying the site of an ancient 
city; the distance of sixty stadia from Lilae^ to 
Amphicaea, as given by Pausanias^ nearly corre- 
sponds, says Mr. Dodwell, to two hours all but 
seven minutes, which we employed in journeying 
from the sources of the Cephissiis to Dadi^. 

From Amphicaea, Pausanias conducts us t6 Ti-TUhro. 
thronium, a distance of fifteen stadia. (Phoc. 33.) 
Herodotus, who calls it Tethronium, reports that it 
was destroyed by the Persian army. (VIII. 38. Cf. 
Plin. IV. 4. Steph. Byz. v. T/fl/}«wov.) Dodwell places 
Tithronium at Moulkiy near the river JDranitmj 
which descends from mount (Eta. *' The walls of 
" this place are so much destroyed, that it is even 
^ difficult to comprehend the manner of their con- 
^ struction. Here is a fine circular foundation re- 
^gularly built with large blocks, and near it are 
" some frusta of Doric columns*." 

Drymaea was twenty stadia from Tithronium, andDrymiea. 
eighty from Amphicaea, according to Pausanias, who 
affirms that its more ancient name was Naubolus. 
The only building of note which it contained was 
an ancient temple of Ceres. (Phoc. 34.) This town 

•* Travels, Ull. p. 134. Gelfs considers to be unique. P. 45. 

Itiner. p. 210. Sestini ascribes c. J. 

to Amphicaea a coin wjth the ^ Travels, 1. 11. p. 136. Gell's 

epigraph AM^IKAI. which he Itinerary, p. 211. 

VOL. II. N 
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had been burnt and sacked by the Persians under 
Xerxes, as we are informed by Herod. VIII. 83. 
Mention of it occurs also in Livy, XXXIII. 7. PKn. 
IV. 4. Steph. Byz. v. ApvfjLia. Its position is un* 
certain, from the manifest error which occurs in the 
text of Pausanias, who gives thirty-five stadia as 
the distance of Amphica^a to Drymaea in one place^ 
and eighty in another. Some antiquaries place it 
at Dadij others at Ogulnitxa, where there are some 
ruins visible at the foot of a chain of hills on an in- 
sulated eminence, which is crowned by the slcto* 
polls. " The walls are well preserved ; some of the 
" square towers are nearly perfect. The lateral walls 
^^ lead from the base of the hill to the summit of the 
" acropolis, where they almost meet in a point, form- 
" ing nearly an equilateral triangle, which is the plan 
** of most Grecian cities that have an acropolis. This 
" seems to have been a very small town, and, if it 
" is Drymaea, it well merited to be classed with the 
** parva and ignobiUa oppida by Livy^" 
Eiatea. Elatca, the most considerable anjd important of 

the Phodan cities after Delphi, was situated, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, 180 stadia from Amphicaea, 
on a gently rising slope above the plain watered by 
the Cephissus. (Phoc. 34.) It was captured and 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, (Herod. VIII. 33.) 
but, being afterwards restored, it was occupied by 
Philip son of Amyntas oh his^ advantie into Phods 
to overawe the Athenians. The alarm and conster- 
nation produced at Athens by his approach is de« 
scribed by Demosthenes in his Oration de Cor. p. 
284. iEschin. in Ctes. p. 73. Diod. Sic. XVI. 554. 

f Dodwell's Travels, t. II. p. 135. GeU's Itioer. p. 210, 
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Strab. IX. pu 424.) Some years after, Elatea made 
a successful defence against the arms of Cassander. 
It was however reduced by Philip son of Deme- 
trius, who bribed the principal inhabitants. (Pausan; 
loe. cit.) During the Macedonian war this town was 
besieged by the Roman consul T. Flamininns, and 
taken by assault. (Liv. XXXII. 18. et seq. Polyb. 
V. 26, 16. XVIII, 26, 1.) An attack subsequently 
made on Elatea by Taxihis, genial of Mithridates^ 
was successfully repulsed by the inhabitants ; in c6n<- 
sequence of which exploit they were declared free 
hy the Roman senate. (Pausan. loc. cit.) Strabo 
remarks on its ddvant£^eous situation, which com^- 
manded the entrance into Phocis and Boeotia. (IX. 
p. 424.) Other pass^es relative to this place wiH 
be found in Plutarch, Syll. Appian. Bell. Mithrid. 
Theophrast. Hist. Plant. VIII. 8,2. Scyl. p. 28. Stepb. 
Byz. V. 'EAare/a.) Its ruins are to be seen on the 
site called Elephta^ on the lefE bank of the Cephis- 
sus, and at the foot of some hills which unite With 
the chain of Cnemis and (Eta. Sir W. Gell, in his 
Itinerary, notices the remains of the dty walls, to 
well as those of the citadel, and the ruins of several 
templesfl^. At the distance ci about twenty stadia 
to the e^st was the temple of Minerva Cranaea, de- 
scribed by Pausanias; its remains ware discovered 
by sir W. Gell and Mr. Dodwell*^. 

Next to Elatea was the town of Parapotamii, si-Pw»pota- 
tuated, as its name implies, on the banks of the™"* 
Cephissus. Strabo, who derives his information from 

e Itin. p. 216. Idodwell, Sestini, p. 45. c. 2. 
Travels, t. II. p. 140. There ^ Itiner. p. 217. Travels, t. 

are coins of Elatea with the II. p. 1 4 1 . 
epigraph EA. and EAATBQN. 
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Theopompus, affirms^ that it was placed on a hill 
between mount Hedylius and Parnassus, and about 
forty stadia from Chaeronea in the Boeotian terri- 
tory. The mountains here enclosed the bed of the 
river in a narrow valley, and formed a defile often 
contested by the Phocians and Boeotians. (IX. p. 
424.) Parapotamii was destroyed by the Persians 
in their invasion of Greece. (Herod. VIII.. 33, Pau- 
san. Phoc. 33.) In Plutarch's Life of SyUa (s, 13.) 
it is mentioned as being then deserted, and in ruins. 
(Steph. Byz. v. HapavoTafiia.) *^ Parapotamia," says 
sir W. Gell, " seems to have been situated on an in- 
** sulated hill in the entrance of this pass, on the 
** left bank of the Cephissus, near or at JBelesh, or 

Assiis fl. << Pelesi'\'' Near it ran the little river Assus, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, (Vit. Syll. s. 13.) and which 
unites with the Cephissus. It is laid down in mo- 
dem maps as coming from mount (Eta, but no name 
k affixed to it. Pausanias reports, that the valley 
of the Cephissus surpassed all the rest of Phocis in 
richness and fertility of soil, being well planted, and 
abounding in com and excellent pastures. It was 
always therefore in a superior state of cultivation. 

Cephigsus (Phoc. 33.) The Cephissus, as we have before 
stated, rises at the foot of Parnassus, close to Lilaea, 
. and, after traversing the plains of Phocis, and part 
of the Boeotian territory, empties itself into the Co- 
paic lake in that province. Hesiod compared it to 
a serpent, from the many sinuosities of its course. 
(ap-Strab.IX.p.424.) 

Too y l^r) 4>ctfxij agovgcL frpog avroX/ijv re xa) ^c5, 
* Itiner. p. 220. 
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Dion. Peeieg. v. 437. 

The modern name is Manro Fotamos^ On the 
right bank of this river stood Panopeus, a city ofP^^opej" 
great antiquity, since it is mentioned by Homer asteus. 
the residence of the earthbom Tityus* 

Od. a. 679. 
• • . . » Sp^eS/ov^ fiiyadvfMv *If /rou uHvy 

Olxla vouBTuaa-xif TroAecro'* Avifeariv Wfawaov. 

II. p. 306. 

Hesiod called it Panopis, where, speaking of the Ce- 
phissus, he says, 

Kal t§ ii *Op;^ofwvo5 fiAiyfttvoj fieri ipaxoov ds. 

At. Stbab. IX. p. 424. 

Jam vada Cephisi Panopesque evaserat arva. 

Ovid. Metam. III. 19. 

Thucydides, however, writes the name Phanoteus, 
(IV. 82.) and its territory Phanotis. (IV. 76.) He- 
rodotus in£3rms us, that the Persian army, after set* 
ting fire to this town, formed into two divisions, one 
of which proceeded with Xerxes towards Athend 
through Boeotia, while the other took the road to 
Delphi. (VIII. 34.) Sophocles probably alludes to 
Phanote in the Electra. (v. 44.) 

A6ycp 5f ^00 TOioJSs' Sn f evo; fjiv il 
4>cox6U^ irap* avipog ^uvorecos ?x«)V— 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 423.) In the Macedonian war 
we leai'n 'from Livy, that Phanoteus was taken by 
the Romans under the command of T. Flamininus. 

N 3 
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(XXXII, 18- Cf. Polyb. V. 96.) Plutarch inforiM us, 
that Lysander, the Spartan general, was interred in 
the Panopean territory. (Vit. Lysand.) 

Pausanias reports that in his time this {dace was 
so greatly reduced as scarcely to deserve the name 
of a town, since the abodes of the few remaining 
inhabitants resembled caves rather than ordinary 
dwelUngs. It was twenty stadia from Chaeronea. 
(Phoc. 4. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Ilflttwrjj. et ^ovotcv^.) 
The site, occupied by the modem village of Agios 
BloMos^ is generally allowed to answer to that of 
Panopeus. " The walls of the acropolis," says 
Dodwell, " extend round the rocky summit of a hill, 
^^ and exhibit specimens of the three last styles of 
" Grecian masonry. The s(piare towers which pro- 
** ject from the walls are apparently of a less ancient 
*^ construction than the r6st of the enclosure ; some 
" of them are e^^tremely perfect. In some pliaces, 
** the steps leading up to the entrances of the towers 
** are cut in the rock ^." 

To the east of Panopeus, and close to the Boeotian 

Trachis. frontier, was Trachis,^ sumamed Phodca to distin- 
guish it from the more celebrated city of the same 
name near Thermopylae. (Strab. IX. p. 4918.) Pau« 
sanias, who calls it Thracis, mentions its having 
been destroyed in the Sacred war. (Phoc- 8#) In 

Giecson. the Same vicinity was Glecon, noticed only by He- 
siod in the passage cited by Strabo. (IX. p. 424.) 

On the other side of Panopeus, and in the valley 
of the Cephissus, were some other obscure towns, 
alluded to by Herodotus in his narrative of the route 
pursued by the Persian army through this province. 

k Travels, 1. 1, p. 208. Gell's Itinerary, p. 201. 
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These were Tritaea, named also by Pliny, (IV. 4.) Tiritwu 
and by Steph. Byz. (v. Tpmia.)- — Pediea — ^Erochus, Erochus. 
and -^lis. (VIII. 33. 35.) With regard to the last men- ^""^ 
tioned town, many critics suppose, that for AUkiiivv, 
we ought to read AiXaiew ; but it may be observed 
that Herodotus would, in that case, have mentioned 
Lilaea before, as it lay in the way of the Persian 
army previous to their reaching Panopeus. 

South of the Cepbissus, and only seven stadia from 
Panopeus, according to Pausanias, was Daulis, a city Dauiu 
of great antiquity, and celebf ated in mythology as 
the scene of the tragic story of Philomele and 
Proene. Thucydides affirms that Teres, who had 
noiarried Proene, the daughter of Pandion, sovereign 
of Athens, was chief of Daulis, then occupied, as 
well as the rest of Phocis, by a body of Thracians : 
in support of his statement, he observes, that the 
poets frequently allude to Philomele under the name 
of the " Daulian bird." (II. 29. Pausan. Phoc. 4.) 
Strabo asserts that the word *^ Daulos," which signi- 
fies a thick forest, had been applied to this district 
£rom its woody character. (IX. p. 423. Pausan. loc. 
dt.) Daulis, having been destroyed by the Persians, 
was no doubt afterwards restored, as we find it be- 
sieged and taken, during the Macedonian war, by T. 
Flamininus the consul. Livy represents it as situ- 
ated on a lofty hill difficult to be scaled. (XXXII. 
18.) 

Daulis was the more ancient name ; it was after- 
wards changed to Daulia (Strab. loc. dt.) and Dau- 
Uum. (Polyb. IV. 25, 2.) 

II. B. 520. 
3m$ jxffy ffijxi Aav\uh$ U ^anUoov. Mscn. Coeph. 662. 
N 4 
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Soph. (Ed. Tyb. 738. 

Phocida quis Panopen? quis Daulida? quis C3rparissum 
Et valles Lebadea Uxas? Stat. Theb. VII, 344, 

(Cf, Dicaearch. Stat, Graec. v. 80. Plin. IV. 4. Steph. 
Byz. V, Aavki^.) Pausanias reports that the Daulians 
surpassed in strength and stature all the other Pho^ 
cians. (Phoc. 4.) He also speaks of a temple sacred 
Tronis to Minerva, and a district named Tronis within the 
regio. territory of Daulis. The site of this ancient city 
retains the name of Daulia. 

" The acropolis," according to Dodwell, " is pre- 
^* cipitous on all sides^ and had but one entrance^ 
" which looks towards Parnassus ; it was defended 
" by square towers extending round the edge of the 
' " rock, and projecting from the walls. Of some of 
" these towers the lower parts remain. The ancient 
" town was erected on the site which is at present 
" occupied by the village and its gardens. Two of 
** the churches are composed almost entirely of an- 
" cient blocks and architectural fragments ^" The 
same traveller observes that there must be an error 
in the distance, as given by Pausanias, between this 
place and Panopeus, which he conceives ought to be 
twenty-seven stadia, instead of seven. Sir W. Grell 
reckons one hour and nineteen minutes belween the 
two"". 
HyampoUs. lu the northern extremity of Phocis was Hyam- 
polis, one of the most ancient cities of the province, 
since it was said to have been founded by the Hy- 
antes, who are among the earliest tribes of Greece.- 

^ T. I. p. 204. Geirs Itinerary, p. 172* ^ Itinerary, p. 203. 
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(SU'ab. IX. p. 4S13.) Homer has noticed it in^ his 
catalogue. 

II. B. 621. 
(Cf. Didym. Schol. et Eustath. ad loc. cit.) Herodo^ 
tus places Hyampolis near a defile leading towards 
Thermopylae, where, as he reports, the Phocians 
gained a victory over the Thessalians, who had in- 
vaded their territory, (VIII. 28.) He informs us, 
elsewhere, that it was afterwards taken and de- 
stroyed by the Persians. (VIII. 38.) 

Diodorus states that the Boeotians defeated the 
Phocians on one occasion near Hyampolis, (XVL 
5S90 ^°^ Xenophon affirms, that its citadel was 
taken by Jason of Pherae. (Hell. VI. 4, 27.) The 
whole town was afterwards destroyed by Philip and 
the Amphictyons. (Pausan. Phoc. 85.) 

Hyampolis, as Pausanias informs us, stood on the 
road leading from Elatea to Opus, and was still a 
place of some note in his time, having been restored 
and embellished by the emperor Hadrian. He no- 
tices the forum and curia, a temple of Diana, and a 
theatre, without the waUs. (Phoc. 35» Cf* Liv» 
XXXII. 18.) Statins leads us to suppose it was 
situated on the brow of a rocky hiU. 

Et valles Lebadea tuas ? et Hyampolin acri 
Subnixam scopulo ? Theb. VII. 346. 

..... 'TttftToXiV ^vwip oixovm 

NONN. DiONYS. XIII. 124. 

Both Pliny and Ptolemy erroneously ascribe this 
ancient city to Boeotia. (Plin. IV. 7. Ptolem. p. 87. 
Steph. Byz, v. 'Ta/x^oXi^.) 

The ruins of Hyampolis may be seen near the vil- 
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kge of Bcgdana, '' upon a Httle eminence situated 
" at the junction of three valleys. They form a pa- 
** rallelogram, and the whole line of the towers and 
** walls is perfectly visible. There are vestiges of 
" two temples between the village and the city. 
^ Sduth-east there is a lake or pool, whence a stream 
•* runs, nearly surrounding the walls ^*' 
Anemorea. Anemorea, mentioned by Homer in coi^unction 
with Hyampolis, 

Of r *Avifiwpuoiv, xa) 'Ta/troAiv a/t^t vffjxovroi 

II. B. 621. 

was doubtless in the immediate vicinity of that city, 
with which it was even sometimes confounded^. Strabo 
affirms^ that it obtained its name from the violent 
Catopte. gusts of wiud which blew from mount Catopterius, 
a peak belonging to the chain of Parnassus. He 
adds that it was named by some authors Anemolea^ 
(IX. p. 423.) 

UiTpav AiXuMV x 'Avffuopf /«$ wihv^ 

UoiovVT^S LVCOPHR. 1073. 

According to Stephanus Byz. Anemorea was situ- 
ated on a lofty hill on the verge of the Delphic ter* 
ritory. (v. 'Ave/jLoipeia.) Strabo seems to speak of an 
Hyampolis on mount Parnassus ; but the passage is 
very obscure, and probably corrupt ; it may allude to 
an ancient settlement of the Hyantes on Hyampea, 
a summit of Parnassus. (IX. p. 423.) 
Ab«. Abae, said to have been founded by a colony from 

Argos, was early celebrated for an oracle o^ Apollo, 
held in great esteem and veneration. (Phoc. 35. 
Strab. IX. p. 423.) 



n Cell's Itiner. p. 223. clairciss. N^ XXXIV. t. III. 

^ See the Frenck Strabo, Ec^ Append, p. 154. 
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Otfx hi TJy Sitxrof. i^i 
Ta$ far* ^/t^oXov vi^wvy 
Ou8* f ; Tov "AjSaitr* vaov — 

Soph. (Ed. Tye, 897. 

Herodotus informs us it was consulted by Croesus- 
(I. 46.) and Mardonius. (VIII. 134.) The temple 
of ApoUo, being richly adorned with treasuries and 
various offerings, was sacked and burned by the 
Persians. (VIII. 33.) Having been restored, it was 
ag^n consumed in the Sacred war by the Boeotians. 
(Diod. Sic, XVI. 530.) Pausanias asserts that in 
his time it was much dilapidated. Hadrian caused 
another to be built, which was also consecrated to 
Apollo, but much inferior in size to the former. 
This city possessed also a forum .and a theatre ; per 
culiar privileges were conceded to it by the Romans 
out of veneration to the deity there w;orshipped. 
(Pausan. loc. cit.) 

THrpav A/Xaiov x* ' Avifitopila^ iriiw 
Ilodourr^, '^AfAftaa-aof u xa\ xXiipds "Afidt^ 

Lycophr. 1073. 

Aristotle affirmed that the Abantes of Euboea origi- 
nally came from Aba. (Cf. Strab. X. p. 445. Cf. 
Bust. II. B. 539. Philostrat. Vit. Apollon> IV. 8. 
Steph. Byz. v. "A^cu.) 

This ancient city was situated, as we learn from 
Pausanias, at no great distance from Elatea, and to 
the right of that city going towards Opus. Its 
ruins are pointed out by sir W. Gell, in his Itinerary, 
near the village of Exarcho. " Having ascended to 
" the south side of the hill of Abae, observe in the 
^* way several traces of the ancient road, and near 
** the top the very curious ruin of its gate. A tower 
^* to the west of the g^te is a very singular specimen 
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** of that species of masonry where the characteristic 
** is the dose-fitting of the convex side of one stone 
^* into the concave of another^ neither resembling 
** the rudeness of the Cyclopean, nor the irregular 
<< polygons generally miscalled Cyclopean, One hun- 
^ dred and thirty steps dbtant from the great gate 
'^ of Abae was a second gate, and two hundred and 
" nine further, another. Both these were small* 
'< The top of the wall forms at present a magnificent 
'^ terrace. The citadel is formed by an inner wall 
** on the summit. From the top is a fine prospect* 
^' The place is very curious, almost unknown, and 
** very well worth seeing p.** 

Having thus terminated the peri^esis of Phocis, 
I shall now close this section with a list of those 
places, the situations of whidi are wholly undefined* 
Agathea. Agathca, (Hellenic, ap. Steph* Byz. v* 'AyaBua.) — 
Echeda- Echcdamia, mentioned by Pausanias among the Pho- 
"^ cian towns destroyed in the Sacred war. (Phoc. 3.) 
Gponea. — Grouca, (Stcph. Byz. V. T/jwc/a.) — Scirph«, (Id. v.^ 
i^&e. ^Kfp^ai.) — Stephane, (Id. v. Src^viy.) — ^Phlygonium, 
^ ^^^ which Pliny calls Phlygone, and assigns to Boeotia, 
(IV. 70 but Pausanias and Stephanus to Phocis. 
(Phoc. S. Steph. Byz. v. ^Avyowov.) 

p Itiner, p. 226, 
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SECTION XL 

B (E O T I A. 



General history of Boeotia, iacluding that of Thebes — Boundaries 
— ^Descriptipn of the edast — ^Interior divided by the Asopus — 
Mount Helicon — Platsea and mount Cithseron — ^Thebes and 
its territory — Copaic district — Orchomenus, &c. 

ScEOTiA, as we learn from the concurrent testis 
monj of Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient writers, 
was first occupied by several barbarous clans^ under 
the various names of Aones, Ectenes, Temmices^and 
Hyantes. These were probably coeval with the Le- 
leges, and all formed part of the same extensive 
family. (Strab. IX. p. 401. Pausan. Boeot. 5.) 

Lycophb. 644. 

Tpirov Se, rod (M(r(rvvag *£xT^ycov vori 

Srf^^a S/xeXXp fioua-xafr^a-avTOS yovov. Is. 433. 

To these succeeded Cadmus and his Phoenicians, 
who, after expelling some of the indigenous tribes 
above mentioned, and conciliating others, founded a 
city, which became afterwards so celebrated under 
the name of Thebes, and to which he gave the name 
of Cadmea. Strabo leads us to suppose that Cadmus 
was accompanied by Arabs as well as Phoenicians, 
and that he had previously occupied Euboea, (X*. p. 
447.) a statement which is in harmony with the 
accounts delivered by Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
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other historians^ of the earij settlements made by 
the Phoenicians in the islands of the JEg8dan. But 
it is worthy of remark, that Herodotus speaks of a 
very early Cadmean colony in Thessaly, which ex- 
pelled the Dorians from Histiaea. (I. 56.) The de- 
scendants of Cadmus were compelled, subsequently, 
to evacuate Boeotia, after the capture of Thebes by 
the Epigoni, and to seek reftige in the country of the 
lUyrian Enchelees*. (Herod. V. 61. Pausan. Bceot. 
6.) They regained, however, possession of their 
former territory, but were once more expelled, as 
we learn from Strabo, by a numerous horde of Thra- 
cians and Pelasgi. On this occasion, having with- 
drawn into Thessaly, they united themselves with 
the people of Ame, a district of that province, and 
for the first time assumed the name of Boeotians. 
(Strab. IX. p. 401.) After a lapse of some years, 
they were compelled to abandon Thessaly, when 
they once more succeeded in reestablishing them- 
selves in their original abode, to which they now 
communicated the name of Boeotia. This event, 
according to Thucydides, occurred about sixty years 
after the capture of Troy ; but in order to reconcile 
this account with the statement of Homer, who dis- 
tinctly names the Boeotians among the Grecian 
forces assembled at that memorable siege, the his- 
torian admits that a Boeotian division (a»$iaa-fjLo^) 
had akeady settled in this province, prior to the mi- 
gratk)n of the great body of the nation. (I. 12.) 

The government of Boeotia remained under a mo« 
narchical form till the death of Xanthus, who fell in 
single combat with Melanthus the Messenian, when 

• See 1 1, p. 39. 
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it was determined to adopt a republican constitution^. 
This, though imperfectly known to us» appears to 
have been a compound of aristocratic and democratic 
prindples. The former being apparent in the ap- 
pc»ntment of eleven annual magistrates named Bee* 
otarchs, who presided over the military as well as 
civil departments; (Thuc. II. 2- IV. 92. V. 87.) 
the latter in the establishment of four councilsi 
which were possessed in fact of the sovereign au* 
thoritj, since all measures of importance were to be 
submitted to their deliberation. Thucydides expressly 
says of them, atx^p aveof to xvpo^ e/pv^i* It was not, 
however, permitted that tradesmen or artisans should 
have any share in public affairs, unless they had ab* 
stained from carrying on their profession or employ- 
ment for the space of ten years. (Aristot. Polit. III. 
5.) The general assembly of the Boeotian republic 
was held in the temple of the Itonian Minerva. 
(Pausan. Boeot. 34.) 

From the earliest period a natural enmity seems 
to have existed between the Boeotians and Athe^ 
nians, partly arising from the proximity of the two 
nations, which often led to disputes with respect to 
the possession of border lands, partly also from the 
striking dissimilarity of their characters and disposi- 
tions. (Herod. V. 74, 79.) This jealousy was jstrength- 
ened on the part of Thebes by the protection af- 
forded by Athens to the citizens of Plateea, who, 
dreading the designs which Thebes had long formed 
against thdr independence, refused to remain at- 
tached to the Boeotian confederacy, and nought the 
aid of their powerful neighbours to support them in 
that determination. This event led to. hostilities, 
which ended in the defeat of the Boeotians, who 
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were manifestly the aggressors, and their being 
obliged to cede to the victors the whole of their ter- 
ritory on the right bank of the Asopus. (Herod, VI* 
108.) It is probable that this reverse tended consi- 
derably to alienate the Thebans from the common 
cause of Greece, and led them so readily to submit 
to the Persian forces in hopes of being by their as- 
sistance enabled to avenge themselves on theip an- 
cient foes. They are however represented by Thu- 
cydides as exculpating their conduct on this occa^ 
sion, by ascribing it to the political circumstances 
which prevailed in their city at the time of the Per- 
^sian invasion, ailing that the aristocracy had then 
acquired so complete an ascendancy, that the people 
were compelled to adopt measures to which they 
were decidedly adverse. (Thuc. III. 62.) It is ne- 
vertheless certain that the Thebans displayed no 
such unwillingness on the field of Plataea, but fought 
like those who were really attached to the new serv- 
ice they had embraced. (Herod. IX. 67.) After 
that memorable day, the victorious Greeks marched 
to Thebes, and, having surrounded the city, forced 
its inhabitants to deliver up those citizens who had 
been most instrumental in promoting measures so 
obnoxious to Greece, and reflecting such disgrace on 
Boeotia. (Herod. IX. 88.) Some years after, another 
war arose between the Boeotians and the Athenians, 
in which the latter, commanded by Myronides, 
gained a decisive victory at (Enophyte, which even- 
tually led to the subjugation of all Boeotia. The 
victors on that occasion established such a democra- 
tical constitution in the different towns of the con- 
quered province as suited their interests : this state 
of things did not, however, continue long; for, by 
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&ie misconduct of the different democratical leaders, 
and the animosities in which they indulged against 
the members of the opposite faction, a counter revo- 
lution was soon produced, as Aristotle informs us, 
(Polit. V. 3.) and the Athenians having been totally 
defeated by the insurgents at Coronea, Boeotia once 
more recovered her independence. (Thuc. I. 113* 
111*62. IV. 92.) 

In the Peloponnesian war, the Boeotians, as might 
naturally be expected, warmly espoused the cause of 
the Peloponnesians, and were the first to commence 
hostilities by an attempt to surprise Plataea, which 
still remained under the protection of Athens. The 
lU success which attended that enterprise heightened 
still further their animosity against the inhabitants 
of this little town, nor was the thirst for vengeance 
satisfied^ till, by the aid of a large Peloponnesian 
army, they made themselves masters of the place, 
after a long and obstinate siege ; when the unfortu- 
nate Plataeans, who fell into their hands, were bar- 
. barously and inexorably put to death, the fortifica- 
tions dismantled, and the town itself levelled to the 
ground. (Thuc. III. 68.) 

Notwithstanding the ascendancy obtained by the 
aristocratical interest throughout Boeotia after the 
battle of Coronea^ there still existed a considerable 
&ction, whose object it was to restore a democrati- 
cal government throughout the country ; and in the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian war a plan was 
concerted between the chiefs of this party and the 
Athenian generals, Demosthenes and Hippocrates, 
hy which it was agreed, that, on their entering Boe- 
otia on different sides, they were to be put in pos- 
session of its priqpipal towns and fortresses. (Thuc. 

VOL. II. o 
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IV. 76.) But owing to the unforeseen cUsdosure of 
the enterprise^ and a want of combination in the 
execution of the proposed plan, Demosthenes, who 
was to have seized upon Siphae, a seaport on the 
south-western coast of Boeotia, failed in his purpose^ 
while Hippocrates, who had captured and fortifted 
the temple of Delium^ near Tanagra^ finding that 
his colleague could afford him no support, dtter- 
mined to evacuate the enemy's territory. He was, 
however, actively pursued by the whole united force 
of Boeotia, commanded by Pagondas of Thebes and 
other Boeotarchs, and compelled to give battle under 
manifest disadvantages, all his light-armed troops 
being already far in advance, when he was obliged 
to halt, and hazard the fate of an engagement. After 
a severe and obstinate conflict, the Athenians at 
length gave way, and sought safety in flight, but 
not without having suffered great loss during the 
engagement, as well as in the pursuit, their gener^ 
himself being among the slain. (Thuc. IV. 90. et 
seq.) This defeat of the Athenians, together with 
the disasters which they soon after experienced near 
Amphipolis, induced them, as we learn from ThucjT 
dides, to lend a ready ear to the proposals of peace 
made to them by the Lacedaemonians. (Thuc. V. 14.) 
In the different intrigues and negociations which 
ensued throughout Crreece after this period, we find 
the Corinthians endeavouring to effect a union with 
Boeotia and Argos, a measure which seems to have 
met with the approval of the Boeotarchs r but as the 
four councils, whose assent was necessary before it 
could be carried into execution, refused their sainction^ 
the plan was abandoned, and the Ccmnthian depu«i 
ties returned to their city. (Thuc.^V. 37*) 
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. The Boeotians consequently still adhered to the 
Lacedaemonian cause throughout the Peloponnesian 
WMT, and were of essential service on several occa- 
sioins^ especially in the war with Ai^s, (Thuc. V. 
58. et seq.) and likewise in the memcHrable defence 
c^ Syracuse against the Athenians, since it was 
chiefly owing to their determined steadiness and 
cmirage that Ef^polae was saved in the night attack 
made by Demosthenes at the head of all his forces. 
(VII. 19. et 48.) 

Such was their animosity and hatred against the 
Athenians, that, when the latter, after the defeat of 
JEgospotamiH, were compelled to surrender at dis* 
cretion to the victorious army and fleet of Sparta, 
the Boeotians strongly urged the Lacedaemonians to 
accomplish the total destruction of Athens and its 
mhabitants ; which sanguinary counsel, however, they 
had the humanity and wisdom to reject. (Xen. Hell. 
II. 2, 12.) 

From this time the Boeotians, satisfied with hav- 
ing humbled the pride and ambitious spirit of their 
e^ateTpriaiug neighbours, seem to have been inspired 
with feelings of a more amicable and generous na* 
ture towards them. During the persecutions inflicted 
{^ the thirty tjrrants at Athens, many (^ those who 
fled from their cruelty and oppression found refuge 
in Thebes ; and it must not be forgotten that it was 
from thaice Thrasybulus and his brave associates 
planned the gallant enterprise which restored Athens 
to freedom, and raised her once more to her proper 
rank amoi^ the states of Greece. (X^i. Hell. II. 4, 
1.) As, however, the animosity of the Thebans 
against Athens ^gradually diminished, and at length 
yielded to a more friendly dii^)osition, jealous and 
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angiy feelings were engendered against Sparta, 
whose policy towards Greece had assumed a cha- 
racter calculated to alarm all those who valued 
their liberty and independence. This hostile sprit 
is said to have been further promoted by means of 
large sums transmitted by the Persian king to the 
principal citizens of Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, in 
order to bring them over to his interest. Whilst 
the Spartans therefore were actively prosecuting the 
war in Asia Minor against the safraps of that mo^ 
narch, undet* Agesilaus, a formidable coalition was 
forming itself at home, for the avowed purpose of 
emancipating Greece from the Spartan yoke, and 
humbling the pretensions of that power. (Hdl. III. 
5, 1.) In the war which ensued, the Boeotians took 
a very active and important part. Through their 
exertions Lysander was defeated and slain before 
Haliartus. (Hell. III. 5, 10.) And though they were 
afterwards vanquished with their allies at Coronea 
by Agesilaus, they displayed such skill and bravery 
in that obstinately contested battle, that the Spar- 
tans obtained scarcely any other advantage than that 
of remaining masters of the field. (Hell. IV. 3, 8.) 
After the peace of Antalcidas, Phoebidas, a Splartan 
officer, who seized upon the Cadmeian citadel on 
his march through Boeotia, when conducting this 
audacious enterprise, seconded by the treachery of 
a faction in Thebes, placed for a time that city, as 
well as the rest of Bceotia, once more under the 
subjection of Lacedaemon. It was again, however, 
emancipated by the patriotism and bravery of Pelo- 
pidas and his few comrades, who slew the principal 
leaders of the opposite faction, and forced the Spar^ 
tmi garrison to evacuate the citadel. (Hell. V. 4, 2; 
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et seq.) An open rupture now took place between 
the two states, and a bloody war was canied on for 
the space of twelve years with scarcely any inter- 
mission, when, by the splendid talents and energy 
of Epaminondas, the glory and influence of Boeotia 
was raised to the highest pitch ; and Sparta, hum- 
bled first in the field of Leuctra, and afterwards in 
several other actions, saw a formidable army occu- 
pied in freeing Arcadia and Messenia from her 
chains, and even menacing her own walls and ex- 
istepce. ' That briHiant period in the history of Boe- 
otia was however of short duration ; and the edifice 
which had been thus raised by the nobly-gifted in- 
dividual, who by his sole energies directed her coun- 
cils, and led her armies to victory, after reaching its 
highest elevation of glory at Mantinea, may be said 
to have fallen with the Theban hero, pinnacled with 
the last, and most splendid of his trophies. (Xen. 
Hell. VII. 5. Pausan. Boeot. 15. Plut. Ages. Diod. 
Sic. XV. 503.) 

A few years only had elapsed when we find the 
Thebans, who had undertaken to chastise the Pho- 
cians for the sacrilegious seizure of Delphi and its 
treasures, on behalf of the Amphictyonic body, un- 
able to accomplish the task, and gladly availing 
themselves of the energy and powerful resources of 
Philip to put an end to the struggle. (Diod. Sic. 
XVI. 525. Isocr. Or. ad Philipp. p. 342. et seq.) 
Scarcely had the Sacred war been successfully ter- 
minated by the active interference of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, when we find Boeotia, so lately the 
ally of Philip, united with the Athenians in taking 
up arms against him. This change in its policy must 
be attributed to the eloquence of Demosthenes, an4 
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the concessions he was enip6wered to make on the 
part of his countrymen, in order to induce the The- 
bans to espouse their cause. In the great battte 
fought soon after at Chaeronea, that people niain-^ 
tained their ancient reputation for bravery, and, had 
their allies displayed the same steadiness and con- 
duct, the day might still hafve been theirs. The 
defeat, however, was so complete, as to leave them 
no other resource but that of submitting to the con- 
queror. Thebes opened its gates to Philip, who 
contented himself with effecting ilruch changes in its 
constitution as were favourable to his political views, 
and placing a garrison in the C^dmeian citadeL 
(Diod. Sic. XVI. 557. Pausan. Boeot. 6.) On the 
death of Philip, and whilst his son Alexander was 
engaged in carrying on a distant war in lUyria, 
Thebes sought to free itself from the Macedonian 
yoke, and expel the troops which still occupied their 
acropolis ; but the young king of Macedon, apprised 
of their design, advanced rapidly towards Boeotia, 
and appeared befbre the walls of the city in seven 
days after quitting the Illjrrian frontier. The The- 
bans having refused to listen to the proposals made 
to thetn, a general assault was ordered, when, after 
an obstinate defence, the town was taken by storm, 
and became exposed to the fiiry and resentment oF 
an exasperated foe. Alexander's vengeance indeed 
\vas not satisfied, till he had dismantled its walls 
and fortifications, and levelled all its houses to the 
ground. (Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 8. and 9. Diod. Sic. 
XVIII. 569.) 

From this period Boeotia is no longer conspicuous 
in the annals of Greece, though it appears that Cas«- 
sander caused its capital to be rebuilt after the death 
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€f Alexapder, in which task he was considerablj 
assisted by the Athenians. (Died. Sic. XVIII. 700. 
Pansan. Boeot. 7.) It continued to be subject to 
the Macedonian princes, till a short time before the 
battle of Cynoscephake, when it was occupied by 
the Roman army under the command of T. Quin- 
tins Flamininus. 

Tumults^ however, were soon after raised in se- 
veral towns of the province against the Romans, 
owing to the death of Brachyllus the Boeotarch, 
who, being adverse to their interests, was supposed 
to have perished by their contrivance. (Liv. XXXIII. 
«. and 29. Polyb. XVIII. 26.) Tranquillity was 
no sooner restored on this occasion, than the ap- 
pearance of Antiochus in Greece afforded the Boe- 
o^ns another opportunity of revolting, to which 
the severity exercised by the Roman general to- 
wards their insurgents naturally stimulated them, 
(lav. XXXVI. 6. Polyb. XX. 7, 5.) On the defeat 
and expulsion of that monarch, the Boeotians were 
however easily induced to seek a reconciliation with 
the conquerors on such terms as they thought fit to 
grant. (XLII. 44.) 

In the last stand made by the Achseans for the 
liberties of Greece, the assistance which they appa- 
rently derived from the Thebans drew down upon 
them the vengeance of the Romans, who, after the 
destruction of Corinth, caused Thebes to be likewise 
dismantled, imposing also a heavy fine on the whole 
ccHintry, and dissolving the national assembly. From 
this period Bceotia ceased to exbt as an independ^ 
ent republic, and became included under the ge- 
neral name of Achaia, by which Greece is com- 
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monlj designated as a province of the Roman en^ 
pire. (Pausan, Achaic. 16. Liv. Epit. LII.) 

The Boeotians are allowed to have been a brave, 
hardy, and athletic race; but, on the other hand, 
their natural dulness and stupidity were such as to 
give rise to the proverb Boionia Ig; which Pindar 
acknowledges as an old national reproach : 

iia-iv Xoyoi^ el ^fJyofAsv, Botcorlotv 
'^Ty. Olymp. VI. 161. 

(Cf. Frag. Pind. et Cratin. ap. SchoL ad loc. cit.) 
This was ascribed to the thick and foggy atmo- 
sphere in which they lived. (Hippocr. de Aer. loc. et 
Aq. c. 55. Plut. de Leg. V. p. 747.) There are, 
however, some splendid exceptions to this general 
stigma; and it will be found indeed that no single 
province of Greece, setting aside Attica, could fur- 
nish a list of poets and other writers in which are 
included such names as Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, 
and Plutarch. 

Bceotia was perhaps the richest and most fertile 
country of Greece, producing in abundance every 
article of food, which, as we know from Aristo- 
phanes and other comic writers, contributed to the 
supply of the Athenian market, and were held in 
the highest estimation by the epicures of that city. 
(Aristoph, Acham. 873. Eubul. ap. Athen. II. 8. 
Polyb. ap. eund, X. 4.) 

This province bordered on Phocis to thq west and 
north-west ; on the north its confines reached to the 
territory of the Opuntian Locri ; it was bounded by 
the shore of the Euripus from Halae to the mouth 
of the Asopus on the east, while to the south it was 
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separated from Attica by the chain of Cithaecon and 
the continuous range of mount Fames. It occupied 
to the south-west a small extent of coast on the 
Corinthian gulf between Phocis and Megaris^ being 
less than half a day's sail, according to Scylax, p. 15. 
Dicaearchus estimates the length of the whole pro- 
vince at 500 stadia, its breadth at 270. (Stat. Graec. 
V. lOS.) 

That portion of the Corinthiacus sinus lying be-M&reAi. 
tween the promontory of Antirrliium and the Me-*^^"""™* 
garean coast was sometimes named Mare Alcyonium, 
according to Strabo, VIII. p. 386. The first Boe- 
otian port on this sea, beginning from the Phocian 
firontier, is Siphae, or Tiph^, which boasted of hav-siph»vei 
ing given Inrth to Tiphys, the pilot of the Argo- '^ 
nauts. 

Kai wXoov ^>J(o Tff xa) iaripi Ti%iM^ouriM. 

Apoll. Rh. 1. 105. 

In the Peloponnesian war, the Athenian general 
Demosthenes had formed a plan for invading Bceotia 
in concert with Hippocrates, another commander, 
who was to enter the province on the south-eastern 
frontier, whilst he himself should seize upon Siphae, 
and thence march upon Chaeronea and Orchomenus, 
where he was to be joined by a body of Boeotian 
malcontents. But the Boeotians having received in- 
formation of the project, Siphae was occupied by a 
strong force, and effectually secured against a coup 
de main. Thucydides on this occasion informs us 
that Siphae was a maritime town, situated on the 
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Oissaean gulf, and in the Thespian territcny. (IV. 
76. and 8».) 

Pausanias, who calls it Tipba, speaks of a temple 
consecrated to H^^ules, which still existed in his 
time- (Boeot. 82. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. S/^. Ptol. p. 
86.) In Scjlax it is probable we ought to read 
2/^ for i:<^Vi^ (p. 15.) 

Siphae is now apparently Agiani, where there are 
some ruins, according to sir W. GeU''. The port, 
Eutretiis to which Scylax gives the name of Eutretus, seems 
^ to correspond with that described bjr the same intel- 

ligent and learned traveller under the name of ^o- 
thi. ** Nothing," says he, '^ can exceed the beauty 
^' of this spot as a port, which is formed by a high 
" senncircular promontory, covered with wood. The 
*' entrance, which is narrow, is probably found with 
" difficulty from without, and is covered by several 
" small islands^^." 
Creusa vd Bcyond Siphae was Creusis, or Creusa, which Pau- 
sanias and Livy term the harbour of Thespise. 
(Boeot. 82. Liv. XXXVI. 21.) It was on the con- 
fines of the Megarean territory, and a difficult and 
dangerous road led along the shore from thence to 
JEgosthense, a seaport belonging to the latter. Xe« 
nophon, on two occasions, describes the Lacedsemo- 
nians as retreating from Boeotia by this route with 
great hazard and labour before the battle of Leuctra, 
when under the command of Cleombrotus, and again 
subsequent to that bloody conflict. (Hell. V. 4, 17. 
VI. 4, 25.) Pausanias describes the navigation from 
the coast of the Peloponnesus to Creusa as danger- 

fe Itinerary, p. 1 1 7. ^ itmer. p. 1 1 6. 
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oos, cm account of the many headlands which it was 
necessary to double^ and also from the vidence of 
the winds blowing from the mountains. (Bceot. 32. 
Cf. Strab. IX. p. 405. et 409. Ptol. p. 86. Steph. 
Byz. V. Kpcva/c. In Scylax, (p. 15.) for Kopa-ia) we 
ought, I think, to read Kpeovara. The position of 
Creusa seems to correspond with that of UvadostrOf 
a well frequented port, situated in a bay running 
inland towards the north, to which it gives its name. 
From lAvadoatro to Psato there is a path which 
winds around the western shore of the bay, at the 
base of mount Cithaeron, and agrees very well with 
Xenophon's description. This circumstance serves 
still further to identify the position of Creusa with 
that which we have assigned to it. 

A few miles inland, and somewhat to the north- 
west, is Thisbe, noticed by Homer as abounding in Tiiisbe. 
wild pigeons. 

KwKCigy EJrrgijo-/v T*, vokutpffpiovei rt 0t<rPiii9 — 

II. B. 502. 
Strabo says it was still distinguished in his day for 
the same local characteristic. (IX. p. 411.) Xeno- 
phon, who writes the name in the plural Thisbae, 
informs us, that Cleombrotus and his army traversed 
its territory, which was very mountainous, on their 
way to Leuctra. (Hell. VI. 4, 3.) Pausanias states, 
that the town was situated on die slope of a moun- 
tain, with a marshy plain below, which the inhabit- 
ants endeavoured to drain in some degree l^ means 
of a dam or chauss^e raised across it. The only edi^- 
fice worthy of remark in Thisbe was a temfde of 
Hercules. (Boeot. 32. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. e/o-jay. 
PUn. IV. 7.) ' 

There is little doubt that the site of this miQient 
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town corresponds with that of Kakosia^ above 
Agianiy or Siphae; this, as sir W. Gell well ob- 
serves, is proved by the ruins which are there vi- 
sible, and still more " by the immense number of 
^^ rock pigeons, for which the place is celebrated in 
" Homer's catalogue. This circumstance is the more 
" striking, as neither the birds, nor rocks so full of 
" perforations, in which they build their nests, are 
" found in any other part of the country^." Lastly, 
in descending to the plain below Kakosia, **tlie 
^^ road lies through a marsh or lake upon a mound, 
" well raised and strengthened by large blocks of 
" squared stone," which evidently answers to the 
causeway described by Pausanias*^, 
Hdicon Above Thisbe rises Helicon, now Pakeovouniy 
or Zagora^ so famed in antiquity as the seat of 
Apollo and the Muses, and sung by poets of every 
age, from the days of Orpheus to the present time. 
Pausanias ascribes the worship of the Muses to the 
Thracian Pieres, (Boeot. 29.) and in this respect his 
testimony is in unison with that of Strabo, who con- 
ceives that these were a tribe of the same peofde 
who once occupied Macedonian Pieria, and who 
transfeired from thence the names of Libethra, Pim- 
plea, and the Pierides, to the dells of Helicon. (IX. 
p. 409.) 

Strabo affirms that Helicon nearly equals in 
height mount Parnassus, and retains its snows dur- 
ing a great part of the year. Pausanias observes, 
that no mountain in Greece produces such a variety 
of plants and shrubs, though none of a poisonous 

«• Itinerary, p. 115. coins with the legend 6EI2. 

® Itiner. p. 116. Sestini as- p. 46. c. 1. 
cribes to Thisbe some bron^ 
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nature ; on the contrary, several have the property 
of counteracting the effects produced by the sting 
or bite of venomous reptiles. (Boeot. 28.) 

On the summit was the grove of the Muses, 
adorned with several statues, described by Pausa- 
nias, (Boeot. 30. et seq.) and a little Ijelow was the 
fountain of Aganippe. fo^^^* 

Nam neque Parnassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonia Aganippe. 

EcL. X. 12. 

Quare age, hue aditum ferens, 
Perge linquere Thespiae 
Rupis Aonios specus, 
Lympha quos super irrigat 
Frigerans Aganippe. 

Catull. Carm, LX. 26. 

The source Hippocrene was about twenty stadia Hippo- 

1 , ., .,, m #»•» crenefons. 

above the grove ; it is said to have burst forth when 
Begasus struck his hoof into the ground. (Paiisan. 
Boeot. 31. Strab. IX. p. 410.) These two springs 
nq)p3ied the small rivers named Olmius and Permes- oimius fl 
sus, which, after uniting their waters, flowed intofl. 
the Copaic lake near Haliartus. (Strab. IX. p. 407* 
and 411.) Pausanias calls the former Lemnus. 
(Bceot. 31.) Hesiod makes mention of these his 
feFcnirite haunts in the opening of his Theogonia : 

AW 'EXixcovo^ e^oucriv opog fji^a re l^ideov re, 

'Op^evvTMf xai jSo^ftot' spKrieviog Kpoviwvos' 
Kal re ?^ea'<roiiisvat Tfgeva XP^^ Il«pjtti}(r(roio, 
*H *lv7rovxpftWigj ^ 'OXfteiou l^otHoio, 
'AxpOTareo *EA*xc5yi x^P^^S IvsroiijcravTO 
K«Aoyf, i(jt,6poevTa$' m^^dxravTO §« wo<Talv. ' 
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• . • . • «0 

IJuilov hv^pem^TrirpoL 

EuB. Herc. Fue. 789. 

Turn canit, errantem Permessi ad fliuaina Oallum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum : 
Utque viro Phoebi chorus assurrexerit omnis. 

EcL. VI. 64. 

Sir W. Gell was informed, *^ that above the metochi 
" of Makaires on mount Zagora, or Helicon, there 
" are three sources, called the Tria Pegadia, one 
" of which is celebrated for its coldness ; possibly 
" the monastery of Makaires^ which is above the 
" inetochi, may be on the site of the grove of the 
^* Muses. If so, statues and other valuabte remains 
*/ might probably be found ^." In Lapie's Map the 
Olmius bears the name of Talatu; the Permessus 
is the river of Xero mais. 

The valleys of Helicon are described by Whekr 
as green and flowery in the spring ; and enlivened 
by pleasing cascades and streams, and by fcmntains 
and wells of clear water«^. 
Aacnu Ascra, to which the residence of Hesiod has given 

such celebrity, was situated on a rocky sunomit be- 
longing to Helicon ; and could boast of considerable 
antiquity, having been founded^ as the poet Hegesi- 
nous, quoted by Pausanias, asserts, by Ephialtes and 
Otus, sons of Aloeus. 

^A(rxp^ S* aS itapi\iKTO IlocrffiSactfv ivoclxfim 
*H S^ ol rsx6 9ra7$a irepnFKofiiyoDV hieunm 

f Itiner. p. 122. « Cbandkr's TiBvds, t. II. p. 315. 
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OloxXov, 0$ vpwTog jxtT* 'AXflOfo^ ixTirt vaUmv 

Hesiod was not a native of Ascra, but came to re^ 
side there from Cumse in .£olis, as he himself in- 
forms us. He does not give us a very fJEnrourable 
idea of the climate in which he had established him- 
self when he says, 

OvK afevog ^evywVf ouSs irXovriv rff xa) oXjSov^ 
'AXX^ xaxijy wevlviVy rijv Zib; avipio-^i SiSoxri. 

^Ao'xp]^, 'Xtiy^ xfltxp^ 0^1 o^oAi^, ou8f vox' IrJAp. 

Oper. II. S53. 

^jxl Ss 7uA BoicoTov ^0 TgoXiirovra iinXaSpa 

'Ho-wJov, «a(ni^ ifpovov loTdf iiyj' 
'Affxpaimv h^ixMm kxM *£lXix«ovi8« xci/ubijy 

*Ev0sy iy *Ho^y ftyeo/xfvo^ 'Airxpaix^, 
IIoXx' hraitv %acag Zi kiywv amyfi^aro filfikws 

'^TfAvcov fx %pa)rr^g waiSo^ ava^o/Mvo^ 

Hermesian. ap. Athen. XIII. 71. 

'^OoTMc vXii^kiraw y^ MivtMov xartp^fi* 
'Htri^Sot;, rou irAsTa-roy iv ''£XAaSi xuSo^ opurai 
'AvSpwv xptvopiiivoov ly ^(roivco cofl^s, 

Eleg. ap. Pausan. Bceot. 88. 

Esset perpetuo sua quam vitabilis Ascrai 

Ausa est agricolae Musa docere senis* 
At fuerat terra genitus, qui scripsit, in ilia ; 

Intumuit vati nee tamen Ascra suo. 

Ovid. Eleg. Pont. IV. XIV. 81. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 409. Plut. Conv. Sap. Lucia% 
Pseudol. t III. p. 177. Max. Tyr. Diss. XXIX. p. 
353.) Pausanias repcnrts, that in his day only one 
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tower remained to mark the site of Ascra. (Bceot. 
290 Helicon does not appear to have been much 
explored by modem travellers^ which accounts for 
the iguOTance in which we remain as to the situa- 
tion of this spot, as well as the other locaHties of 
that classical mountain. Dr. Clarke imagined that 
the village of Zagora represents Ascra ^ ; but sir 
W. Gell is inclined to identify it with an ancient 
tower he observed on a lofty, bare, conical rock; 
which agrees with the topography of Strabo, who 
places it to the right of Helicon, and about forty 
stadia from Thespia*. Another tower pointed out 
by the same traveller in this vicinity seems to an- 

Cerewiis. gwer to the position of Ceressus, a strong fortress in 
the territory of Thesprae, spoken of by Pausanias as 
having been besieged and taken by the Thebans, 
under Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra. It 
had been previously attacked by the Thessalians, 
but without effect, an oracle having declared that it 
should never fall till the Dorians had met mth some 
great disaster. (Bceot. 14.) 

Hedona- At the foot of mouut Helicon was a spot named 

con. *^ 

Hedonacon, where, according to Pausanias, was the 
fountain of Narcissus. (Boeot. 31.) This seems to 
correspond with the site ot NeochoriOy where there 
are some ancient remains, which were mistaken by 
Wheler for those of Thespiae'^. 
Thespiae. Thespias, as Strabo informs us, was forty stadia 
from Ascra, and near the foot of Helicon, looking 
towards the south and the Crissaean gulf. Its anti- 
quity is attested by Homer, who names it in the 
catalogue of Boeotian towns : 

^ Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 111. " Travels, b. VI. p. 470^. 

i Itinen p. 12 J. GeU's Itiner. p. 121. 
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II. B. 498. 
The Thespians are worthy of a place in history for 
ihrir brave and generous conduct during the Per- 
sian war. When the rest of Boeotia basely sub^ 
mitted to Xarxes, they alone refused to tender earth 
md water to his deputies. The troops also under 
Leonidas, whom they sent to aid the Spartans at 
Thermopylae^ chose rather to die at their post than 
desert their commander and his hermc fidlowers. 
(Herod. VII. 1S2. and 222.) 

"Kif^^ f of iroT* lyaiov uiro xfora^tf 'EXixwyo; 

Phlliad. Megar. ap. Stsph. Byz. 
Their city was in consequence burnt by the Per- 
siaDs after it had been evacuated by the inhabitants, 
who retired to the Pek^nnesus. (VIII. 50.) A 
small body of these fought however at Plataea under 
Paosanias. (IX. 31.) The Thespians dirtinguished 
tiiemselres also in the battle of Delium against the 
Athenians^ being nearly all slain at their post 
(Thuc. IV. 96.) The Thebai» afterwards basely 
to<^ advantage of this heavy loss, to pull down the 
waUs of their city, and bring it under subjection, on 
pretext of their having favoured the Athenians. (IV. 
Ids.) They subsequently made an attempt to re- 
cord their independence ; but failing in this enter- 
jnrise, many of them sought refuge in Athens. (VI. 
95.) Thespise was occupied by the Lacedsemonians 
at the same time that they seized upon the citadel 
of Thebes. (Xen. HeB. V. 4, 42. Dtod. Sic. XV. 
477.) 

The celebrated courtesan Phryne was bom at 
Theq^ns. It is mentioned, that on her having re- 

TOL. II. F 
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ceived as a present from Praxiteles a beautiful 
statue of Cupid, she caused it to be erected in her 
native city ; which added greatly to its prosperity,* 
from the influx of strangers who came to view this 
masterpiece of art. (Strab. IX. p. 410. Athen. XIII. 
59- Cicer. in Verr. IV. 2.) Pausanias aflSrms that 
this celebrated statue was sent to Rome by Cali- 
gula, but was afterwards restored to Thespiae by 
Claudius ; Nero again removed it to Rome, when it 
was destroyed by fire. (Boeot. 27.) Pliny however 
asserts that it still existed in his day in the Schools 
of Octavia. (XXXVI. 5.) Phryne was said to have 
been so rich, that she offered to restore the walls of 
Thebes at her own expense, if the Thebans would 
set up this inscription : " Alexander overthrew, 
^ Phryne the courtesan rebuilt them." (Athen. 
XIII. 60.) On one occasion she was tried capitally, 
arid would have been condemned, if Hyperides her 
advocate had not brought her into court, and daz^ 
zled the judges by the sight of her beauty. (Id. 
XIII. 59.) 

Strabo reports that Thespi« was one of the few 
Boeotian towns of note in his time. (IX. p. 410.) 
Pausanias noticed there the statues of Venus and 
Phr3me by Praxiteles ; the temples of Venus, Ma- 
cules, and the Muses ; a forum, with a bronze statue 
of Hesiod, and a theatre. (Boeot. 27.) Pliny terms 
Thesidae a free city. (IV. 7. C£ Polyb. XXVII. 1. 
1. Liv. XLII. 43. Steph. Byz. v. e^(jwf la. Ptol. p. 
87. Hierocl. Sjmecd. p. 645.) 

It is now pretty well ascertained by the researches 
of recent travellers that the ruins of Thespiae are 
occupied by the modem Eremo Castro. Sir W. 
Gell remarks, that the *^ plan of the city is distinctly 
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" viable. It seems a regular hexagon, and the 
** mound, occasioned by the fall of the wall, is per- 
" feet, A great part of the plan might possibly be 
" discovered^" Dodwell says, " the walls, which are 
■*^ almost entirely ruined, enclose a small circular 
" space, a little elevated above the plain, which pro- 
" bably comprehended the acropolis. There are the 
** remains of some temples in the plain : their site is 
" marked by some churches that are composed of 
** ancient fragments*"." 

In the Thespian territory, as Strabo affirms, was 
Eutresis, named by Homer in the catalogue pf Eutresis. 
ships, 

II. B. 502. 
and said to have been once the residence of Am- 
phion and Zethus. (Strab. IX. p. 411. Eustath. II. 
loov cit.) Stephanus Byz. (v. EuT/«ycr*f) informs us 
it wi^ situated on the road from Thespiae to Pla^ 
taea, and that it possessed a celebrated temple and 
oracle of Apollo. It is probable that Eutresis no 
longer existed in the time of Pausanias, since he 
does not notice it. Sir W. Gell thinks it may have 
stood near the third village of Parapungia, on the 
roiad from Pl^tsea to Thisbe, where there are traces 
of ancient waQs, and a church with several marbles 
and inscription; ^ ; but this would be too much to 
the south of Thaspiaa. I should rather identify Eu- 
tresis with the ruins which Dr. Clarke observed 

^ Itiner. p. 1 1 9. reverse, the lyre, with the epi- 

« Travels, t. I. p. 253. See graph eESniEON in an olive 

also Dr. Sibthorp^s Journal in wreath. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 255. 

Mr. Walpole*8 Coll. p. 64. The Sestini, p. 46. c. I . 

coins of Thespia have the head " Itiner. p. 1 14. 

of a female in profile ; on the 

P 2 
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about two miles from Leuctra to the right ; he says 
the place is called Phria hy the natives^ and the 
vestiges are considerable^ Wheler also observed 
the ruins of Phria^ but mistook them for those of 
LeuctraP. Near Thespiae, but in the Theban teni- 

Cyn^ce- tory, was Cynoscephalse, occupied by the Spartans 
before the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. Hell. V. 4, 15,.) 

Leuctra. Lcuctra, SO Celebrated in Grecian history, was 
likewise, as we learn from Strabo, on the road fironi 
Thespiae to Flataea, (IX. p. 414.) and in the terri- 
tory of the former, according to Xenophon. (Hell. 
VI. 4, 4.) An oracle had predicted that the Spar^ 
tans would sustain a severe loss in this place, be»- 
cause some of their youths had violated two maidens 
of Leuctra, who afterwards destroyed themselves. 
(Pausan. Boeot. 13. et seq. Plut. Vit. Epam. Xeit. 
Hell. loc. cit.) The victory of Leuctra, says Pau^ 
sanias, was the most brilliant ever obtained by 
Greeks over Greeks. (Boeot. 13. B. C. 371.) From 
that moment the power and £ame of Sparta began 
to decline, and* after the battle of Mantinea it ceased 
for ever to be the arbiter of Greece. (Strdx IX. p. 
414«) This spot still retains its andbnt namei, 
though pronounced Lefka. Dr. Clarke noticed here 
several tombs, and the remai»i of an ancient fbr^ 
tress upon a lofty conical hill. The ground in the 
plain is for a considerable space covered with imw 
mense fragments of marble and stoned. 

piatna. Platdsa, ouc of the most ancient Boeotian dtiea^ 

II. R 604. 

» Travels, p. II. s. 3. p. 90. « Travels, p. II. s, 3. p. 89. 

P Journal into Greece, b. VI, Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 261. 
p. 470. 
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iras situated^ as we know from Harodotus and Thu- 
cjrdides* at the foot of mount Cithaeron, and near 
the river Asopus, which divided its territory from 
that of Thebes. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 412.) The Pla- 
ts^ns, animated by a spirit of independence, had 
eariy separated themsdves from the Boeotian confe- 
deracy, conceiYing the objects of this pditical union 
to be hostile to their real interests ; and had, in con- 
sequence of the enmity of the latter city, been in- 
duced to jdace themselves under the protection of 
Athens. (Herod. VI. 108.) Grateful for the services 
which they received on this occasion from that 
power, they testified their zeal in its behalf, by 
sending a thousand soldiers to Marathon, who thus 
shared the glory of that memorable day. (Herod. 
VI. 108.) The Plat^eans also manned some of the 
Athenian vessels at Artemisium, and fought in se- 
teral battles which took place oflTthat promontory ; 
though not at Salamis, as they had returned to their 
hotnes after the Greeks withdrew from the Euripus, 
in wder to place their families and valuables in 
safety, and could not therefwe arrive in time. (He- 
rod. VIII. 45.) They also fought most bravely in 
the great battle which took place near their city 
gainst Mardonius the Persian general, and earned 
the thanks of Pauaanias and the confederate Greek 
commanders for their gallant conduct on this as 
well as other occasions. (Herod. IX. 38. Thuc. III. 
53. et seq.) But it is asserted by Demosthenes that 
they afterwards incurred the hatred of the Lacedae- 
monians, and more especially of their kings, for 
having caused the inscription set up by Pausanias, 
in commemoration of the victory over the Persians, 
to be altered. (In Ne«r. p. 1378.) Plataea, which was 

p3 
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burnt by the army of Xerxes, (Herod. VIII. 50. 
Diod. Sic. XI. 250.) was soon restored, with the as- 
sistance of Athens, and the alliance between the 
two cities was cemented more closely than before. 
The attack made upon Plataea by a party of The- 
bans at night was the first act of aggression com- 
mitted on the Peloponnesian side in the war which 
took place not long after. On this occasion the 
Plataeans displayed their wonted courage and per- 
severance; though surprised at first, owing to the 
treachery of some of their own citizens, they pre- 
sently recovered from their first alarm, and at 
length succeeded in overpowering their enemie!^ 
who were all put to death. (Thuc. II. 1. et seq.) 
The natural enmity of Thebes against this little re- 
public was now raised to its height by the failure of 
this enterprise, and pressing solicitations were made 
to the Spartan government to assist in taking signal 
vengeance on the Plataeans for their adherence to 
the Athenian interests. Accordingly, in the third 
year of the war^ a large Peloponnesian force, under 
Archidamus king of Sparta, arrived under the walls 
of Plataea, and having summoned the inhabitants 
to abandon their alliance with Athens, proceeded, 
on their refusal, to lay siege to the town. The nar- 
rative of these operations, and the heroic defence 
made by the Plataeans, the circumvallation and 
blockade of the city by the enemy, with the daring 
and successful escape of a part of the garrison^ is 
given with the greatest detail in Thucydides, (II. 
71. et seq. III. 20. et seq.) and certainly forms one of 
the most interesting portions of his history. Worn out 
at length by hunger and fatigue, those Plataeans 
who remained in the town were compelled to yield 
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to their persevering and relentless foes, who, insti- 
gated by the implacable resentment of the Thebans, 
caused all who surrendered to be put to death, and 
razed the town to the ground, with the exception of 
one building, constructed out of the ruins of the 
city, which they consecrated to Juno, and employed 
as a house of reception for travellers. 

The destruction of Plataea, according to the his- 
torian, was effected ninety-three years after it had 
placed itself under the protection of Athens. (Thuc, 
III. 68.) From Pausanias we learn that it was again 
restored after the peace of Antalcidas ; but, when 
the Spartans seized on the Cadmeian citadel the 
Thebans, suspecting that the Plat^eans were privy 
to the enterprise, took possession of the town by 
stratagem, and once more levelled its foundations to 
the ground. (Pausan. Bceot. 1.) Though it seems 
to have been the intention of Philip, and also of 
Alexander, to restore Plataea, (Diod. Sic. XVII. 
Arrian. I. 9- Plut. Alex. s. 34.) this was not car- ^ 
ried into effect till the reign of Cassander, who is 
said to have rebuilt both Thebes and Plataea at the 
same time. (Pausan. Bceot. 3.) 

Dicaearchus, who lived about that period, represents 
tiie town as still existing, when he says, '^ The in- 
** habitants of Plataea have nothing to say for them- 
" selves, except that they are colonists of Athens, 
^* and that the battle between the Persians and the 
*^ Greeks took place near their town." He also 
quotes some verses of Posidippus the comic writer. 
(Stat. Gr»c. p. 14.) 

Rflti TO jSaAxvtiov, xflt) to SijpajctjSoti xXioi 
To iso>Jb fiiv axrrjy toi; 8* e\iviipois iroA*^. 
P 4 
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I^rabo speaks of a temple consecrated to Jupiter 
Eleutherius by the allied Greeks after the bdtfle of 
Plataea, who institated also gymiiastic games caUed 
Eleutherian. (IX. p. 412.) Pausanias notices the 
temples of Minerva and Ceres; Plutarch that of 
Diana. (Vit. Aristid. IX. p. 406. Apollod. ap. Steph. 
Byz. V. UkaraiaL) 

" The ruins of Plataea," according to Dr. Oarke, 
*^ are situated upon a promontcHy projecting from 
** the base of CSthflsron. The {dace has now the 
^ usual appellation bestowed upcm the ruins of Gre- 
** cian citadels ; it is called Pakeo Castro. The 
*^ walls are of the earliest kind of military structure, 
^ consisting of very considerable masses^ evenly hewn» 
« and well built'." 

'' The walls of Plat«a," says sh- W. Gell, " may 
^* be traced near the little village ciKocAla, in thdr 
*^ circuit. The whole forms a trian^e, having a d- 
^^ tadel of the same form in the southern angle, with 
^^ a gate towards the mountain at the point. The 
^^ north- western^ angle seems to have been the por- 
^^ tion wliich was restored after the destruction of 
" the city. The north side is about 1025 yards in 
** length, the west 1154, and the east 1120. It is 
<^ about six geographical miles from the Cadmeia of 
<' Thebes. There were two gates on the west side, 
'* and as many on the east*." 
Awpusfl. The Asopus, which separated the territories of 
PlataBa and Thebes, takes its rise in mount Cithse- 
ron, and, after traversing the whole of southern 

' P. II. s. 3. p. 87: commonly met with 5 they have 

* Itiner. p. 111. Dodwell's the epigraph D. HA. HAA. both 

Travels, t. I. p. 279. in bronze and silver. Sestin. p. 

The coins of Plataea are not 45. c. 2. 
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Bceotia empties it$elf into the Euripua near Qropus. 
(Strab. IX. p. 408. Pausan. Boeot 4.) 

*Affmmi9 S* fsotro ^ottirp^oiyoy^ Af;^firo/i|v— Il« du 88S. 

Tfaoij^ generally a small and sluggish stream, after 
heavy rains it could not easily be forded. (ThuC. II. 
5.) It. was on the banks of the Asopus that the 
battle of Plataea was fought, 479 years B. C. (Herod. 
IX. 43.) 

To^o^jpfioy Mffiwvy Irav alatfJAv ^ftag MxSif, 

It still retains the name of Asapo. Two other 

streams are noticed by Herodotus in his account of 

the battle of Plataea; one was (Eroe, which camecEroefl. 

from Cithaeron, and formed an island in front of 

Plataea. (IX. 51.) Pausanias calls it Peroe. (Besot. 

4.) This seems to be the t»XK)k pointed out in GelFs 

Itinerary as running towards ZdvadastroK The other 

riirulet was called Moloeis; near which was a spotMoiodsfl. 

named Agriopium, where the Spartans were attacked Agnopium. 

in their march by the Persian cavalry. (Herod. IX. 

57.) 

The fountain of Gargaphia, frequently mentioned Oargaphia 
by Herodotus in his narrative of the military opera- ^^ 
tioDs which took place previous to the battle, was 
situated about a mile and a half distant from Pla- 
taea, on mount Cith^ron, towards the Athenian 
fipontier'*. (Herod. IX. 25. 50.) Pausanias reports, 
that the fountain which had been destroyed by the 
soldiers of Mardonius, was afterwards restored by 
the Platseans. (Besot. 4. Herod. IX. 49.) 

^ Itiner. p. 113. See also battle of Plattea. 
col. Stanhope's plan of the "^ Geirs Itioer. p. 1 12. 
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m^""^ CSthaercm is an elevated ridge, dividing Boeotm 
first from Megaris, and afterwards from Attica, and 
finally Uniting with mount Fames and other sum- 
mits which belong to the north-eastern side of that 
province. (Strab. IX. p. 405.) 

'Sievovo'a KafuiFots ^ ovliiroo [lavpQVfAiw^y 
*TwfgJogo5(ra wtSiov 'Ao-owoD, S/xijv 
^aiipas csX^vijj, frpog Kiiaipoovos Xivot$f 
^Hygipev aAAijv lx5o;^^y tropiTrov vupo$, 

iEscH. Agam. ^7. 

It was dedicated, as Pausanias affirms, to Jupiter 
Cithseronius, (Boeot 4.) and was celebrated in anti- 
quity as having been the scene of many events re- 
corded by poets and other writers. Such were the 
metamorphosis of Actaeon, the death of Pentheus, 
an^ the exposure of (Edipus. (Pausan. Boeot. 2*) 
Here also Bacchus was said to hold . his revels, and 
celebrate his mystic oi^es, accompanied by his 
usual train of satyrs and frantic bacchantes. 

*Ex8oijtti 8*, 3Wou 

M^Tff Kiiatpdv fjnapi^ pJ eo^/Sof, 

Migrs KtioLtpmv* ocaoictv lyci, 

M^$' o9i iipaos pi^vTipJ avaxfifrar 

Baxxet^S 8* aX^i(ri [uiXom. EuE. Bacch. 1881. 

*AXX' isL jUrf ya/fffv ope<riVy ivta xXij^^rai 
OvpAg Kiiaipm oiros^ ov ft^r^^ re /401 

UaTYjp T IflgcrJijv 5cuvT4 xugiov T«(pov 

Soph. (Ed- Tyr. 1451. 

'loti KiSaif fltfy, Ti jMr* hUx^v ; ti pJ 06 \aficov 
"Exreivaf evQvs^ cos Ihi^oi jtt^TroTf 
'KpLOLVTOV otvipdmoKriv Ivflev ^v yeyds ; 

Ibid. 1891. 
Ou toy "'OXujttvoy, ctfrelgot)^^ 
. ^12 Kiioupdov, Qux iffu 
' Tdv aSpiov vavaiktfVQy, 
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M^ 06 ffi yt xa) varptirw Oitfvou 

70L ro7$ cftoT; rvpawoif. Ibid. 1088. 

T0» vairogf ^Aprifulog ;^iovorgO(pov Ojftfuc KiJaigciv, 
M^iroTff Tov iavuTop wpoTf Jevra, Xo^tvfA 'lop^aorijj 
'^ilffXfi^ Oi8<iroSa $pff\t/ai jSpfff 0; txfioXov oTxcov. 

Eur. Ph<en. 809. 
..... Qualis commotis excita sacris 
Thyas^ ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccbo 
Orgia, noctumusque vocat clamore Cithseron. 

JSn. III. 301. 

We know from Thucjdides that this mountain was 
once well supplied with forest timber, as the Pelo- 
ponnesians are said to have derived from thence .^e 
supply they required for canying on the si^e of 
Plat^a. (II. 75.) But Dodwell says, " it is now 
^shrouded by deep gloom and dreary desolation/' 
and elsewhere he remarks, ** that it is barren, or co- 
^^ vered only with dark stunted shrubs, towards the 
** summit^ however it is crowned with forests of fir, 
^ from which it derives its modem name of JElO' 

Dryoscephalae was a spot in the defile of mount Dryosoe- 
Cithaeron, leading into Attica^ which the Persian ^riscj 
cavalry occupied to prevent the Grecian army, sta-^ 
tioned in the plain below, from receiving supplies. 
Herodotus informs us that the Boeotians called it 
Triscephalse. (IX. 390 Thucydides also speaks of 
Bryoscepfaalae when describing the escape of the 
Plataean garrison, as being on the main road leading 
from that city into Attica. (III. 24.) 
" Travels, 1. 1, p. 281. 
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sidai r^gio. SicUis^ a district situated on this border, is said to 
have occasioned frequent disputes between the Boe- 
otians and Athenians in the time of Epaminondas. 
(Agatharcid. ap. Athen. XIV. 64.) 

Hysi». At the foot of Cith^ron^ and to the east of Pla- 

taea, was Hysiae^ which appears at one time to have 
been included within the limits of Attica, since He- 
rodotus terms it one of the border demi belonging to 
that province, (V, 74.) elsewhere he leads us to in- 
fer that it was assigned to the Plataeans by a special 
arrangement of the Athenians. (VI. 108.) Strabo 
affirms that it was founded by Nycteus, father of 
Antiope, in the Parasopian district. (IX. p. 404. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'To-ia.) Pausanias expressly states 
that Hysiae was a Boeotian town, but in his time it 
wa$ in ruins. (Boeot. 2. CL Thuc. III. 24.) 

The vestiges of Hjrsiae should be looked for near 
the village of JPlatania, said to be one mile from 
Plataea, according to sir W. Gell*. Beyond was 

Erythne. Erythrae, frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
Hysise, but possessing greater celebrity as the pa- 
rent city of the flourishing colony of the same pame 
in Ionia, (Strab. IX. p. 404.) and also from its being 
noticed by Homer. 

II. B. 499. 
From Herodotus we learn that the Grecian finrces^ 
were stationed at Erjthrae previous to the battle of 
Hatsea. (IX, 22.) The camp erf Mardonius extend»l 
from Erythrse to Hysise,and beyond the latter as 
far as the Fiatadsn territory. (IX. 15.) Thucydides 
relates that the Plataeans, who escaped from theii 
city by night, eluded the pursuit of the Thebans by^ 

« Itiaer. p. 112. 
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taking at first the road to Thebes, and then striking 
off in the direction of Erythrae and Hysiae. (III. 24.) 
Xenophon (Hell. V. 4, 49.) writes the name Ery- 
ihra. The whole of this district at the foot of Ci- 
thfieron was extremely rich and productive, especially 
in com. 

ITeSicoy urora^ffi^, ott xap* 'Ao'cwow jJoai^ 
Etrxapirov ht/SoXXouo-i ®vfialwv tni'^Wy 

Nffpdfy xaT«pxi|3Muriy — EuB. Bacch. 748. 

And Erythrae itself was celebrated for its bread. 

'Ev ii fepirrafuXois 'Eprjtpal$ Ix xXijSavov iXiwv^^ 
Aeuxosy d^euf daXkaw £pmg rifini weipei tffTvMv. 

Abchxstb. ap. Athen. III. 77. 

Erythrae was in ruins when Pausanias visited Boe- 
otia. (Boeot. 2. Cf. Eliac. II. 21. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Epv6p^. Eustath. ad II. B. 499.) 

On the right bank of the Asopus, and about forty 
stadia from Plataea in the direction of Thebes, was 
Scohis, according to Pausanias. (Bceot. 4.) Herodo-Sooiot. 
tus leads us to infer it stood on the road from Tana- 
gra to Plataea, in describing the march of Mardonius 
through Attica to the former town, and from thence 
to Scolus. (IX. 15.) Xenophon relates, that in their 
wars with I^Muta, the Boeotians, apfH^hending an 
invasion of their territory, had thrown up an en- 
trenchment in front of this town. (Hell. V. 4, 49.) 
It was a place of consideraUe antiquity, being no- 
ticed by Homer. 

^)(o'ivSv Tff, SxoSXoy rt, iroKvxvyifMV r 'Erfowov— 

II. a 497. 
Strabo affirms that its territory was so rugged and 
unproductive that it gave rise to the proverb, " Never 
let us go to Scolus, nor fdlow any one there." (IX. 
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p. 408.) Pausanias saw only its ruins. (C£ Stef^. 

Eteonus. By^. y. 2/wXo^. Plin. IV. 7.) Ete<mus, mratioiied 
by Homer in conjunctlDn with Scolus, was also situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Asopus, since, accord- 
ing to Strabo, it was considered by some writers to 
belong to the Plataean district. (IX. p. 408.) The 
same geographer informs us, that this town had sub- 
sequently received the name of Scarphe. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. (v. 'Et€»voV,) who says it was placed cmi a hill. 
(Eustath. ad II. B. 497.) It is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

If we now cross the Asopus^ and advance in the 
direction of Thebes, we shall have to notice a place 

Therapiue. named Therapnae by Strabo, (IX. p. 409.) and ap- 
parently alluded to by Euripides in the Baochae, 
(1041.) 

AnrivrtSf ^wfifipav 'A(reoiroD ffoag, 

The word Therapnae is however used generally to 
denote a vale or hollow. (Hesych. v. Bepomeu.) 
Further on, and about ten stadia from Thebes, 
PotiiuB. was Potniae, with a sacred grove dedicated to Ceres 
and Proserpine. (Boeot. 8. Xen. Hell. V. 4, 51.) It 
was here that Glaucus was said to have been torn 
in pieces by his infuriated mares.' (Strab. IX. p. 

409.) 

'Et mentem Venus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Glauci 
Potniades malis membra absumsere quadrigae. 

Gboeg. III. 367. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Uirviai.) The site of this town, 

already in ruins when Pausanias wrote, corresponds 

nearly with that occupied by the village of Takiy. 

y GeU*s Itiner. p. 110. 
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Strabo informs us that some authors regarded Pot* 
niae as the Hypothebae of Homer. Hyp- 

07 9 *T«o6^j3«f ^X^^y fuxT//*ffvoif Trrokieipov. II. B. 505. 
Thebes, one of the most ancient and celebrated '^®^- 
of the Grecian cities, and capital of Boeotia, is said 
to have been originally founded by Cadmus, who 
gave it the name of Cadmeia, which in after-times 
was confined to the citadel only. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. • 
700.) Lycophron, however, who terms it the city 
of Calydnus^ from one of its ancient kings, leads us 
to suppose that it already existed before the time of 
Cadmus. 

"A^u KaXySvot; rupo-iv *A6voovrs yijv 

Nonnus affirms that Cadmus called his city Thebes^ 
aft«r the Eg3rptian town of the same name. 

..... Ka) iepov dtoru xoXiWdc; 
Alytnrrtrig eKaXeccsv OfMovufjiOv aarn €Hj/3i}^. 

DioNYs. V. 85. 

He also reports that it was at first destitute of walls 
and ramparts, 

'ETrairoi^ iruXsoovi, vepHpofjLOv a<rTv xapafa^. V. 50. 

and this is in unison with the account transmitted 
to us by Homer and other writers, who all agree in 
ascribing the erectbn of the walls of the city to Am- 
phion and Zethus. 

Kai f Irexev 8uo 9ra78*, *Afjuf)lovi T6, Zf/flov ts, 
O* itpwTOi ©^^Jjf ?8of ixTKrav IwraTruXoio, 
Tl6gyaif(rav r** sirs) o6 jxiv Sarvpyeorov y iWvavro 
Naifjttev wp6x,opov ©^jSijv, xpartpo) %ep hovre, 

Od.A. 262. 

^ogfji^iyyi Tff rel^ea ©^/3a; 

Tas 'Aftf lovfee; rt Xvpas Zno iwpyot avwruv 
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Ail^tMy itwayAi frSpw oft^ fiiari9 

Upcgrap 'lo-ftiivpu xaroSfufi. £uR. Phcbn. 842. 

Ov yap TO rts Jhate fiporeov Up^ M Q^fif, 
OuS* Spa iroD rim y ^rav iuafitiToi viXt Kf Aiutot 
Qifim apu sreS/ov wpi^fipoif, &XX' ^cv SAij. 

HoM. Hymn. Apoll* 225* 

Having already discussed much of what is com- 
mon to Thebes in the general history of Bceotia, it 
will here suffice to notice briefly those events which 
have peculiar reference to that city, and afterwards 
proceed to describe its principal buildings and mo- 
numents as they are indicated by Pausanias. 

Besieged by the Argive chiefs, the allies of Poly- 
nices, the Thebans successfully resisted their attacks, 
and finally obtained a signal victory ; but the Epi- 
goni, or descendants of the seven warriors, having 
raised an army to avenge the defeat and death of 
their fSatbers, the city was on this occasion taken by 
assault, and sacked. (Pausan. Bceot. 9-) It was in- 
vested a third time by the Grecian army under Pau- 
sanias after the battle of Plataea ; but on the sur- 
render of those who had proved themselves most 
zealous partisans of the Persians, the si^e was 
raised^ and the confederates withdrew from tl^ 
Theban territory. (Herod. IX. 88.) Many yews 
after^ the Cadmeia was "Surprised, and held by a di- 
vision of Lacedaemonian troops, until they were 
compelled to evacuate the place by Pdopidas and 
his associates. (Xen. HeU) 

I^ulip^ having defeated the Thebans at Chaeronea, 
placed a garrison in their dtadel, (Dipd. Sic. XVI. 
557.) but on the accession (^ Alexander they re- 
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volted against that prince, itrho stormed their city, 
and razed it to the ground, in the second year of 
the 111th Olympiad, or 385 B. C. (Arrian. Exp. 
Alex. I. 7. et seq. Pint. Alex. 5, 11. Diod. Sic. 
XVII. 569.) 

Twenty years afterwards it was restored by Cas- 
sander, when the Athenians are said to have gene- 
rously contributed their aid in rebuilding the walls, 
an example which was followed by other towns. 
(Biod. Sic. XVIII. 700. Pausan. Boeot. 7. Plut. 
Folit. Praec. p. 814. B.) Subsequently we find that 
Thebes was twice taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
(Plut. Demetr. c. 39. and 40. Cf. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 
714.) Dicaearchus has given us a very detailed and 
interesting account of the flourishing state of this 
great dty about this period. " Thebes," says that 
ancient geographer, (Stat. Gr. p. 14.) " is situated 
** in the centre of Boeotia, and is about seventy 
*^ stadia in circuit; its shape is nearly circular, and its 
^^ appearance somewhat gloomy. The city is of 
"great antiquity; but it has been lately recon- 
" structed, and the streets laid out afresh, having 
" been three times overthrown, as history relates, on 
".account of the pride and stubbornness of its inha- 
" bitants. It possesses great advantages for the 
" breeding of hcMrses, since it is plentifully jn^ovided 
" with water, and abounds in green pastures and 
" hills ; it contains also better gardens than any 
" other city of Greece. Two rivers flow through 
" the town^ and irrigate the whole surrounding plain. 
" Water is also conveyed by pipes, said to be the 
" work of Cadmus, from the Cadmeian citadel. 
" Such is the city. The inhabitants are noble- 
" minded, and wonderfully sanguine in all the con-^ 

VX)L. II. Q 
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^^ cerns of life ; but they are bold^ insokot^ ppaiid^ 
*^ and hasty in coming to blows^ either with foreign- 
" ers or their fellow-townsmen. They turn thdr 
^^ backs upon every thing which is connected with 
" justice, and never think of settling disputes, which 
^> may arise in the business of life, by argument, but 
" by audaciousness and violence. If any injury ha» 
^^ been sustained by athlets in the games, they j)ut 
'^ off any inquiry into the business, until tlie r^ular 
** time of their trials, which occurs only every thirty 
" years at most. If any one was to make public 
^^ mention of such a circumstance, and did not im- 
" mediately afterwards take his departure, but werfi 
** to remain the shortest space of time in the city, 
^' those who opposed the trial would soon find means 
" of assailing him at night, and despatching him by 
*'^ violent means. Assassinations indeed take place 
^^ amongst them on the least pretence. Such is the 
" general character of the Theban people. There 
** are, however, amongst them worthy and high- 
" minded men, who deserve the warmest regard. 
'^ The women are the handsomest and most elegant 
*f of aU Greece, from the stateliness of thdr forms 
" and the graceful air with which they move.'* 
Whence Sophodes justly says, 

Qijfias ydysig [Mi, rag 'jrvkxg kvroKTTOfjLOvs 
OS 819 ftovov reKTOwriv mi tvijTot} $866$, 

^ That part of their apparel which covers the head 
^* appears to hide the face as a mask, for the eyes 
'^ only are visible, and the rest of the countenance is 
** entirely concealed by the veil, which is always 
*^ white. Their hair is fair, and tied on the top of 
** the head. They wear a sandal, called by the na- 
*^ tives lampadium ; it is a Ught shoe, vk(A deep, Init 
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^^ Idw^ and of a purple colow, and fa^ened with 
^< thongs, so that the feet appear almost naked. In 
^ society they resemble more the women of Sicyon 
^^ than What you would expect of those of Bdeotia. 
** The sound of their voice is extremely soft and 
^ plea^ng to the ear, whilst that of the men is harsh 
•* and grating. * Laon, who had been detected in an 
** intrigue, and been allowed to escape for a trifling 
" sum, however, praises them more than is consistent 
*• with truth, aiid says of them, 

BofcoT&y oivipa rrepys, r^v Bdiooriav 

•* Thebes is a most agreeable city to pass the sum- 
** mer in, for it has abundance of water, and that 
^ very cool and fresh, and large gardens. It is be- 
•* sides well situated with respect to the winds ; has 
'* a most verdant appearance, and abounds in sum- 
** mer and autumnal fruits. In the winter, however, 
** it is a most disagreeable place to live in, from 
•* being destitute of fuel, and constantly exposed to 
" floods and Winds. It is also then much visited by 
" snow, and very muddy.*' 

Dicaearchus, in the above passage, estimates the 
citcumference of Thebes at seventy stadia, but iA 
another place he assigns a smaller extent to it. 

xeiTut S* if fOTOYtix wow xaX^ 

n^Xi;, iMy&KoLi ©5|3ai, oraS/eov to vtplfAstjov 
'E^ova-oL TBTTupaxoyraj xo) irpo<riTt rpf&v. 

Stat. Grmc 93. 

In the former statement it is probable that both 
suburbs and gardens were included. The population 

' This part of the passage is ^nal : I have therefore restored 
evidently transposed in the ori- it to its proper place. 

Q 2 
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of the city may have been between 50 and 60^000 
souls *. 

At a later period Thebes was greatly reduced and 
impoverished by the rapacious Sylla. (Pausan. Boeot. 
7.) Strabo affirms^ that in his time it was little 
more than a village. (IX. p. 403.) When Pausanias 
visited Thebes, the lower part of the town was de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the temples, the acro- 
polis being alone inhabited. The walls however re- 
mained standing, as well as the seven gates, which 
were the Electoides, Proetides, Ndtides, Crenaeae, 
Hypsistae, Ogygiae, and Homoloides. Apollodorus, 
instead of the Neitides, names the Oncaides, (III. 
6, 5.) but ^chylus has both the Neitides and On- 
caides. (Sept. c. Theb. 456. and 483.) The latter 
are therefore more probably the Ogygiae. Those 
which he calls Boreae, or the northern gates,, are 
probably the same as the Homoloian, which led to- 
wards Thessaly, and took their name from mount 
H(»nole in that country. (Pausan. Bceot. 8.) The 
Electrides looked towards Plataea, the Neitides to 
Thespiae, and the Praetides to Euboea. Near the 
Homoloian gates was a hill and temple consecrated 
to Apollo Ismenius, and noticed by several writers. 

..... xpua^icoy 
*Ks aSuTOV Tpivoioov .... 

Qtio-otvpov, ov %6plst?\Ji hU 
lJM(r§ Ao^iagj 

i^v, a?ittdia f/MVTiTov 6&xov. , 

PiND. Pyth. XI. 6. 

^ Voyage d' Anachiirsis, t. len. Append, p. 400. 
III. p. 490. Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
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riV cEaAo ^uXo¥ ^^forfft/xnoy 

'AyopeiiiFi Sorxfi, irpo^ t§ UaXKxios SirXoij^ 
'Saoig, hr *l0'|Eti)yoD r§ lAavnta o-iroS^. 

Soph. (Ed. Tyb. 19. 

At the foot of the hill on which it stood flowed thei«m«JMut 

oolliset fl« 

little stream of that name. (Pausan. loc. cit.) 

Nafcoy wag* uypSv 'lo-ftijyou 

ptitgooVf ayphv r 
'£v) Twop^ Ip&Mm;. Soph. Ant. 1128. 

It is more frequently alluded to in conjunction with 
the celebrated fountain of Dirce. 

nipuiM A/|^xi); ya/xoT* 'J(r|Eti)yoO 6* Ziwp. 

Eur. Bacch. 5. 

AtlvfMOV TToraiMVy iropov ii^f) fificroy 

Alpxag, yy^nporpi^v & xiilof 

Hpivap 'I(rftri2V0t; xotTahv§i* Phcen. 830. 

Nffxpeoy earavr* 'lo-jbiijviy I jburX^eo f6vWf 
^Ipxris re vSifjM Xfuxoy a{^;^$^6rai. 

.Herc. Fur. 678. 

'IciJLv^vop OTifavofoplav, 

Uwral V iwrearvXjov toXmo^^ 

*AifOL^opi6craT*f oyi/ia). 

A/pxft f a xaX\tppMpo$. Ibid. 781. 

t/o'co c^ A/pxo^ 

*Ayyoy SScop, to fiaivl^wvoi x6pai 
X^tMToxnrXou Mva/tooin^ ay^ 

Tf lAay iroj* fVTf i;^fa'fy KoS/xou vikut^. 

Find. Isthm. VI. 108, 

DodweU observes, ^Hhat the Ismenos has less pre- 
^* tensions to the title of a river than the Athenian 
" Ihssus, for it has no water except after heavy 
^* rains; when it becomes a torrent^ and rushes into the 
** lake of Hylika, about four miles west of Thebes. 

q3 
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Sir W. Cell states that it is usually dry, from its 
being made to fiimish water to several fountains. 
The same i^ter noticed a brook to the west of the 
Cadmeia, by some Turkish tombs, which he con- 
siders to be the ancient Dirc^. 

The fountain of Mars> said to have been guarded 
by the dragon slain by Cadmus, was above the 
temple of Apollo Ismenius. (Pausan. Bceot. 10.) 
Near the gate Electris was the house of Amphi- 
tryon, the thdamus of Alcmena, and the temple of 
Hercules Promachus. In the same vicinity, Pausa- 
nias places the shrine of Ammon, the augury of TU 
resias^ and the temple of Fortune. Near the gate of 
Prcetus stood the theatre, a temple of Bacchus Ly- 
sius, and that of Diana Eucleia. Without the walls 
was the tomb of the sons of (Edipus, and the foun- 
tain called (Edipodia. 

Near the gate called Oncas was a very ancient 
temple of Minerva, said to have been erected by 
Cadmus ; and the Scholiast to iKschylus affirms that 
the Phoenicians knew Minerva by the name of On- 
ca ; but others report that Onca was the name of 
a small Bceotian town. (Blomf. Gloss, ad s. c. Theb. 
483.) . 

Beyond Ddrce, Pausanias points out the remains 
of Pindar's house, the only building sipared by Alex- 
ander, and also the chapel erected to Cybele by the 
poet. Outside the gate Neitis was a temple of 
Themis, and those of the Parcae and Jupiter Ago- 
rasus. (Paa$w. £(0(4« 3^.) Thebe^ though nearly 
deserted towftrds the decline of the Ba»aa eoapire^ 
appears to have beeii of some nate in the solddle 
ages, (Nicet. Ann. II. p. 5Q. Id&md, Aqa^ p» SI617.) 
and it is still one of the most populous iowiia ef 
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northern Greece. The natives call it Tkiva. " It 
" retains however,*" as Bodwell assures us, " scarcely 
" any traces of its former magnificence, for the sa- 
^^ cred and public edifices, mentioned by Pausanias 
^^ and others, have disappeared. Of the walls of the 
" Cadmeia, a few. fragments remain, which are re- 
" gularly constructed. These were probably erected 
**by the Athenians when Cassander restored the 
" town^.** 

Quitting Thebes by the gate Neitis, with Pausa- 
nias as our guide, and proceeding about twenty-five 
stadia, we reach the grove of Ceres and Proseipine, 
seven stadia beyond the temple of the Cabin. To Cabiromm 
the right of this lies the plain of Tenerus, so named Tenericos 
from Tenerus a soothsayer, son of Apollo. (Pau- ^ 
san. Bceot. 26. Strab. IX. p. 418.) and also the tem- 
ple of Hercules Hippodotus. Further on rises mount 
Phicius, Of Sphininus, once the haunt of the fabled PiudusTei 

Spiiingiiis 

monster slain by (Edipus. (Pausan. loc. cit. Cf. He-mons. 
siod. Sc. 33. Apollod. III. 5, 8.) It is thought to 
be the mountain now called Phaga, between the 
lakes of lAkari and TopoUas^. 

About fifteen stadia beyond, and towards the lat- 
ter lake, was Onchestus, so named from Onchestus,Onche8tu8. 
a son of Neptune, whose temple and grove are often 
celebrated by the poets of antiquity, from Homer to 
Lycophron. 

II. B. 606. 

• 
^ Travels, 1. 1, p. 264. Spon. Thebes are very numerous. The 
Voyages, t. II. p. 81. Gell*s epigraph is OEB. e£BA. ; in 
Itin. p. 128. Clarke's Travels, the latter OHBAION. Sestin. p. 
p. II. s. 3. p. 55. The autono- 46. c. 1 . 
mous and imperial coins of ^ Gell's Itinerary, p. 125. 

Q 4 
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''Oyj^ijo'TOv 8* Iff ^, Uoff-t&^m ay?Mif aV^j* 
^EvJa vaoSft^j %6o\og avavviu ayiiiuvog x?p-" 

Hymn, in Apoll. 

'Ayviv iptff^iyov Faiij^ou. Hymn. Merc. 186. 

kyoo hi Hoffnii' 

cpvi *l(r6fi^ Ti l^aiea 

(TTffXAcov ao*8«v — PiND. IsTHM. I. 44. 

6 mwi- 

Kft} ye^vpav TroyriaSa 

Opo Koplviov TBi)(im — Isthm. IV. 32. 

(Cf. Apollod. 11. 4, 11. ApoU. Rh. III. Lycophr. 
645.) Strabo, who censures Alcaeus for placing On- 
chestus below Helicon, says it was near the Teneric 
plain and the Copaic lake ; that it stood on a barren 
hill, and that the grove of Neptune existed only in 
the imagination of the poet; Pausanias, however, 
declares that the grove was standing in his day. 
(Bceot. 26.) Strabo also states that an Amphic- 
tyonic council was held at Onchestus. (IX. p. 412. 
Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. v. 'Oyx'^rr^. Sir W. Gell 
noticed on the ascent uniting mount Phagaj or 
Sphinx, on the left, with the projecting hills from 
Helicon on the right, an immense tumulus of earth 
and stones, and many other vestiges, probably of 
Onchestus^. 

Near this dty, as Strabo affirms, was Medeon, 
mentioned also by Homer in his catalogue of Boe- 
otian towns : 

'i2xaAei|y, MfSecwa t , etlxri/xfvov vTo?iUipoiH— 

II. B. 601, 

^ Itiner. p. 125. 
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According to Strabo, Medeon afterwards changed its 

name to Phcenids, from its situaition at the foot of p^«^<^"'» 

mons. 

mount Phoenidus ; he further states that it was in- 
cluded among the towns dependent on Haliartus. 
(IX. p. 410.) Mount Phoenicius, on the other hand, 
belonged to Thebes. Wheler and other antiquaries 
are inclined to identify the Phoenicius of Strabo with 
the Sphingius of Pausanias ; but I should imagine 
that they are different ; and if the former is mount 
Phaga, as it seems probable, we may suppose the 
latter to be connected with the chain of Helicon^. 
(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mc^eo^y, Eustath. ad II. loc. cit.) 
Sir W. Grell is inclined to place Medeon near a spot 
called Megalo Mulchi, where he observed a ruined 
tower upon a rock, and a cave with some blocks 
lying before it, and near it, on the left, a pretty 
source^. 

Haliartus, which next follows, was situated, asHaUartus. 
Strabo reports, on the shore of the Cppaic lake, and 
near the mouth of the Permessus, which flows from 
Helicon. The epithet of xo/i^eyra is attached to this 
city by Homer, 

OTt« Kopivuavy xa) iroiievff "AkietpTOV — II. B. 603. 

"Eviiv ip el$ 'Axla^ov afUeo voi^ffyra. 

Hymn, in Apoll. S43. 

from the numerous meadows and marshes in its vi« 
cinity on the side of Orchomenus. (Strab. IX. p. 407. 
and 411.) 

Pausanias affirms that Haliartus was the only 
Boeotian dty which did not favour the Persians; 

« Whder's Travels, b. VI. p. translator of Strabo, t. III. p. 
466. Gdl's Itinerary, p. 125. 428. 
See also a note by the French ^ Itiner. p. 125. 
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for wbidi reason its territory was ravaged with fire 
and sword by their army. In the war carried on 
against the Thebans t^ the Lacedemonians, Lysan- 
der, who commanded a body of the latter, was dain 
in an engagement which took place under the walls 
of Haliartus, (Xen. HeU. III. 5, 12. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
489* Plat. Lysandr.) and was interred tha%, as we 
learn from Pausanias. (Boeot. 82.) Haliartus, having 
favoured the cause of Perseus king of Macedon, was 
besi^ed by the Romans, under the command of the 
prsetor Lucretius, and, though obstinately defended, 
was taken by assault, sacked^ and entirely destroyed, 
the inhabitants being sold, and their territory given 
up to the Athenians* (Liv. XLII. 68. Polyb. XXX. 
18. Strab. IX. p. 411.) Other passages relating to 
Haliartus will be found in Thucydides, IV. 98. Dem. 
Phil. I. p. 44. Steph. Byz, v. 'Axiapro^, Eustath. ad 
U. loc. cit. 

^ The r^nains of HaUartos," according to Dod- 
well, ** are situated about fifteen miles from Libadea, 
^^ and at nearly an equal distance from Thebes. The 
^* place is now called Mikrokoura. The acropolis 
'^ occupies a low and oUong hill, one side of which 
^ rises from a fine pastural plain, the other from 
" the marshes, where the canes grew with which 
^* the ancients made darts and musical pipes. Most 
^' of the walls which remain are probably postericM* 
" to the time of Homer, but prior to its <}apture by 
" the Romans. There are also a few remains of the 
^ second and third styles of masonry. At the foot 
^* of the acropolis are some sepukhral krypt^ cut in 
" the rock, similar to those at Delphifi^," 

* Travels, 1. 1, p. 248. 
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Sr W. GeU says, " The fuii»s of HaBaitus he just 
^ below the village of Maxi^ on the road fix>in 
^* Thebes to hebadia. It stood on a rocky eminence 
*^ between the foot of mount Idbethrius, a branch of 
*^ Helicon^ and the lake, and in fact defended a nar* 
^< row pass. There are many ruins; and not only 
^ walls, some of whidi are in courses, and othars of 
« polygonal stones, remain, but the direction of some 
*^ of the streets and the citadel may be tcaced. West 
^ of the ruins is a tumulus, perhaps that of Lysan* 
** deF, and many other tombs. The city, if not oc* 
''4:up3ring the whole intermediate space, has been 
^^ united to the hill by walls^" 

. In the territory of Haliartus flowed the little river LopUs fl. 
Lophis, mentioned only by Pausanias, and which 
Dodwell identifies with a fountain be nnnariEed near 
the ruins of that city, ^^ issuing from the ground in 
<< several small streams, and, after uniting their 
^^ wators, entering the lake at the foot of the acro- 
<^ polish Plutarch, in his Life of Lysander, speaks 
of two rivers named Oplites and Philarius in the Ophites s. 
same vicimty. 

About thirty stad&i beyoqd Haliarrtus, according 
to Strabo, was the Ocalea of Homer : Ocaieaurb* 

etfl. 
Toy hapdsy 'Exaspye, xa) *12xaXe)]y trokuvvpov — 

Hymn. Apoll. 242. 

'X2xaAfi0y, Mihrni t , itfxTifwyoy wroAirfpoy — 

II. B. 501. 

beneath its walk fiovred a small rivulet of the same 
name. (Strab. IX. p. 410. Cf. ApoUod. II. 4, 11. 
Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. v. 'OKoXia.) It was de- 

^ Itiner. p. 124. » Travels, 1 1, p. 248. 
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pendent otk HaUartus. (Strab. loc. dt.) The ruins 
of this town are pointed out by sir W. Grell near the 
village of Brastamiotis^ on the shore of the Copaic 
lake; he says the walls may be discovered among 
the bushes, and other ruins and foundations are ap- 
parent'^. Advancing thirty stadia further in the 
Aiaicome- same direction we find Alalconienae. celebrated for 

me. ' ^ ' 

the worship of Minerva, thence sumamed Alalcome- 
neis. (Strab. IX. p. 410. and 413.) The temple of 
the goddess was plundered and stripped of its statues 
by Sylla. (Pausan. Boeot. 33.) It is said that when 
Thebes was taken by the Epigoni, many of the in- 
habitants retired to Alalcomenae, as being held sa- 
cred and inviolable. (Strab.^ IX. p. 413. Steph. Byz. 
V. 'AAaA/iroju,ev/oy.) 

** The ruins of this town," according to sir W. 
Gell, " are observable near the village of Sulinara, 
^^ on a projecting knoll, on which there is some little 
'^ appearance of a small ancient establishment or 
'* town; and higher up may be discovered a wall 
'* or periboluSy of ancient and massive polygons, 
** founded upon the solid rock. This is probably 
" the site of the temple of the Alalcomenian Mi- 
** nerval" 

The mountain, at the foot of which stood the 
Tiiphossus town, was named Tilphossus, and a small stream 

mons. 

Tiiphossa which flowcd from it Tilphossa. This source is said 

ions. 

to have caused the death of the celebrated sooth- 
sayer Tiresias, in consequence of drinking its waters, 
which were extremely cold. Atheneeus, who relates 
the story, quotes this passage from Pindar : . 

MiXiyatf ; ufjL^p&fMv viwp 
TiXfaxrcas epro xaXXixpvjVOv. 

^ lUner. p. 154. » Itiner. p. 152. 
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(Cf. Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 244.) Near the fountain 
was the tomb of. the Theban augur, and in*obabl7 a 
chapel dedicated to him, which was called Tilphos-.Tiiphos- 
saeum. (Diod. Sic. IV. 187.) Demosthenes speaks 
of it as a fortress. (Fals. L^at. p. 885.) Steph. 
Byz. erroneously ascribes it to Thessaly. (v. TiA^(r- 
(Tcuov.) Pausanias says the fountain was fifty stadia 
frmn Haliartus, from whence it appears to have been 
situated between that city and AMcomense, and ten 
stadia from the latter. (Boeot. 83. Apollod. III. 7, S. 
Strab. IX. p. 413.) 

Mount Tilphossus answers to the heights extend- 
ing from Carunies to SuUnara, in the direction of 
Haliartus, and is connected with the chain of Heli- 
con™. At the foot of a rock called Petra, sip W. 
Gell points out close to the road a beautiful and 
copicMis source, which is doubtless the Tilphossian 
fount ; there are several blocks near it^ and a tumu- 
lus, which is probably that of the Theban prophet. 
On the summit of the lofty rock are remains of 
waUs of polygonal blocks, as well as of regular 
courses'^; this was apparently the Tilphossaeum of 
Demosthenes. 

Near Alalcomenae Pausanias notices a small river 
called Tritonis. (Boeot. 33.) More to the west wasTntonisfl. 
(k)ronea, a, city of considerable antiquity and im-coRmM. 
portance, said to have been founded, together with 
Orchomenus, by the descendants of Athamas, who 
came from Thessaly. (Pausan. Boeot. 34. Strab. IX. 
p. 411.) 

07 TS Kopwvuav, xa) iroi^syf 'Ax/^ov— II. B. 503. 

Several important actions took place at different 
»" Woer. p. 153. ° Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 246. 
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times in its vicioity. Tolniides, who commaiKled a 
body of Atbenian troops, was here (fefeated and 
shin by the Boeotians, which led to the emancipa-< 
lion of the whole province, which had been subject 
to Athens since the victory they obtained at (Eno- 
phyte. (Thuc. I. 118. Diod. Sic. XII. 393.) The 
battle of Cororraea was gained by Agesilaus and the 
Spartans against the Thebans and their allies in the 
second year of the 96th Olympiad, 894 B. C. (Ken: 
Hell. IV. 3, 8. et seq. Diod. Sic. XIV. 442. Plut. 
Ages. c. 17.) This town was also twice taken by 
the Phocians, under Cteomarchus, (Diod. Sit. XVI. 
528. and 541.) and afterwards given up to the The- 
bans by Philip of Macedon. (Demosth. de Pac. p. 62. 
PhlHp. II. p. 69*) The Coroneans in the Macedo^ 
nian war; having adhered to the cause of Perseus, 
suffered severely from the resentment of the Ro- 
mans. (Polyb. XXVII. 1, 8. et 5, 2. Liv. XLII. 44. 
and 6r. XLIII. Suppl. I. 2.) 
Tempium In the viciuity of Coronea was a celebrated temple 

MineiTV 

itonidos. a^ected to Minerva Itonis, similar to that in Thes- 
saly. It was in this edifice that the generd council 
of the Boeotian states assembled, until it was dis^ 
solved by the Romans. (Pausan. Boeot. 34. Strab. 
IX. p. 411. Pdyb. IV. 3, 5. IX. 34, 2.) 

It was reported that moles, though common in 
Boeotia, could not exist in this district. (Steph. Byz. 
v^. Kopwaa^ Antigon. Gary St. et Aristot. Mir. Au- 
scult.) 

The ruins of Coronea are observable near the vil- 
lage of KarunieSf on a remai^able insulated hill, 
where there are *^ many marbles and inscriptions. 
" On the summit or acropolis are remains of a very 
'* ancient polygonal, wall, and also a Roman ruin of 
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^ brick^.'* The vestiges of the temple of Minerva 
must be looked for in the plain below, towards Ka^ 
lamachi. Sir W. Grell thought he had discovered 
the remains of the stadium, or hippodrome, used in 
the celebration of the Pambceotian games p. 

In the plain was a spot named Hermaeum, where 
an action was fought by the Coroneans against the 
Phodans under Onomarchus* (Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
III. 8. See the comment of Eustratius.) 

At the distance of forty stadia to the south of 
Coronea rose mount Libethrius, one of the summits i^bethniw 

rnons. 

of Helicon, dedicated to the Muses and the Nymphs, 
called Libethrides. There was also a fountain named 
Libethrias* (Pausan. Boeot. 34« Strab. IX. p. 409.) Libethnus 
On this mountain was a village named Hippotes bymppotes. 
Plutarch. (Amat. IV. p. 75.) In the territory of 
Coronea were two small rivers named C(H*alius, orconuius 
Cuarius, and Phalarus. The former flowed near therius. 
temple of Minerva Itonis. (Strab. IX. p. 411.) 
Pausanias says the latter came from mount Laphy-Laphysdus 
stias, about twenty stadia to the north of Coronea, 
and flowed into the Copaic lake. (Boeot. 34.) On 
mount Laphystius was a grove and altar consecrated 
to Jupiter. (Pausan* loc* dt.) 

In the same vicinity we must, with Tzetzes, place 
^eontame, a Boeotian town, named by Lycophron, Leontame. 
645. ^ 

(ad Lycophr. loc. dt. Cf. Eust. II. p. 204, 53.) 



° Itiner. p. 150. Dodwell, t. shield on one side ; on the other 

I. p^ 247. The latter describes a fiili faced mask in an indentai 

a verjr rare coin, which he as- square. Inscrip. KOPO. Cf. Ses- 

cribes to this city. It is a silver tin. p. 45. 
heniidrachnia,withtheB(fiDtian p lUner. p. 149. 
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Nysa. Nysa was a small town on mount Helicon^ ac- 

cording to Strabo (IX. p. 405.) and Stephanus Byz* 
(v. Hvaai.) 

To the west of Coronea, and the borders of Pho- 

Lebadea. cis, we find Lebadea, which derived its name from 
Lebadus^ an Athenian, having previously been called 
Midea. This city was celebrated in antiquity for 
the oracle of Trophonius, situated in a cave above 
the town, into which those who consulted the Fates 
were obliged to descend, after performing various 
ceremonies, which are accurately detailed by Pau- 
sanias, who also gives a minute description of the 
sacred cavern. (Boeot. 39.) The oracle was already 
in considerable repute in the time of Croesus, who 
consulted it, (Herod. I. 46.) as well as Mardonius. 
(VIII. 134.) The victory of Leuctra was said to 
have been predicted by Trophonius, and a solemn 
assembly was in consequence held at Lebadea, after 
the action, to return thanks. This was known, how- 
ever, to have been an artifice of Epaminondas. (Diod. 
Sic. XV. 486.) Strabo calls the presiding deity Ju- 
piter Trophonius. (IX. p. 413.) as well as Livy, who 
says the shrine was visited by P. ^milius after his 
victory over Perseus. (XLV. 28.) The geographer 
Dicaearchus, as we are informed by Athenaeus, wrote 
a full account of the oracle. (XIII. 67.) He briefly 
alludes to it in his description of Greece, (v. 97.) 

IIoXi; Aifiahla xeu Upov TpofoovSov 
*Oxoo TO ftavTsioy Xiyouo-i yeyomai. 

Below the cave were the grove and temple of Tro- 
phonius, the fountains of Lethe and Mnemosyne, 
and the temples of Proserpine, Ceres, Jupiter, and 
Apollo ; a chapel dedicated to Bona Fortuna ; all of 
which were filled with statues by the first artists ; 
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whence Pausani^s observes that Lebadea was ds 
richty ornamented with woi^s of alt as any city of 
Greece* (Boeot. 39.) It is however said to have been 
phindered by the troq)S of MiHiridates. (Plut. Vit^ 
Syll.) 

The river Hercyne took its rise, near the town, Hercyne fl. 
in a caTe, flwn whence issued two springs, called 
Lethe and Mnemosyne, which, uniting, formed the 
stream in quettion. (P^usan. loc. cit. Plin. XXXI. 
SL) It is now caUed the river of Ubadia. « The 
^ sacred fountahi," says DodweU, '< issues from the 
" rock by ten «matt spouts ; the water is extremely 
^^ cold aflid clear. On the opposite side of the chan^ 
•* nel is the Source of the other fount ; the water of 
" which, though not warm, is of a much higher tem- 
** peratufe than that of the other spring ; it flows 
^ c(^ously fh>m the rock. The two springs, blende 
^^ ittg their waters, pass under a modem teidge, and 
^* immediately form a rapid 9tt*eam,^the ancient Her- 
*• cyne. In its way through the town it turtis se- 
** veral mills ; and, after a course of a few miles, 
•* enters the Copaic lakeV The same antiquary 
repotts that the modem castle occupies the site of 
the acropoiis. The hill exhttiits scarcely any remains 
(^ antiquity ; but in ,the castle walls are some large 
blocks of stone, which have descended from more 
ancient times. There are several inscriptbns in the 
modem town of lAbadea which now gives its name 
to Bceotia^ 

To ^e north-west of Lebadea was Chseronea, a chaeronea 
city erf some consequence, and celebrated in history ^"^^^^^^ 

<i T. L p. 217. Clarke B Tra* ^ T. I, p. 218. Clarices, p. 
vel8,D.TI.p.I2S. Geirsltiner. II. p. 134. Pbuqueviile, t. IV. 
p. 178. p» 164. et seq. 

VOL. II. R 
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from the iinpdrtant military events which occurred 
in its territory, and also as being the birthplace of 
Plutsurch. Pausanias is inclined to look upcm this 
town as the Boeotian Ame mentioned 1^ Homar : . 

II. B. 607. 
According to some traditions Ame and Midea had 
however both been swallowed up by the waters rf 
.the Copaic lake ; but others considered the town of 
Acraephium as the Ame of the poet. (Strab. IX. p. 
413.) Pausanias reports, on the authority of He- 
siod, that the name ci Chaaronea was derived from 
Chaeron, the son of Apollo. From Thucydides it 
would appear, that in the time of the Peloponnes^an 
war this city was subject to Orchomenus. It had 
been jH^viously taken by the Athenians, under Tol* 
mides, but regained its independeoce aft^r the battle 
of Coronea, (I. 113. Diod. Sic. XII. 293.) the Athe- 
nians hoivever kept up some communication with 
the democratical party in the town, and thence a 
plan was formed &r admitting them within its walls 
about the time of the battle of Delium; but the 
scheme being discovered, through some Phocians of 
Panopeus, the enterprise was abandoncld. (IV. 7&. 
and 89.) Ch^rdnea was occupied by Gleomhrottts 
king of Sparta prior to his defeat at Leuctra. (Diod. 
Sic. XV. 485.) It was unsuccessfully bedeged by 
Onoqfiarchus during the Sacred war^ (Diod. Sic XVI. 
527.) but was soon after taken by Phalaecud his son. 
(XVL 530.) The celebrated battle of Cbaerenea, 
gained by Philip over the Athenians and Boeotians^ 
was fought in the third year of the 110th Olympiad, 
or 338. B. C. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 555. Dionys. Hal. in 
Isocr. p. 537. Plut. Vit., Demosth. c. 24. Msch. in 
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Ctes. p. 37. Strab. IX. p. 414. Poly«n. Strat. IV. 
2, 2.') Pausanias observes that no trophy was erected 
bjr Philip after this signal victory, as it was not the 
practice of the Macedonian kings. (Boeot. 40«) Se- 
veral years after, this town witnessed another bloody 
engagement between the Romans, under the con- 
duct of SyUa, and the troops of Mithridates, com- 
manded by Taxiles and Archelaus, 86 B. C. (Plut. 
Vit. SyU. Appian. BeU. Mithr. Strab. IX. p. 414.) 

Pausanias states that the trophies erected by 
Sylla on this occasion were visible in his time. The 
same writer informs us, that the greatest curiosity 
possessed by the Chaeroneans was the sceptre of 
Agamemnon, made by Vulcan, and transmitted from 
Fdops to the descendant of Atreus, as Homer re- 
lates. (Bceot. 40.) Chaeronea is now called KaprenUj 
and is still a populous village, with many vestiges of 
the ancient town. 

" The Chaeroneian acropolis," says Dodwell, ** is 
^ situated on a steep rock, which is difficult of ac- 
^cess; the walls and square towers are in some 
" places well preserved. Within the acropolis there 
^' is a iai^ jNTojecting wall, which has been built to 
^* support a terrace, where there is the place of an 
^ ancient temple. The theatre stands at the north- 
^^ east foot of the CKiiopolis, and faces the f^in ;, it 
^ is the smallest in Greece, except that near Misso- 
*' Icnghif but it is well preserved." In the principal 
church are several inscriptions and other monu- 
meots^ Sir W. Grell points out a beautiful foun- 

' See Clinton's Fast. Hellen. Clarke's Travels, p. 11. s. 3. 
Appisnd. c. 16. p. 293. p. 138. 



t 



Dodwell, t. L p. 220. 
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tain, adorned with ancient marUes^ among wUdi 
one has the name XAIPPONEA^ 

Fetrachut. Above the town was a steq) rock named Petra* 
chus, with a statue of Jove on the summit. Hew 
Saturn is said to have been deceived bj Rhea/ who 
presented him a stone to devour instead of his som 
(Pausan« loc. cit.) Dodwell is of qiinlon that tfab 
was t^e highest part of the acrofoSiS^ 

Thurium Thurium was another hill mentioned by Hutairh 

mons* 

in his narrative of the operations of SjBa against 

the forces of Mithridates; on the crest of which 

was a temple dedicated to Apollo Thurius, and at 
Moriusfl. the foot of it ran a small stneam named Moriits^ 

(Vit. SyU.) 
Hedyiium. In the viciuity c^ Chseronea was Hedytium, where^ 

during the Sacred war, the Phocians defeated the 

Boeotians. (Dem. de Fals. Legat. p. 3870 This spot 

was situated probably on or near mount Hedylius^ 

imd dose to the confines of Phocis. 
cephUais On crossiug the Cephissus a little bef<»re it enptieii 
^ ^' itself into the Copaic or Ce^iasic lake, as it was 

sometinies called, we enter on the territory of the 
Orchome- aodeut OrchomcnUs, the secsond city of Bceotia, and 

at one time even riTalling Thebes itsdf in weali^> 

power, and importance* 

Its first inhabitants are -sidd to have been the 

Phlegyse, a lawless raoe^ who rt^arded Bother gods 

nor men. 



^* Itiner. p. 221. scarce, have for ep^raph the 

» T. I. p. 221. The coins letter X within a circle. Sest. 
of Chceronea, Which are very p. 45. o. 2» 



nus. 
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HoM. Hymn. Apoll. S78. 

(C£ IL N« 80SL) PnHsaniaSf however^ reports^ that 
a citj QBined Andreikk existed before the time of 
VUegyts, who is said, to have been a son of Mars. 
(3<eot. 36.) The Fblegjd^ having been destroyed 
by the gods toe their* impiety, were succeeded by 
the Misyse, who came apparently from Thessaly, 
and are commonly looked upon as the real founders 
of Orchomenus, which thence obtained the surname 
of Minyan. 

''O; iror If 'Op;^ofttv(^ Mmi^tip If 1 Jfytftra-tv-* 

Od. a. 288. 
Kap^lwv {Harm Xuj^ol' 

cou^ ell T< va/fTf xoAX/tooXov S- 
IpaVy i Xmaqii ooiSfjxoi j3a(r/\fiai 

TlaXaiyovwv tJtivxtSiv hlaxoiroij 

KxOr*, te) iSp^ojLwfi. Find. Olymp. XIV. 1. 

AloX/Sijy Mivui^Vy lySev f an; 'Opp^o/xtvoio 
A^ ^roTt KoSfxc/oKTiv ^fto^iov Arrt; voXio-o-flti* 

Apoll. Rh. Argok. III. 1094. 

{CI. Strab. IX. p. 414. Pausan. Boeot. 36:) At this 
pemd Qrchomenus was so renowned for its wealth 
fflid power, that Homer represents it as vying with 
the most opulent cities in the world : 

Ou^ &r 1$ 'O^OjXff Jy »OTiyfcr(rfTai, 068* &•« Gf^fius 
Alyimria^, oii %Xu^et UfMts h xr^otra xshou — 

II. I. 881. 

Th^e riches are said to have been deposited in a 
building erected for that purpose by Minyas, and 
whidi Pausanias describes as an astonishing work, 
and equally worthy of admiration with the wall^ of 
Tiryns or the pyramids of Egypt. (Boeot. 36.) 

r3 
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Thebes was at that time inferior in power to the 
Minyeian city, and in a war with Erginus, king of 
the latter, was compelled to become its tributary. 
(Strab. IX. p. 414. Pausan. loc. cit.) As another 
proof of the wealth and civilization to which Orcho- 
menus had attained, it is mentioned that Eteocles, 
one of its eariy kings, was the first to erect and con- 
secrate a temple to the Graces, (Strab. IX. p. 414.* 
Pausan. Boeot. 35.) whence Orchomenus is desig- 
nated by Pindar as the city of the Graces : 

To) itap^ KaXki'xiqm 
NaiOKTi WXsi Kaphoov, 

nio-To) ^optuTciv fiaprvpes. Pyth. XII. 46. 

In a war waged against Hercules its power however 
was greatly impaired, (Diod. Sic. IV. 152. Pausan. 
Boeot. 87.) though at the period of the Trojan war 
it still retained its independence, since we find it 
mentioned by Homer as a separate principality, dis- 
tinct from Boeotia : 

0» 8* 'Ao'wXijWya vaIov^ IS* 'O^OjXffvov Miv&iov' 
Tav ipx *A(rxaAa^^ xa) 'loXfMvo;, «!«$ "Apijoj— 

• Il.B. 511. 

It appears to have joined the Boeotian confederacy 
about sixty years after the siege of Troy, (Strab. IX. 
p. 401.) and Thucydides informs us in his time it 
was no longer termed the Minyan, but the Boeotian 
Orchomenus. (IV. 76. Cf Herod. VIII. 34.) It was 
occupied by the Lacedaemonians at the time they 
held the Cadmeian citadel, (Diod. Sic. XV. 477.) 
but joined the Thebans after the battle of Leiictra. 
(XV. 487.) The la4ter, however, being now in the 
height of their ascendancy, not long after made an 
expedition against Orchomenus, and, having seized 
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upon the town, put to death the male inliabitants, 
and enslaved the women and children. (Diod. Sic. 
XV. 498. Pausan. Boeot. 15. Andocid. de Pac. p. 25, 
Demosth. Leptin. p. 490.) During the Sacred War 
it was twice in the possession of Onomarchus and 
the Phocians, (Diod. Sic. XVI. 527. and 541.) but 
on peace being concluded^ it was given by Philip to 
the Thebans. (Demosth. de Pac. p. 62. PhiL II. p. 
69*) Orchopoenus was not restored to liberty and 
independence till the time of Cassander, when that 
prince rebuilt Thebes. (Pausan. Boeot. 3.) It is men- 
tioned by Dicaearchus as existing at this period. (Stat. 
Gr«c. 96. Cf. Plut. Vit. Syll. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 
I. 90 Besides the temple of the Graces, Pausanias 
mentions those of Bacchus and Hercules ; the latter 
rtood at the distance of seven stadia from the town. 
'Here were also the tombs of Minyas and Hesiod, 
the remains of that poet having been conveyed thi- 
4;her from Locris by the command of Apollo. The 
following lines are said to have been inscribed upon 
his monument : 

'Ho'ioSov, Tou wXfT^TOv h 'EXX^i xvSo^ ipiirm 
'AvlgMV KpivoiJiAvoov iv fieurivcp (ro^rji* 

AF. Pausan. B(eot. 38. 

According to the accounts of modem travellers 
the ruins of Orchomenus are to be seen near the 
village of Scripou. Dodwell says, " This celebrated 
'^ dty still exhibits traces of its former strength, and 
^* some remains of its early magnificence. The aero- 
** pdis stands on a steep rock, rising close to the 
'^ west of the lower town ; the Cephissus winds at 
<^ its southern base. The walls, which extend from 

R 4 
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/^ the fiain to the sUvimit of tha hill, €»elo«e axt iiv 
/* regular triao^tf, the acuter iiiigle of whidi termi^ 
" Xifit^BMi the suminit of the rock, whidi is crowned 
*' with a stroilg totter, the walls of which are regu- 
*' larly cowtrucited. In the interior a lai^^ cistern 
^^ is formed in the solid rock ; niiiety-on^ steps are 
^^ cut in the rock, and lead up to the tower, the 
/< position of which is remarkaUy strongs It com*- 
<' maods ib eocteimv^ view ov^ Phod^ atad Boeotia, 
** while 1^ distant horizon kt terminated ky the 
'' mountains of BiibcBa^/' 

At line ieast^ite foot of the acro|K)lis tiie same dS^ 
gi&lkt antiqpuirfr obseTveii some remains of the trea*- 
aiiry of M inyas. '^ The edtrance is entire, though the 
<^ ea#th, being raised above its ancient level, conceals 
** a conoderaUe part of it, as only six large bhick&^ 
^^ which are c^ regular mosoiiry, remain above 
^^ ground. The whole buihling ia of white marUe, 
'^ which' must have been brought from a great dis^ 
^' tance, asr die neai^est quarries are tiiose of Peiltek- 
^^ likon." Mr. Dodwell found by apprbsdmaAion the 
diameter of the binilding to have be^n upwards of 
sixty-five feet, which shews it to h^ve be^i far su- 
perior to the treasury at Mycenae. ^ The architrave 
" of that portion which remains te composed of a 
" single block, fifteen feet four inches in length, the 
^* breadth ^x feet Ihr^e inches, the thi^n^Ss three 
'< feet three inches, tod wdghs at lea^t twcfMy-feul* 
^< ton^V^ 

Sir W. Gell sa;^s, '♦* It has been a dome, formed 
<^ by approaching bloncks, Uiid hi hori^(mtal coutses, 
*^ "^hith dd ndt divterge fccm a cMtre lik^ the prin- 

y T. I. p. 229. « T. I. p. 227. 
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^' dpie of an ardi. The mteriar (^ the bmldifig was 
'^ in the fonn of a cone, or rather bee^hive. Tbate 
" seem to be two other treas«iries very near^ but 
*^ buried. Henoe there is a ste^'ascent to the.dta^ 
^ del, passing some huge blocks in the wayK'\ In 
the monastery of JShripmi ace sererol iDsoriptions 
with the name of the city written Erchomenos^. 

Near Ordiomenus flowed the smaE rtv^ Melas, Meias fl. 
which empties itsdf in the Capaie op Cephissian 
lake. (Pausan. Boeot. 3&) Plutarch says ifc rose 
dose to the dty, and very soon became na^F^pdble, 
but t^t part of it was lofltt; in the marshes, the re^ 
maiader joined the Cephissus. (Vit. SyU. Cf* Strab. 
IX. p. 415. and 407.) Plmy remarks o£ iia^ waters 
iksit they had the property of dying^ the fleece of 
slme|ft black. (II. l^L) In the marshes fimned near 
the junetion oS this river wkb the Cepfamus grew 
the leeds sa much esteemed by the ancient Gcceks 
for tiie purpose of making flutes aadr other wind 
instruments. 

AsTTToS Sioevicro'o/xevoy 
XaAxou a* ofjiM xa) Sovaxflov, 
To! ir«^ xaXAt^ifm 

PiND. Pyth. XII, 42. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 407.) Theopjhrastus, who describes 
at length these reeds, and their different varieties, 

» ClarW» Travels, p* 11. 8.3. epigraph is EPX. instead of 

p. 150. See also a paper by OPX. In others of more recent 

eol. Leake, CIms. Journ. No. ikite it is OPXCmENlON. S^- 

XXVI. p. 332. tin. p. 45. a 2. See also Bod- 

^ This appears also in the welU t. I. p. 232. 
colte of the city, where the 
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^^ says the finest and most valuable grew on the spot 

^^^^ named Oxeia Campe. The whole of this marshy 

HippiA. tract was called Pdecania. He also mentioas two 

Probatia fl. Qtiier places termed Hippia and Boedria, and the 

river Probatia, (Hist Plant. IV. 12. Cf. PKn. XVI. 

S6.) Both these writers speak of floating islands hi 

the lake. 

It was said that formerly the Ordiemenians had 

succeeded in draining the stagnant waters near its 

shores. (Strab. IX. p. 415.) But in the time of 

Pausanias the whole plain was subject to inundation 

in winter, when the souUi wind blew with vicdence. 

(Bceot. 38.) To the north of Orchomenus rose a 

Aoontius mountain caUed Acontius, from which flowed a small 

river of the same name. (Plut. Vit. SyU.) The Acon^ 

tins is connected with the mountains of Phocis» and 

to the nOTth with those of the Locri Opuntii and 

Epicnemidii. Beyond the Mdas» and twenty stadia 

Aspiedon, from Orchomeuus, according to Strabo, wfus the As- 

eios. pledon of Homer : . , 

Oi S* 'Ainrkiifiovet veuov^ iS* 'O^Oftcvoy MivJciov. 

II. R fill. 

The name of this town at a later period was changed 
to Eudielos, from its advantageous situation. (IX. 
p. 416.) but Pausanias affirms that in his time it 
was deserted on account of the scarcity of water. 
Its name was derived from Aspledon the son of 
Nef^une. (Bceot. 38.) 

'Ex St noo-fiSocovo^, ayaxXimis re MiSim; 
'A<r7rXij8cov yiviff vlh$ wf tvp6xopov irroX/rfpov— 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AcnrXiy^wv, Apollod. ap. Etym. M.) 

. Mr. Dodwell is of opinion that the site of Asple- 

* don is marked by a tower, on an insulated hill^ about 

two miles and a half to the north-east of Orchome- 
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nus^ near the range of hiUs, which enclose the lake 
and plain on that side^ 

In this vicinity was Tegyra, an ancient city, the 
position of which is described by Plutarch in the 
Life of Pelopidas ; from his account we learn that 
it was at no great distance from Orchomenus, above 
the shore of the Copaic lake, where it receives the 
waters of the river Mdas. Pelopidas had formed 
the design of surprising Orchomenus, at that time 
held by a Spartan garrison, and for this purpose had 
moved with a chosen force from Tegjrra ; but find- 
ing the enemy had received reinforcements, he with* 
drew his troops along the shores of the lake^ when 
he fell in with a Laceddemonian division, whom he 
routed, after an obstinate conflict. There was a 
temjde and oracle dedicated to Apollo, of some ce- 
lebrity at Tegyra ; and, according to ancient tradi- 
tions, he was even said to have been bora there. 
Near the temple were two fountains called Phcenix 
and EUea, and a mountain, to which the name of 
Delos had been given in honour of the god. (Plut.Ddos 
Vit. Pelop. p. 519. De Orac. Def. p. 274. Conf. Steph.™"^ 
Byz. V. Teyvpoj and Lycophron, 645.) 
Tpalav %o$ovvT§$ xeA Asovropvi)^ voyou^, 
SxfioXoy Ti xa) Tryyupav, 'Oyp^ijorou J' 28oj— 

On the same shore of the lake, and more to the 
east, was Hyettus, a small town dependent on Or-Hyettus. 
chom^ius, said to have been named after Hyettus, 
who fled thither from Argos, and was kindly re- 
ceived by Orchomenus son of M inyas, according to 
Hesiod, who is cited by Pausanias. (Bceot. 36.) 

b T. I. p. 233. There are legend ASH A. Sestin. p. 45. 
some scarce silver coins be- c. 2. 
longing to Aspledon with the 
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Ai^oiTOf xa) xniveov jj^olpav wopsv^ eo$ ivntKe$, 

Fausanka: speaks of a temjde oS Hocules in tfata 
phce; (<BoBot. 24. Cfv Staph. Bjrx. v. 'Ti^^V.) Abant 
seven stadk ta the east of Hjettiis was aaotber 

Hoimones. miall towD named Holmones, from Hohnm Uie son 
of Siqrphits. (Pansan, Boeot. 24. Cf. Steph» Bjau r* 
^OAfUk^y^et/OA/^/ftK.) I am not aware that any trar# 
yelier ha&. idsited tfab side of the Copaic lake, the 
remains th^iefore of Tegyra, Hyettus> and Hcdmo* 
nes reaaata mK^ploied. 

On. a lofty hi)l» about twenty stadia from Hye^ 
tns, Paoiamas pla^s Cyrtones» or, as the name was 

Cyrton«. ancicntly wnukteo, Cyrtone. It contained a tanple 
and grove conseoratod to ApoUo. These, was abo a 
ch^pri dedicated to ttie Nymphs^ and a fimntaia 
guAimg from tbe^ rook remarkable for tl^e cc^nen 
<tf ks water. (Boeot. M. €f. Steph. Byzw v. Kv/>t»i»€^) 
On the opposite side of the aiouutain from that on 

Corseavei which Cyrtone was. $itfiated stood Cors^se^ or Cor^ 
sea, which bordered on the territcny of the O^un- 
tian Locri. From INsodorus w^ leam that it was 
oociqaied during^ the Saosd war by the Phocians. 
(XVI. &41. Cf. Demostk de F^ Legat. fu 3ft5. 

FUtonius Plin. IV. ^ Stesfk. Byz. ¥. Xtf^id.) The ri?er Pla- 
taains emptied itadf intio the sea at no great dis^ 
tanf!^ hem thanoe. (Pausan. lac. cH.) At t^ mouth 
of this stream, which appears to hare separated 

fiaiiB. Boeotia from the Opuntians, stood Halae, the last 
town of that province. (Pausan. loc. cit. Strab. IX. 
p. 405. and 425. Cf. Steph. Bya. v. 'Ak^) Plutarch 
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infonns its it was ^^stooyed by ^Sylla in tke war 
with Mithridates. (VH. ^IL) Its site is vxmr occik- 
ped by the ku*ge village e£AIachiy about fbar miles 
to the south-east of Thlanti^. 

CdBtinaing along the coast we find Larymna^Larymna. 
which^ according to Fansanias, once belonged 4o the 
Li3cri Opuntii, but became afterwards included wilb- 
HI the Umits^of Boeotia by the desire of its Qftimiia. 
(Boeot. 28*) Strabo» however, affinns that there 
were two cities named Larynma^ one beloi^ng to 
Locris, the other to Bosotia, the fimner being dis-^ 
tin^uished in the tunti of th& Romans by the name 
of Larymna Superior. It wasnear Uns-upper town 
that 'tiie Cephissus, or rathv .tlie' Gopaic Itike/dk^ 
charged its waters into the: sea by a natural canals 
ttie length of which is estimated: I^ Straba at thirty 
stadia. The precise spot where the . stream issMd 
from uader giioimd was named AirdiM; jmd nearAnchoe. 
it was a very -de^ lake. (8treb. IX. p. 404. and 
406. Pausan. Boeot.loc. cit. PUn. IV. 7.) The sub- 
tentuoeous pessi^ges by whidi the Copaic lidce com- 
municated ' with the sea, aild firand vent fer its 
waters, having in C0urse of time become obstiueted, 
a& engineer t>f €faakis» named* Crates, was em;doy«d 
by the Bceotians, in the time of Aleatandsr, to re- 
open^ them ; midf it appears, from tihe letter he wnrte 
to Aleacaoider CD tiie tiecaaaon, tiiat he had sucoeeded 
10 dratnmg several districts which had suffered from 
inundation, when the fi^i^tknois by which Boeotiar was 
th^n agitated put an esid to^the work. (Strab^ IX; 
p;-40iy.d) 

^ Sir W. Gell's Ittnen p. editor on this passage. Ecdairc. 
230. No. XVL t. III. p. 70. 

^ See the note of the French 
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Larymna is farther noticed by Lycophron, (1146.) 
and Pliny. (IV. 7.) Pdusanias states that it con- 
tained a temple of Bacchus, and that the neighbour- 
ing mountains abounded in wild boars. (Bceot. loc. 
cit.) The rums which Dodwell and sir W. Gell ob- 
served near Proschyna^ on the way to Talanta, 
probably mark the site of the upper Larymna. The 
latter says^ << Here are the remains of a wall and gate 
^^ of enormous stones, which defended the pass be- 
** tween the mountain and the sea. There were 
*Vtwo places called Larymna; this seems the more 
^* northern." The several streams noticed by the 
same antiqimry as rising from the rocks in varioi]» 
places along the coast, are probaUy so many branches 
of the Cej^isfflus®. The lower Larymna answers 
perhaps to the vestiges pointed out by sir W. Gell 
near Martini, on a hill close to the sea, having a 
dtadd mi the top ^. Anchoe is probably PotxMmadi^ 
where he notices a fine port, and the fountains called 
Larymnes^. 

Leaving the sea in order to return to the Cc^iaic 
Ptpiw lake, we have to cross the ridge of mount Ptoos, ce- 
lebrated in antiquity as the seat of an oracle and 
temple of Apollo. When consulted by Mardonius 
b^ore the battle of Plataea, the god is said to have 
answered the emissary of that general, who was a 
Carian, in his native language. (Herod. VIII. 185. 
Pausan. Boeot. 28.) Pausanias affirms that the 
oracle ceased after the capture of Thebes by Alex- 
ander. (Cf. . AXcmt Frag. ap. Strab. IX. p. 418* 
Plut. Vit. Pelopid.) In modem maps this moun- 

. c Itiner. p. 229. Dodwell, t II. p. 57. 
II. p. 57. » Itiner. p. 147. 

f Itiner. p. 228. Dodwell, t. 
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lain retains ihd name oi Ptoo. On its western dope> 
and near the shore of the CJopaic lake, stood Acrae-^^p^ 
phia or Acraephium^ which belonged to the The-pWi"»- 
bans, and was said to have been founded by Atha- 
mas or Acraepheus, son of ApoUo. (Steph. Byz. v. 
^Aicfaupiou) The latter form of writing the name is 
also used by Herodotus. (VIII. 135.) Strabo says 
that AcraDphium was locdced upon by some writers 
as the Ame of Homer. (IX. p. 413.) Pauffanias re- 
ports, that, on the destruction of their city by Alex- 
ander, most of the Thebans retired to Acraephium. 
(Bceot. 23.) Livy informs us^ it was threatened 
with a siege from the Romans during an insurrec- 
tion of the Boeotians in the time of the Macedonian 
war. (XXXIII. 29.) It had a temple of Bacchus. 
<Pausan. loc. dt. Plin. IV. 7. PtoL p. 87.) Dod- 
well says, ^' the remains of this city are to be seen 
'* on an eminence above the village of KorditzcL, 
^^ The walls are in most places level with the soil, 
** but in some places enough remains to shew that 
** they were of the third style of construction : in 
^ the walls of the acropolis are the remains of a 
>^ small gate. The view from this spot alxHmds in 
<< beauty and in interest. The pkdn of Thebes with 
*^ its capital is distinguished towards the south; while 
f^ the distance is closed by Pames and Cithaeron. Be- 
/< low the eye is the plain and lake Copais, termin- 
^* ated by the towering heights of Helicon and Par- 
" nassusV 

Below Acraephium, towards the Copaic lake, was 
the Athamantian plain, where Athamas is said tOAthaman. 
have once dwelt. (Pausan. Boeot. 24.) Copee, which S!!^**"** 



T. II. p. 54. GeU's Itmer. p. 143. 
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gore ite name to the Uke on which it steod^ was a 
small town of conskierahle antiquity, being noticed 
by Hoioer iti the catalogue of ships. 

II. B. B0». 
Pausanias remarks here the temples of Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Serapis. (Boeot. 24. Gf. Thuc. IV. 9». 
Strab. IX. p. 406. and 410. Dicsearch. Stat. Or. 96^. 
Hin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. v. K£»«/.) 

Sir W. Gell points out to the north of Karttitza 
or Acraephia, ^* a triangular island, on which are the 
** walls of the ancieilt Gops, and more distant on 
^'•another iriand the vflkige of TopoUaSy which gives 
*^ the present name to the lake*." And Dodwell 
{{leaks of « low insular tongue of land projecting 
from the foot of ^Ptoon, and covered with the ruins 
of a small ancient city, the walls of which are seen 
endrcHng it to the water's edge. A summer road 
or causeway leads to this island through a shallow 
part of the lake K 
Copais pa. Tbe^ Copais pahis, by which name it is most com- 
^ monly iOMwn, received, as^Strebo informs us, various 
appellations fi^om the different towns situated along 
its shores. At Haliartus it was called Haliartius^lacus. 
(IX. p; 410;) At Orchemenus^ Ochomenius. (Plin. 
XVI. ^) ' Pindar and If omer distinguish it l^the 
name of Cephissus. (Cf. Pausan. Boeot. 24.) Steph. 
Bya. aays it also bore' that of Leuconis. (v. K&ro/.) 
That of Copaic, however, finally prevailed, as Copae 
ymnA situated near the deepest part of it. It is by 

• ]tiiier.4).J43. U^die forepiirt.bf a bull uPtlli 

^ T. II. p. 56. The same the inscr. KOnAION. On the 

antiquary speaks of some silver reverse, the Boeotian shield. 

dioboli of Cop». On one tide (Cf. Seitin. p. 45. c. 2.) 
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far the most considarable lake of Greece, being not 
less than three hundred and eighty stadia, or forty- 
seven miles in circuit, according to Strabo. (IX. p. 
407.) Pausanias states that it was navigable from 
the mouth of the Cephissus to Copad. (Boeot. 24.) 
As this considerable extent of water had no appa- 
rent discharge, it sometimes threatened to inundate 
the whole surrounding country. Tradition indeed 
asserted, that near Copae there stood, in the time of 
Cecrops, two ancient cities, named Eleusis andEieutis. 
AihsDdd, the latter was situated on the river Triton, *"** 
which, if it is the torrent noticed by Pausanias, was 
near Alalcomenae. (Strab. IX. p. 407* Pausan. loc. 
cit.) Steph. Byz. reports, that when Crates drained 
the waters which had overspread the plains, the 
latter town became visible, (v. 'Aftjwu.) Some writ- 
ers have asserted that it occupied the site of the 
ancient Orchomenus. (Strab. loc. dt. Steph. Byz. v. 
cit.) 

Fortunately for the Bceotians, nature had sup^died 
several subterraneous canals, by which the waters of 
the lake found their way into the sea of Eubcea* 
Strabo supposes they were caused by earthquakes. 
(IX. p. 406.) Their number is uncertain, but Bod- 
well, who seems to have inquired minutely into the 
subject, was infonned by the natives that there were 
as many as fifteen. He himself only observed four, 
one at the foot of mount Ptoos, near Acraephia, 
which conveys the waters of Copais to the lake Hy- 
lika, a distance of about two miles. The other, 
Katahothra as they are called by the modern 
Greeks, are on the north-eastern side of the lake'. 

» T. II.p. 2t9. 
VOL. II. s 
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The Copais paliis was especMiy £amed §sk its 
eels, which gr^w to a latge snze, and wa'e esteemed 
by the epicures of antiquity. 

Ou jx^v u\kci x\io$ •/ otpBTYjg fji^eya xapra fipou<ri 
Kwfjrataiy xai ^rpvfjuiviM* (iryotXau re yap tl(ri 
KaJ TO "xixP^ flAu^ao-wJ— 

Abchestr. ap. Athen. VII. 53. 

We totiow from Aristophanes that they found their 
way to the Athenian mariket^ (Acharn.) 

T[?cTi8«; hv6ipfiug iy;^Af if Xow^ewSi j . 

and we are informed by Mr. Dodwell, **that thejr. 
'* are as much celebrated at present as they were in 
f^ the time of the ancients, and af^r being salted 
'* and picUed are sent as ddicades to various parts 
** of Greece "*." Some which were extraordinarily 
large were offered up as sacrifices^ and decorate 
like victims. (Athen. VII. 50. €f. Paiisan. Boeot^ 
24. J. Poll. VI. 63.) To the south-east of the Co-: 
pais is another small lake now called Likari, which 
Hyiicepa. doubtless auswci^ to the HyHce palus of Strabo. 
(IX. p. 407.) It derived its name, from the small 
town of Hyle, celebrated by Homer in more thab 
one passage. When speaking of Oresbius, a Bcb- 
otiah dain by Hector, he says, 

A/^Y|} KfxXiftsvo^ KigipircfSr vitp Si ol ^Xo< 

Nflffov BoiaroV ft«A« */ov«.8%wj^ »X0VTf^. II. E. 70^. 

and in describing the shield of Ajax, he observes, it 

was made by Tychius of Hyle. 

Alaj 8* fyytfifv ^Xfo, ^ipm r«)eoj, ijlk% TtSpyoVf 

SxtfroTOfUov 0^ iptarogj ''TAjj «vi oixia vaiow 

II. H. 219. 

«n T. I. p. 237. 
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its name a)so occurs hi the catalogue: 

II. B. 500. 
(€!f. Steph. Byz. v/TAiy. Plin. IV. 7.) 

Strabo states that the lake Hylke derived its 
waters from that of Copae by means of a subterra- 
neous channel. (IX. p. 407.) I^is last, as Mr. Dod- 
well reports, is sometimes cdled Senjena^ and is one 
hour and eleven minutes from Thebes. He ob- 
served << several traces and some sepulchres in the 
** bank which rises from the lake : thej probably in- 
" dicate the site of Hyle. The curving line of the 
*^ lake is prettily brdcen by abrupt and ro<*y jnro- 
'* monfories and barren hills. Its length, including 
** sinuosities, must be near five miles "." 

We may conclude that Peteon, mentioned byPeteon. 
Homer in conjunction with Hyle, must have been 
in the same vidnify, as Strabo says it was situated 
on th^ road from Thebes to Anthedon. (IX. p. 410. , 

Cf. Steph. Byz. v. nereiv. Plin. IV. 7. Eustath. ad 
11. loc. dt.) It is probable that the vestiges of walls 
and other traces of a town observed by sir W. GeH 
on his route from Thebes to the lake LAckari^ may 
be referred to Peteon ®. 

Strabo places Schoenus, which is also noticed byscfacmni. 
Homer, 

Il.B. 497. 
about fifty stadia from Thebes on the road to An^ 
thedon; a river of the same name ran through thesduBnimfl. 
town. (IX. p. 408. Cf. Pausan. Arcad. 85. Steph. 
Byz. V. Y%omvi. Plin. TV. 7. Eustath. ad 11. loc. 

n T. I. p. 53. and 54. GeU's Itincr. p. 142. « Itiner. p. 141. 
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cit.) The site of which is probably occupied by the 
village of Morikios, near the lake Likari, where 
some ruins are visible p. 

Somewhat to the souths and on the road from 

Thebes to Chalcis, was situated, according to Pau- 

Teiimessus sanias, the small town of Teumessus with the hill of 

vicus et ■ , 

coUis. the same name, celebrated by the poet Antimachus. 
(Strab. IX. p, 408. Aristot. Rhet. III. 6, 7. Steph. 
Byz. V. Tev/JLvja-a-a^.) 

It is mentioned by Homer in the Hymn to Apollo, 
(v. 224.) 

'£$ MuxaX)]<ra'oy loov xoii Tivji.titro'h Xfp^e^o/ijv. 
There were several traditions respecting Teumes- 
sus, which may be found in Pausanias, Boaot. 19^ 
(Cf. Anton. Liber, c. 41. p. 285. Hesych. v. TevfMja^ 
0-4. PoU. VII. c. 5.) Sir W. Gell notices on the 
road from Thebes to Chalcis, about an hour's dis- 
tance from the former city, a summit with several 
vestiges of antiquity, which ought to be referred to 
Teumessus *^. 

About seven stadia beyond^ and somewhat to the 
GUssas. left, Pausanias places Glissas, enumerated by Homer 
in the list of Boeotian towns. 

O? re nXaraigev ^ov, ^8* o*l Tx,i<r(rotvT kvifjLOVTO, 

II. B. 604. 

It was situated, as Strabo affirms, at the extremity 
of the plain of Thebes, which he calls Onius Cam- 

Aonius pus, (it should be Aonius ^) and on mount Hypatus. 
.(IX. p. 412.) Pausanias says it was at the foot of 
that mountain, and was in ruins when he visited 
Boeotia. <Cf. Herod. IX. 48. Steph. Byz. y. ^Ai<^o■^»^. 

Hypatus PKu. IV. 7.) Mouut Hypatus is now called jK%- 



campus. 



mons. 



P GelFs Itiner. p. 1 42. •'See the French Strabo, t. III. 

<i Itiner. p. 129. Ecclairc. No. XXVII. 
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phto voum. On its summit was a temple of Jupiter^ 
(Pausan. Boeot. 19- Strab. IX. p. 412.) Below ran 
a little stream called Thermodon. (Pausan. loc. cit.) Thermo. 

Ann fl 

Herodotus also mentions it as flowing between Glis- 
sas and Tanagra. (IX. 43.) 

Lycophr. 647. 
The Scholiast informs us the Hypsamus was also aHypsamns 
Boeotian river. '* 

Proceeding in a north-easterly direction towards 
Chalcis/Pausanias points out the ruins of Harma/Harma. 
which is said to have derived its name from the fate 
of Amphiaraus, who disappeared on that spot, toge- 
ther with his chariot and horses. (Boeot. 19.) Strabo 
informs us, that it was situated in the district of 
Tanagra. (IX. p. 404. Steph. Byz. y/'Apfm.) The 
remains of Harma were observed by sir W. Gell in 
his route from Thebes to the Euripus K 

JBeyond was M ycalessus, an ancient Boeotian town Mycaies- 
known to Homer. 

Qia-TTsiotv, TpoLMV T5, xeu evpi^opov MoxaXijcrcrov. 

II. B. 
'E$ MuxaXi)(r(rov Idov xa) Tsujxijo'crov Xep^gvoi^y. 

Hymn. Apoll. 

We learn from Thucydides that in the Pelopon- 
nesian war Mycalessus sustained a most afflicting 
disaster, owing to an attack made upon it by some 
Thracian troops in the pay of Athens. These bar- 
barians, having surprised the town, put all the in- 
habitants to the sword, sparing neither women nor 
children, since they savagely butchered a number of 
boys who were assembled in the public school be- 

« Itiner. p. 130, 
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langtng to the place* The MstoliMS affirms that 
this wBb one of the greatest calamities whieb ever 
befeU a dty. (VII. 801 Pausan. Attic. 38. Strab. IX. 
p. 404.) The only remarkidde buiUitog wloch it 
possessed was a temple of Ceres. (Pansair. Bceot. 19- 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Mv/cdX^jfrfro^. Plin. IV. 7.) Sir 
W. Gell has the following note on the ruins of this 
imdent town. ^^ Kocks, and foundations of a temple^ 
** and tombs, possibly the temple of Cered M ycales- 
^^ sift. The wall of a city on the 1^, about three 
** hundred yaid». Many traces, ^bftUy of Myca- 
"lessusV 

Hermmim. The nearest point on the coast was H*ftn«iiiia» 
distant, aeeeordinj^ to Tbucydides, sixfeeit stadia 
from Mycaleafews. (VU. 80. Cf. Uv. XXXV. 5O0 

AuUt. More to the north teas Aulb, so cdebrated in 

history as tte reridezTous of the Ghrecian fleet, when 
about to sail for Troy. 

Tay xoAarco^i} itrigvy Evfioiag, 
ASXiv axXucTav— 

Eur. Iph. in Aul. 1^0. 

^ufMitov AuX/So; ivaklaiy 
EupiVou hoi ^evfJMToov 

XaXk/8a— lb. 164. 

O? fl' *Tf /ijv lygjUrOVTO, xai AuX/Sa wer^ ^etro-av. 

II. B. 496. 

. . • * . fr* I; AvkCia VT^es 'A;^aicov 
*HyepiiovTOf xaaoi HpiifiM xoi Tpooa) fipowrou, 

II. B. 



* Itiner. p. 130. There are Mycalessus, with the legend M. 
some silver coins belongbg to and MT. Sestin. p. 45. 
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jEsch. Agam. 181. 

Strabo remarks^ that as the harbour of Aulis could 
not coBtain mare, tbaa fifty ships, the Grecian fleet 
must have assembled in the neighbouring port of 
Bathys, which was much more extensive. (IX. p. 
403.) From Xenofdion we learn, that when Agesi- 
laus was on. the point of setting out fi)r Ada Minor 
to early on the war against Persia^ he had intended 
to ofifer up sacrifioe at Aulis, but was opposed in this 
design by. the Boeotardis^ who appeared in the midst 
of the ceremony with an armed force. (HelL IIL 4, 
4.) Liyy says the. distance between Aulis and Chal- 
cis was three miles. (XLV. 27/cf. XXXY. 37. and 

sd.) 

Fausanias reports, that the temple of IKiana stiU 
existed when he visited Aulis, but that its inhabit* 
aat9 were feiw, and those chiefly potters. (Boeot. ISt 
Dicaearch. Stat. Gr. 88. Cf. Plin. IV. 7. Steph. Byz. 
V. AvX/V.) 

The port wl^ch Strabo calls Bathys is also no-Bathys 
liced by Diodorus Sic. (XVIII. 713.) it still retams^'*^' 
the name of Vathi ". Sir W. Cell describes it as an 
excellent harbour formed by two peninsulas advance 
ing on each side, so as to render the entrance suffi* 
ciently narrow. Near it k a smaller port, probably 
that of Aulis itself, and the^e ^e vestiges of buttd^ 
ings on one of the peninsulas, but the ruins upon the 
top of a mountain te the right, and a city running 
down the south side, are more considerable \ 
° Spon. t. II. p. 319. Dodwell, t. II. p. 154. f Itiner. p. 133. 

s 4 
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Cercas. Near Aulis, acconUiig to Sutdas^ was Cercas, the 

birthplace of the ancient historian Acusilaus. (Suid. 
V. 'AKovai^Mo^.y Beyond Aulis^ Dicaearchus speaks of 

Empere- a proBiontory called Emperesium. (Stat. Graec. p. 
90.) 

To the north of this place, and nearly opposite to 

^•^^wwM. Chalds, was a town named Salganeus, so called, as 
tradition affirmed, from a Boeotian, iv^ho served as a 
pilot to the Persian fleet in its navigation along the 
Euripus, and who being suspected of treachery was 
put to death, but the chai^ having turned out to 
be false, he was honourably interred on that spot. 
(Strab. IX. p. 403.) Salganeus was considered as 
an important post from its commanding the passage 
of the Euripus. (Diod. Sic. XVIIL 713. Liv. XXXV. 
88. and 51. Dic^earch. Stat. Graec. p. 19. Staph. 
Byz. V. SaXyawiJf. *Ptol. p. 86.) The position of 
Salganeus probably answers to that of Kara-Baha, 
a modem Turkish fortress, near which sir W. Gell 
observed a very ancient citadel^. Livy states that 

^ipi cas- there was likewise another fortress on the Euripus. 
(XXXV. 51.) 

Anthedon. Authcdon was, according to Dicaearchus, about 
seventy stadia to the north of Salganeus, along a 
smooth and soft road by the coast, partly inclining 
towards the sea, and partly on the slope of an incon- 
siderable hill planted with trees, and wdl watered* 
(Stat. Graec. p. 19.) The same writer informs us, 
that from Thebes to Anthedon the distance was 160 
stadia by a cross road open to carriages. The city, 

* As Acusilaus was an Argive, read vXi7<r/oy HaimTJai. 

there must be some error in the y Itiner. p. 133. Dodwell» t. 

text of Suidas ; and for wXija/w II. p. 1 49. 
Ai}d^y we ought perhaps to 
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whfoh is not extensive, is sitiutted on Uie Enbcean 
coast. This fact is also apparent from a fragment 
of Thedytus of Methymna, quoted by Athenaeus*^ 
(VII. 47.) 

'AvBrfim yu ri$ iarh he) irXivpolo 6otXcur(rfig 

'AiTiOV £u/3o/i}; «rp^ff8oy EdpiVoio poitmv 

"Kviev eyd ysvog elfii' Tar^p U fus ysivaro Konwiug. 

The poet is here speaking in. the person of Glaucus^ 
the marine god, who was said to be a native of thui^ 
town. (Cf. Pausan. Boeot. 22.) 

novTOti 8* iiiirv^g haapoviAtvof ftup^ij, 

"EdFTou — Lycophe. 754. 

NiWav Ts ?aWijv, 'AvflijSova t Wyarioivct^. II. B. 608. 

" The market-place," says Dicaearchus, " is planted 
" with trees, and surrounded with a double porch. It 
^^ is well supplied with wine and provisions, but is de- 
f* fipient in com, from the soil being poor. Nearly all 
** the inhabitants are fish^men, who derive their sub- 
** sistence from trading in hooks, fish, purple, and 
" sponges. They grow old in their huts on the sea- 
^* shore in the midst of sea- weeds, and are all thin, and 
" red in the face. The very tips of their nails are 
" worn away in their seafaring employment. The 
** greatest part of them are marinersand shipwrights. 
** So fer are they from tilling the ground, that they 
<< are possessed of none at all. They a^m that they 
^^ are descended from Glaucus, the sea god, who is 
" said, to have been a fisherman." This {dace was 
celebrated for its wine, of which an ancient oracle 
delivered this opinion : 

niv' olvov Tpuyiav sKii oux 'Avirfiofet vft/ei^, 
OuS* If^v 'Tjrepav, Hi y arptfyov olvov ferivt^.- 

Athen. I. 56. 
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Pamftiiiafi informs u& that the Cabiri ware wc»^ip- 
ped at Anthedon ; therf was also a temple of Bro- 
serpine in the town^ and one of Bacchus wi^out the 
walls. Near the sea was the spot called the leap of 
Glaucus. (Boeot. 22. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 404. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'Ai^«y. PHn, IV. 7.) Sir W. GeU reports, 
that the ruins of this city are under mount Ktypm^ 
about seven miles from Potzumadi, and six from 
Egripo^. 

Above Anthedon, towards the interior of Boeotia, 

Messapius riscs mount Ktypia\ the ancient Messapus, so 

called, as it was reported, from Messapius, who 

afterwards headed a colony, which established itself 

in lapygia. (Strab. IX. p. 405. Pausan. Bceot. 22.) 

Mas'(tu%lw ^Aa$i aniiJMlvei fjM?Uv* 

Mac^, Ao. 984. 

Stepbanus improperly assigns it to Euboea. (v. M€(r- 

i808 give Strdbo notices a ^pot near Anthedon named Isos, 
^^^ with some vestiges of a city, whidi was lo<^ed upon 
by many of the commentators of Homer as answer- 
ing to the Nisa of the poet. 

II. B. £0& 
Others, however, identified that town with Nysa on 
mountHelicon. (Strab. IX. p. 405. Of. Dicaearch. 
Stat. Gr»c. v. 102.) This site is now probably occu- 
pied by the small town of Lokisiy somewhat north 
of the ruins ei Anthedon ^. 

« Itiner. p. 147. The ge- Goltzius, are suspected, 

nuine coins of Anthedon are ' GelFs Itiner. p. 14?. 

» extremely rare, the inscription ^ Melet. Gpogr. p. 340. c. 1. 

is A. Those wi^ the legend Gell's Itiner. p. 148. 
ANeHAONION, published by 
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We muM now return to th^ Mutk of Bceotia; in 
erder to describe what remains of the province in 
that direction, and which will be com^hended in 
the districts of Tanagra and Qropus. 

Tanagra waii a ccNndderaUe town situated in aTaiugnu 
rich and fertile country on the left bank ci the Abi>- 
pus. Its more ancient appellation was said to be 
Oraea: 

OfO'irf »av^ Tpaiciv rf ^ xoi) wpixPpov MuxaXiya'O'oy. 

XL. B* 498» 
"Apmif xaXatais yiffUj Tf/K.fi/xe0y irp^ftoi, 
Tfouaif midXmn^ — Ltcophe. 644. 

(Pausan. Boeot. 30. Cf. Eustatb. ad 11. loc. cit.) 
though Stepbanus asserts that some writers consi- 
dered them as two distinct cities^ and Strabo also 
appears to be of this c^iinion. (IX. p. 408.) Ari- 
stotle affirmed that Oropm ought to be identified 
with Graea. Others again observed^ diat in Uie 
Theban te r r il OTj there was a spot called Tfma^ ISb^, 
or Tfotim^ (Tv^^y which might be the place dluded to 
hj Homer. (Stq)h. Byz. r. Tavaypa. Cf. Poljraen. 
Strat. II. 1. Xen. Hdl. V. 4, 50.) Pcemandria was 
another name borne by Tanagra in distant ages, as 
we learn from Strabo, (loc. dU) and Stephanus, who 
quotes from Lycophron. (326.) 

Herodotus informs us, that at an early p^iod the 
district of Tanagra was occupied by the Gephjrnei, 
Pboenicians who had fdlowed Cadmus, Und from 
thence afterwards migrated to Athens. (V. 57* 
Steph. Byz. v. Feifnf^.) 

An obstinate batde was fought between the Athe- 
nimis and Lacedaemonians in the vicinity of Tanagra, 
prior to the Peloponnesian war, when tiie former, who 
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had endeavoured to intercept the LacedaBmonians 
mi their return from an expedition into Phocis, were 
forced to yield to the superior courage and discipline 
of their enemies. (Thuc. 1. 108. Diod. Sic. XI. 283.) 
Not long after, Mjrronides, the Athenian general, 
having defeated the Boeotian forces at (Enophytae, 
in the territory of Tanagra, seized upon the latter 
town, and razed it to the ground. (Diod. Sic. XI. 
285. Thuc. I. 108.) The Athenians were again 
successful in a minor action fought here during the 
Peloponnesian war. (Thuc. III. 91.) The following 
description of this city is to be found in Dicaearchus. 
•* The town itself is situated on a lofty and rugged 
<< eminence, it is white and chalky in appearance, but 
^ the houses are beautifully adorned with handsome 
*^ porticoes, painted in the encaustic style. The sur- 
** rounding country does not produce much com, but 
** it grows the best wine in Boeotia. The inhabit- 
" ants are wealthy, but frugal, being for the most 
** part landholders, not manufacturers ; they are ob- 
" servers of justice, good faith, and hospitality, giv- 
^ ing freely to such of their fellow-citizens as are in 
^< want, and also to necessitous travellers ; in short, 
" they seem to shun every thing which looks like 
" meanness and avarice. There is no city in all 
" Boeotia where strangers can reside so securely ; for 
" there is no exclusive aiid over rigid pride exhibited 
" towards those who have been unfortunate, owing 
<< to the independent and industrious habits of the 
** citizens. I never saw in any town so little ap- 
" peance of any inclination to profligacy, which is 
*' the most frequent source of crime amongst men. 
** For where there is a sufficiency, the love of gain 
" is not harboured, and vice is consequently ex- 
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« eluded.'' (Stat. Graec. p. 12.) Strabo reports, that 
in his time Tanagra was one of the few Boeotian 
towns which preserved any appearance of prosperity 
and opulence. (IX. p. 403.) Pliny styles it a free 
city. (IV. 7.) 

Pausanias speaks of a temple of Bacchus, in 
which was a celebrated statue of Parian marble by 
Calamis, and a triton still more remarkable. There 
were also temples sacred to Themis, Venus, and 
Apollo ; two were dedicated to Mercury Criophorusr, 
and Promachus, and it is noticed as a circumstance 
peculiar to the Tanagrsei, that these edifices were 
placed apart from buildings appropriated to civil 
purposes, and remote from the usual haunts of men. 
In the forum was a statue of the poetess Corinna, 
who was a native of their city. (Cf. iEUian. Var. Hist. 
XIII. 25.) Tanagra, as Pausanias further reports, 
was famed for its breed of fighting cocks. (Boeot. 20. 
Cf. Hesych. v. KaXo/<^pu|. Suid. Tavaypaioi aXcKTopio-Koi.) 
The ruins of this town were at first discovered, I 
believe, by Mr. Cockerell, at Gnemada or Grimathij 
near the village of Skaifnandari ; he found there 
vestiges of its waUs and theatre ^. Mr. Hawkins, in 
a letter to Dr. Qai^e, gives the following accurate 
account of its topography. " The Asopus is in 
" winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of 
" the year wholly dry. Journeying fit>m Pames 
" towards Thebes, soon after leaving the banks of 
** this river, the plain ceases, and you reach a 
" gently undulating territory, in which is situ- 
*^ ated the Albanian village of Skoinuitari, inhabited 
" by forty families. The ruins of Tanagra are at a 
" spot called Grimatha, about three miles to the 
•^ Geirs Itiner. p. 134. 
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^ south-west at the end of a ridge of hills, which 
^*teatend fnmn thence several miles towards Thebes. 
** The ground too has a gradual ascent from these 
^^ ruins towardi the Asopus, and the great plain be- 
<< yond it, which it proudly overlooks, and which I 
** have no doubt it formerly commanded. There 
*' are no well preserved remains of public edifices or 
'^ walls at Grimatki <^." Tanagra possessed a consi- 
derable extent of territory, and had several smaller 
Eieon. towns in its dependence; among these was £!leon, 
noticed by Homer, 

II. B.aOK). 
Strabo says it was so called from its marshy situa- 
tion. (IX. p. 404, 5. Cf. Hered. 48. Eustath. ad II. 
toe. cit. PHn. IV. 7.) 

Phara. PbaraB,.accoi'ding to Strabo, was another Tana- 

grsean borough % (IX. p. 405. Cf. Steph. Byz.v.*a- 

Hyria. p^j^) aswdl as Hyria, mentioned by Homer in con- 
junction * with Aulis, 

II. B. 496. 

whence it was supposed to be situated near that 

town. (Strab. IXi p. 404. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. TpU. 

Eustath. ad II. loc. cit.) Near Hyria we must jdaee 
chiOia. GhaUa, a maritime town of Boeotia, mentioned in 

conjunction w^ the former by Theopompus, wh6 

is quoted by Steph. Byz. (v.XaXia.) 
DeUum. In the same district was Delium, celebrated for 

^ Clarke 8 Travels, P. II. s. graph is ^J— TANA. — and TA- 

3. fK 45. The coins of Tana- nafPAION. Sestin. p. 45. 

gra are abundant, from the early c Theinscripcion on thecoin^ 

autonomous to the late imperial ^f pij^rae is *A. and *E, Ses^ 

ones of M. Aurelius and Com- |.j„ p 45 
modus : in the former the epi- 
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Its ta»|de dedicated to Apollo^ and dso Tor the 
battle whidi took place in its yidnity between the 
Athenians and Boeotians, when the former were 
totally routed. It was in this engagement that So* 
crates, according to some accounts, saved the life of 
Xenophon, or, according to others, of Aleibiades. 
(Strab. IX. p. 403. IHog. Laert. II. 22. Thuc. IV: 
96.) The Athenians, who had seized upon the 
temj^e^ and fortified it, were soon after be^^ed by 
the Boeotians, and compelled to evacuate the ^ce 
precipitately, on their raikipart, which was con- 
structed of wood, being set on fire by an ingenious 
contrivance of the enemy. (Thuc. IV. 100.) Hero- 
dotus reports that DeUum was opposite to Chakis. 
(VI . 118.) Livy also states that it is dose to the 
sea, and five miles from Tanagra; the strait of the 
Euripus being in that place less than four miles 
broad. The troops of Antiochus here attacked and 
surprised a Roman detachment at the commence- 
ment of the war with that monarch. (XXXI. 45. 
and XXXV. 51. Diod. Sic. Excerpt. 297.) Strabo 
says Deliurn was thirty^tadia from Aulis. (IX. p. 
40. Cf. Paiisau. Boe6t. 20. Steph. Byz. v. A^Xidv.) 
Some vestigfis of this ancie&t town have been ob- 
served by iiiodel*ti travellers near the village of Dra- 
miii, dn ihe'EtXripus ^. 

hi the Tanagf aedn di^rict we must abo place QBoo- cEnophy- 
phytae, where the Athenians gaineda signal victory 
ot«r Hie Boedtian forces a few years before the Pe- 
loponnesian war. (Thuc. 1. 108. Diod. Sic. XI. 28S.) 
Poloson, a village which w^s ^d to have been thePoioson. 

f Qeirs Itiner. p. 134. Dod- to DiAium by mimfsmatical 
well, t. IL p. 155. Soine coin* wrhers. S^lin. p. 45. c. 2. 
with the inscr. AE. are ascribed 
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Cerydus abode of Atlas ; and mount Cerydus, the reported 

inons* 

birthplace of Mercury. (Pausan. B<Bot. 20.) 
Oropus. From Tanagra to Oropus, situated on the right 
bank of the Asopus, Dicaearchus reckons thirty sta^ 
dia. ** The road lies through olive plantations^ and 
" a well wooded country, where the traveller is free 
" from all apprehension of robbers." He styles Oro- 
pus *Uhe dwelling-house of Thebes, the traffic of 
*^ retail vendera, the insurpassable avarice of excise- 
" men versed in excess of wickedness for ages, ever 
" imposing duties on imported goods. The gene-» 
" rality are rough in their manners, but courteous 
** to those who are shrewd ; they are repulsive to 
** the Boeotians, but the Athenians are Boeotians^^.*^ 
Xeno, a comic writer, thus satirized the Oropians : . 

Kaxov riXos yivono rols 'Opowrioij. 

(Dicsearch. Stat. Grsec. p. 11.) Oropus, from its si- 
tuation on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, was a 
continual subject of dispute between the two people. 
(Pausan. Attic. 34.) In the Peloponnesian war we 
find it occupied by the Athenians, (Thuc. II.) but 
towards the close of that contest we hear of the 
town being surprised by the Boeotians, who retained 
possession of it for many years. (VIII. 60^) In con- 
sequence of a sedition which occurred tb^re, the 
Thebans changed the site of the town, and removed 
it about seven stadia from the sea. (Diod. Sic. XIII. 
404.) After the overthrow of Thebes, Oropus was 
ceded to the Athenians by Alexander. Hence Livy, 
Pausanias, and Pliny, place the town in Attica, 

K The meaning perhaps is, the Bcpotians as to ha^e lost 
that the Athenians on this bor- their usual characteristics oC 
der were so much mixed with acuteness and intelligence. 
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(Liv. XLV. 27. Pausan. Attic. 34. Plin. IV. 7.) 
but Strabo, (IX. p. 404.) Dicaearchus, (v. 85.) and 
Stephanus Byz. (v. 'Qpamoi) ascribe it to Boeotia« 
Thucydides says the district in which it was si- 
tuated was named Piraice, (II. 23.^) but Stephanus 
appears to have read Graice ; and it is certain that 
Aristotle and others assigned Graea to the territory 
of Oropus. (Cf. Strab. IX. p. 404.) Oropus is fur- 
ther mentioned by Herodotus, VI. 100. Demosth. 
de Pac. p. 63. Diod. Sic. XVIII. 714. Pausan. Ach; 
11. Polyb. Frag. XXXIII. Cic. ad Att. XII. 23. 
Ammian. Marcell. XXX. 

" Oropus," says Dodwell, " is now called Bopo, 
" and contains only few and imperfect ruins. Some 
*^ architectural fragments in marble are dispersed 
^^ about ; and the traces of the acropolis waU may 
" be discovered on a neighbouring hilP." 

Amphiaraus was said to have been swallowed upAmphiarai 
by the gaping earth, together with his chariot, near**™^"™' 
that city ; and he afterwards received divine honours 
from the Oropians, who erected a temple to him on 
the spot, and a statue of white marbte. (Pausan. At- 
tic. 34.) The Thebans, however, maintained that 
the event above mentioned took place in their ter- 
ritory, on the spot called Cnopia ; and Sophocles, 
who is quoted by Strabo, (IX. p. 404.) seems to 
favour this opinion : 

^ If the reading UtipaXidiv is less attempt upon the island of 

rigfat» it is probable we ought Melos, sailed afterwards to O- 

to substitute in another pas- ropus, which could not with 

sage of Thucydides t^( OcipaSk^^ any truth be described as op- 

for 7^^ wtpeuf 7^<. (HI. 91.) It posite to Melos. 
being there stated that an Athe- * T. II. p. 156. Spon. t. II. 

nian fleet having made a fruit- p. 482. GelfB Itiner. p. 66, 

VOL. II. T 
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'ESi^uTO po^u(ra Gh^^ala xioin$ 

The temfde of Amphiaraus^ according to Pausanias, 
was twelve stadia from Oropuis, and not far from 
the sea, as we are informed by Dicaearchus. Tl^ 
road froih Athens td OropU s passed close to it ; the 
same writer affirms that it was well frequented, and 
provided with many resting places, and good inns, 
which prevented the traveller from feeling fatigue 
- after his journey. (Stat. Graec. p. 11. and v. 85.) 
The oracle of Amphiaraus was of considerable anti* 
quity and reputation ; it was consulted by Croesus, 
and its veracity admitted. (Herod, h 48.) Mardo- 
nius sought also an answer from the hero. (VIII. 
184.) Livy speaks of the temple of Amphiiochu^ 
near Oropus, meaning probably that of Amphiaraus. 
(XLV. 27.) But it would seem from Pausanias that 
Amphilochus shared the honours paid to the latter. 
(Attic, loc. cit.^) 
Amphiarai Near the temple were a fountain and bathd 

tons. 

named also after Amphiaraus. (Athen. II. 25. £u- 
phor. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'Qfoovog.) 
Delphi- At the mouth of the Asopus was the port, some-' 

nium, qui 

etportus times termed Sacred, but more commonly known by 
thil name of Delphinium. Strabo says it was opposite 
td Eretria in Euboea, and about twenty stadia from 
Oropus^ 

A few names yet remain to be added to our list 
of Boeotian towns. 



^ Geirs Itiner. p. 66. Men- bably stood at CaJUumjo^ accord- 

tion is made of a source in a ing to inscriptions found there, 
well with ancient blocks near * Geli*s Itiner. p. 66. 
the coast ; but the temple pro- 
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Eil^ium> mentioned by Hpmer in the catalogue Uesium. 
of ^ps: 

II. B. 499. 

(Cf. Strab. IX. p. 406. Steph. Byz. v. E/AeVw, Eu*. 
stath. ad 11. loc. cit.) — Zaea, a very ancient town of Zm. 
Boeotia, according to Herodian, cited by Stephanus 
Byz. (v. Zcud.) — ^Eleutheris, near Oropus, founded Eieuthent. 
by Cothus and Mclus, as Theopompus reported, (ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'EXevOepif.) — Ismene, a Boeotian vil-ismtne. 
lage. (Steph. Byz. v. *I(r/xi7iny™.) — ^Aracynthus, a 
mountain of Boeotia, whence Minerva was named 
Aracynthia. (Rhian. ap. Steph. Byz. v. 'ApoKwOo^.) — Axacyn- 
Celaethra, situated near Ame. (Steph. Byz. v. Kc-Ceiathnu* 
huipcu) — Metachoeum, a fortress between CoroneaMete- 
and Qrchomenus, noticed by Ephorus, who is cited 
by Stephanus Byz. (v. Meraxo/cv.) — Nicaea^ in theNicmu 
vicinity of Leuctra. (Steph. Byz. v. Wkoio.) — ^Pro- P«)na«t». 
nastae, a peojde of Boeotia. (Id. v. npovaarai.) — Sar-Sard«um 
dsBum, a mountain near the Asopus. (Id. v. ^piaiov.) 
— Traphia, a town of Boeotia^ abounding in flocks. Trmphuu 
(Id. V. Tpcuf>€ia.) — Philenorium^ in the district of pwiww- 
Ame, so called from Philenor an ^tolian. (Id. v. 
^ikrptopiov.) 

We may conclude our account of this Grecian 
province with the following extract from Dicaefff- 
chus. ** The Boeotians thus notice the defects which 
'^ prevail in each of their cities. They affirm that 
" avarice dwells at Oropus, envy at Tanagra, con- 



*" Sestini cites an unique coin with the epigraph IXMHNION. 
p. 45. 
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^^ tention at Thespiae^ insolence at Thebes^ covet- 
** ousness at Anthedon, idleness at Coronea, arro- 
** gance at Plataea, fever at Onchestus, stupidity at 
" Haliartus. These evils have come upon Boeotia 
** from ail the rest of Greece ; hefice Pherecrates 
" says, 
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ATTICA. 



Origin and history of the Athenians — ^Boundaries of Attica — ^To- 
pography of Athens, with its harbours and surrounding district 
— Description of the coast and islands — ^Interior of the pro- 
vince. 

Teadition derived the name of Attica from 
Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, one of the earliest 
kings of the country, as we are informed by Pau- 
sanias, Attic. 2. Strabo, IX. p. 397. and Apollodo- 
rus. III. 13, 5. It is acknowledged, however, that 
previous to the reign of Cranaus this portion of 
Greece was called Acte, either from Actaeus, one of 
its most ancient chiefs, or, as Strabo is willing to 
suppose, from its maritime situation, and great ex- 
tent of coast. (IX. p. 391. Cf. Harpocrat. v. *Ain^, 
Apollod. ap. Steph. Byz. ead. v.) Its more obscure 
appellation of Mopsopia was deduced from the hero 
Mopsopus, or Mopsops. (Strab. IX. p. 397.) 

Lycophr. 1889. 
(Cf. Schol. ad loc. Steph. Byz. v. Moifwiie.) 

It is well known that the Athenians especially 
prided themselves on the great antiquity of their 
race, and their vanity indulged itself in the hyper- 
bolical assertion of being sprung from the earth, 
universal parent of all things. 

T 3 
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ihal ^ac* rcig auro^iovug 

£uR. Ion. 589. 

(Cf. Isocr. Paneg. Demosth. Fun. Orat. Plat. Me- 
nex. Menand. Rhet. I. 15.) By this expression we 
are probably to understand that they were unable 
to name the period when their progenitors first set- 
tled in the country of which they had so long re- 
tained possession; and assuredly the silence of all 
ancient writers on the subject of their origin must 
be considered as a corroboration of the antiquity to 
which they laid claim.. Thucydides contents him- 
self with saying that Attica, in consequence of the 
poverty of its soil, never changed its inliabitaQts. 
(I. 2.) But wfco were these in the first in^ance? 
Herodotus asserts, that, when the Pelasgi prevailed 
in Greece, the Athenians, then named Cranai, fbrmed 
part of that widely diffused race; under Cecrops 
they were called Gecropidae, and it was not till the 
reign of Erechtheus that they assumed the appel* 
lation by which they are now known in hi^ory. 
(VIII. 44. Cf. Scymn. Cb. v. 5$S. Eustath. ad EKc 
nys. Perieg. v. 423.) This account would make 
Cranaus, from whom the name of Cranaus is said to 
be derived, anterior to Cecrops, whereas Strabo, (IX. 
p. 397.) Pausanias, (Atlic. 2.) and ApoUodorus, (III. 
14, 5.) regard the latter hero as the more ancient of 
the two; and yet ApoUodorus terms Cranaus av- 
Tox6cov, as well as Cecrops. Isocrates also seems to con- 
firm the opinion of Herodotus. (Orat. Panath.) Upon 
the whole then I have no hesitation in pceferring 
the aocount c^ that historian, since the very &ct of 
Cecrops having introduced a greater degree of civi- 
lization among the Athenians would lead us to afr* 
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9ign a less remote period to his reign. It is Agreed 
on all sides that he was the first to coll6ct his scat* 
tered subjects^ harassed bj the incursions of the 
Aones, Cares, and other neighbouring barbarians^ 
and to establish them in townships or districts. (Phi- 
lochor. ap. Strab. IX. p. 897. Plut. Vit. Thes,) Pau- 
sanias intimates that there were two princes of this 
name, (Attic. 5.) but we have no further evidence 
in support of this fact. 

It has been asserted also that Cecrops was not a 
native of Greece, but that he came from Sais in 
JSgypt, whence he imported the worship of Neith, 
a goddess of that country, who thus became known 
to the Greeks under the name of Athena, or Mi- 
nerva. Let it be observed, however, that this state- 
ment rests only on the testimony of such late writers 
as Suidas, Tzetzes, and the Scholiast to Aristopba- 
aes; and though earlier and far more re^)ectaUe 
authors seem to establish the &ct of the worship of 
Minerva being derived from Sais, (Plat. Tim. Diod. 
Sic. I. 25.) it will not follow from thence that Ce- 
crops was m j£g3rptian. Herodotus certainly in- 
forms us that the Pelasgi borrowed the names of 
their gods from -Egypt, (II. 51.) and why then 
may we not suppose that Cecrops was a Pelasgian 
chief? assuredly the form of his name, like those of 
Di*7ops, Dolops, Mopsops, Ellq)s, and many others 
of that very early age is truly Grecian ; and this is 
perhaps a safer criterion than the assertions of late 
scholiasts and grammmians*. But whoever Cecrops 

* Mr. Mitfon), howerer, io and he quotes sevtral modern 

his Grecian History is inclined writers who are of the same 

to give implicit credit to the opinion. T. I. c. 1. p. 53. 

l^gjiptian <Higia of Cecrops, 8vo. 

T 4 
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was, it seems universallj adLnowle<]^ed, that Athens, 
under the name of Cecropia, was indebted to him 
for her foundation and earliest pditical institutions : 

Aurov T^ oyoxra, %a7^a xXeivov Alyio^ 

Kigas^ TraXamf Kffxpor/a^ olxr^rogas. 

EUE. SUPPL. 

hence also the whole of Attica was at one time 
called Cecropia, (Eur. Hipp. 84. Ion. 1571- Apol- 
lod. III. 14, 1. Plm. IV. 70 and the Athenians Ce- 
ropidae : 

03 xaXXivixooi Ktxpoirl^otg'lifjx* kyoo, 

Eur. Phobn. 862. 

Taunjv SmpiTf Ktxpovl^aig xoivco Sopi. Ion. 296. 

Homer makes no mention of Cecrops, but seems 
rather to ascribe the foundation of Athens to the 
earthbom Erechtheus, whom other writers name 
Erichthonius : 

Oi y fl!f * 'A$viva§ eI%ov, ffuxr/ftiyoy irroXMpov^ 
A^fiuov 'Ept^in^S fJi^eyaXfiToposj ov %ot 'Air^vifi " 
0p«\J/f, Aiof dwyanjg, rixi hi J^ilBwpos "Apoupoi, 

*Rv$ih /*fv TavpOKTi xoit upveiolg Ixiovia^ 

Kougoi *A9)jva/cov, frepneXKofjiiviov evtatrroov, II. B. 647. 

'""Hi apa ^(jm^off o^f/Sij yXoujxa^vis 'Atf^wj 

XlovToy Iw ciTp6ytTor X/wt hi 2x«g«i1«' igaruv^v' 

"IxsTO $* l( Mapaiaova^ xa) wpu&ymoLV 'Afi^fijv, 

AOvs 8* 'Epep^fl^o^ wuxivov 8o)diov. Od. H. 81. 

Agreeably to this statement Herodotus affirms that 
it was not tUl the reign of Erechtheus that his sub- 
jects took the name of Athenians. (VIII. 44.) I 
pass over the reigns of Amphictyon, Pandion^ and 
jEgeus, since they appertain rather to mythology 
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than history; and it is only fix>m Theseus, the son 
of the latter, though he too belongs doubtless to the 
heroic age, that the political existence of Athens 
begins to assume a more definite character. Attica, 
which, according to the arrangement introduced by 
Cecrops, was divided into twelve small districts, in- 
dependent of each other, and therefore constituting 
a weak and ineftcient state, received a new and far 
better form o£ government under the direction of 
this wise and energetic prince. He abolished all 
subordinate magistrates and courts of justice through- 
out the several districts of Attica, and concentrated 
the whole of the legislative and judicial power into 
one focus. Athens thus became the seat of empire 
and commerce, for which it was so well calculated 
from its advantageous position. Theseus, in order 
to strengthen the civil bond of union by which his 
subjects were now united, further established a reli- 
gious festival, named Panathenaea, in honour of Mi- 
nerva, which was celebrated in the capital, and be- 
came the means of bringing together all the inha- 
bitants of Attica at one stated period of the year. 
(Thuc. II. 15. Plut. Thes. Xenoph. Cyn. 1. Strab. 
IX. p. 397.) Thus Athens, though possessing a ter- 
ritory far inferior in extent and fertility to Thes- 
saly, Boeotia^ and many of the Peloponnesian states, 
through the judicious measures adopted by Theseus, 
became at this early period one of the chief powers 
of Greece, surpassing aU the rest in civilization and 
refinement. (Thuc. 1. 6.) The successor of this prince 
was Menestheus, who commanded the Athenians at 
the si^e of Troy, and is celebrated by Homer as 
the best tactician of the age : 
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Ko<rfbiJ0'ai iWvot/f re xa) avipas aa-TrthMTa;, II. B. 552. 
ESf* uiov n«Tffioo, M^wo-^M tA^^mtvov^ 

So0cietimes the poet desigoates the Atheaittns by 
the name of lonians : 

"JLtAol Ss Boiavo), xal 'Uom^ l;u«x^'coyff^ II. N. 685. 
This appellation was derived, as it b said, from I01I5 
the grandson of Hdlen, and was more usually ap- 
plied to the great Hellenic family, c^ which they 
only filmed a part. (ThM; III. 104. Herod. I. 143. 
8trab. IX. p. 891.) 

The line of Athenian monarchs terminates with 
Codrus, the son of Melanthos, a Messenian chief, 
whose services in war had procured for him die 
throne of Athens ; and thenceforward the govern* 
ment of chief magistrates^ named Archons, was 
adopted. Medon, the son of Codrus, first assumed 
that office, which lasted for life ; while his brotheci, 
Androclus and Neleus, were appointed to establish 
in Asia Minor a colony, which extended the name 
of Ionia to the shores of that rich and fertile 
country, B. C. 1044. (Herod. I. 142. Thuc I. 12L 
Pausan. Aeh. 2. Strab. XIV. pw.632.) The success 
sion of perpetoal archons lasted for 315 years, ter<* 
minating with Alcmseon, tl^ thirteenth from^ Ale* 
don. On his death it was ckcreed that the ou^* 
stracy should be held for ten years only; after it 
had been enjoyed, however, under this limitatioahy 
six archons, another change was efiected, by whick 
the period was reduced to (me year, the number «f 
magistrates being then raised to nine. Of these th€ 
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first was properly the archon, or, as he mos some- 
times called) epoBymus; the. second was distiu- 
guished by the title of king, and presided more 
especially over religious matters, while the archon 
^ponymus undei^ook to discharge the civil fiinc* 
tions of the state. The third archon, aft his name 
of potemarch implies, had the sde management of 
military affairs, and the supreme command when 
the army took the field. The remaining six, who 
were distinguished by the title of thesmothetae, like 
the praetors at Rome, watched over the administra- 
tion of justice, and pronounced judgment in all 
causes o£ a criminal nature. The pow^ of making 
kws was vested in the ass^nUy of the people, con^ 
vdced by the council of archons, who might fro* 
perly be said to constitute the ^cecutive govern^ 
ment. The laws of Draco, which were not long 
after introduced, are sui^)06ed to have been directed 
solely to the ipiprovement of the penal code at 
Athens, but their excessive severity appears to have 
rendered them of little avail in removing the evil9 
which they were designed to remedy. Discontent 
and discord increased, and Athens had become a 
prey to faction, when Solon appeared, by whose su« 
perior wisdom in legislation peace and tranquillity 
were restored to the state. Having first relieved 
that portion of the population most burdened with 
penury and del^ by new financial arrangemients, 
and repealed the l^ws of Draco, he imx^eeded to 
institute a new classification of all the inhabitaiits 
of Attica, subordinate however to the old division 
into four tribes, estabGshed und^ the d(MBinion of 
kings. Each tribe was now divided into thi^ 
curiae, and each curia again into thirty fisimilies* 
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This arrangement, it should be observed, was quite 
distinct from that of the tribes into demi or villages, 
which was rather a local than a political distinction. 
Again, Solon instituted a census of the whole popu- 
lation of Attica, by which it was divided into four 
classes, thg three first of which were made up of 
those citizens who possessed a certain income, and 
from which alone the annual magistrates and officers 
of the state could be chosen. Of these the first class 
was composed of such persons as possessed a revenue 
arising from land produce of 500 Attic medimni, 
the second of 300, the third of between two and 
three hundred. The military service of the twt) first 
classes was confined to the cavalry, and each indi- 
vidual was expected to maintain a horse at his own 
expense; hence the name of 'ImreTff which is^ fre- 
quently assigned to them. The third class, who 
were designated as Zeugites, were obliged to serve 
as heavy-armed infantry, or ovkTrai, for which pur- 
pose they were bound to furnish themselves with 
the necessary arms and accoutrements. The re- 
maining citizens, whose revenue fell short of 200 
medimni, were included in the fourth dass, under 
the name of thetes, and were called upon to serve 
either the army or fleet as occasion required. The 
right of election belonged to all in common, as well 
as a free and equal vote in the general assembly of 
the people ; and as the fourth class was by far the 
most numerous, this privilege produced a decided 
preponderance in favour of the democratic party. 
Solon next formed a council, consisting at first of 
four hundred members, which was subsequently 
raised to five hundred, under which name it is 
better known in history. The individuals who com- 
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posed this assembly were to be chosen by lot ; they 
were bound also to submit to a rigid sonitiny of 
their previous conduct and character on the part g£ 
the electors. When the tribes had been increased 
to ten, each furnished fifty members to the coundlj 
and these for the space of thirty-five days assumed 
in turn the title and ofiice of prytanes, or presidents 
of the council. It was the chief business of this 
state assembly to discuss and propose measures, 
which afterwards became subjects of debate, and 
W€3ce approved or rejected in the general meeting 
of the peojde. The business of the latter assembly 
was regulated in some degree by the superintendence 
of nine Proedri, one of whom was called Epistates, 
or president ; besides these,^ there were eleven officers, 
named nomophylaces, or guardians of the laws, 
whose office was to point out to the assembly what- 
soever might have a tendency to subvert the con- 
stitution and existing laws. 

Solon fully restored to its former pbwer the an- 
cient court of Areopagus, and in some instances 
even increased it : hence he is said by some to have 
been the founder of this tribunal, the members of 
which were chosen from those who had served the 
office of archon without reproach : when elected, 
they retained their functions for life. 

The jurisdiction of this court appears to have 
been partly of a judicial and partly of a censorial 
nature. It took especial cognizance of capital of-* 
fences ; and its authority exceeded in some cases even 
that of the popular assembly, since it possessed the 
power of pardoning or condemning those on whom 
the people had passed a contrary sentence. The 
Areopagus presided over the morality, industry,^ and 
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good ctedttct <tf all the members of the state ; bat 
its vigikince waft tneire particulaHy directed to the 
education of the youthful member^ of the comma- 
tiity, all parents being compelled by its authority to 
educate their children in a manner suited to their 
condition in society^. Such were the principal fea- 
tures of the new i^egulations and legislative etiact^ 
menti framed by Solon ; under which Athens might 
have risen to prosperity and greatness, had not the 
baneful influence of tyrauny, as it were, checked in 
the germ the prospect of that rich harvest which the 
Athenian sage might have hoped to reap firom hid 
prudent and well-digested plans. Attica was at 
this time divided into two parties, that of the mari^ 
time county, headed by Megacles, chief of the Alc- 
maemiid family, and that of the plains, commanded 
by Lycurgus, son of Airistolaides. The ambitious 
Pisistratus took adtantage of this fttate of affairs to 
place himself at the head of a third division, com- 
posed of the inhabitants of the highlands, and, hav- 
ing imposed upon the credulity of the people by a 
fdgned story of an attack made tipon him by bis 
adversaries, from which he narrowly escaped with 
his life, obtained a body guard, and seized upon the 
citadel. Athens was thus deprived of its liberty, 
and Pi^tratus became the tyrant or sovereign of 
his country. (Herod. I. 39. Hut. Vit. Solon.) We 
are assured, however, that he efftected no change iit 
the constitution formed by Sdlon ; the same magi- 
strates, councils, and courts of judicature were at 
least nominally, if not effectually retained, and the 

** The above slight sketch of Ubbo Emmius and Potter, to 
the Athenian republican con- whom the reader must be re- 
stittitioD is chiefly taken from ferred for autherities. 
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AtheDians themselves are said to have been so well 
pleased with the usurper's rule^ that all the argu- 
ments and entreaties of Solon were in^ectual in 
rousing them to attempt the recovery of their li^ 
berty. (Plut. et Tkog. Laert. Vit. Solon.) 

After the (teath at this great legislator, Pisistratus 
experienced a temporary reverse^ and was banished 
from Athens in consequence of Megacles and Ly-* 
curgus, the leaders of the two other Actions, having 
united against him. Not long after, however, a re- 
conciliation took place with Megacles, and by his 
assistance he was enaUed to return to the dty, 
where he was received with acdamations, and re- 
instated in all his power. (Herod. I. 60.) But on 
a second quarrel with that individual, whose daiq^h- 
ter he had married, and had treated, as it is said, 
with disrespect, Pisistratus was again compelled to 
leave his country, and retire to Eubosa: there he 
remained for ten years, during which time he em^ 
ployed himself in forming alliances and connections 
with different states, especially Thebes and Argos, 
l^ which he was enabled to raise a force sufficient 
to overpower his adversaries, and to recover his lost 
dominion, which he now retained for the remainder 
(d his life, having conciliated the esteem and favour 
of all parties by the mildness and wisdom of his 
administration, which in many instances might be 
considered as highly beneficial to his country. (Pint, 
de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 551.) 

His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeeded ap- 
parently without opposition to the power and in- 
fluence so long enjoyed by their &ther, and which 
they now shared between them. Hipparchus is stated 
by Plato to have been the eldest of the brothers. 
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while Thucydides affirms that he was the youngest. 
Herodotus calls him the brother of the tyrant Hip- 
pias. (Plut. Hipparch. Thuc. I. 20. VI. 54. Herod. 
V. 55.) He possessed many of his father's virtues^ 
and^ like him, was a great patron of science and li- 
terature. Hippias also was diligent and assiduous 
in the administration of affairs, and in watching 
over the interests of the state. Thucydides com- 
mends both for the encouragement they held out to 
every kind of moral and intellectual improvement; 
(IV. 54. Plut. Hipparch. JElian. Var. Hist. VIII. 2.) 
Herodotus, however, affirms that their government 
was decidedly a tyranny, though he allows that its 
severity and restraint upon liberty increased much 
more after the death of Hipparchus, which, as is 
well known, occurred by the hands of Harmodiud 
and Aristogeiton, though the motives and circum-^ 
stances of the act are variously reported by th6 
writers of antiquity. (Herod. V. 55. Thuc. VI. 54. 
Plut. Hipparch. Aristot. Polit. V. 10. Pausan. Attic. 
23.) 

Not long after this event, the Lacedaemonians, at 
the instigation of the oracle of Delphi, over which 
the Alcmaeonidae exercised considerable influence, 
invaded Attica for the purpose of expelling the fa- 
roily of Pisistratus. Hippias, however, secure within 
the walls of Athens, would have braved all the at- 
tacks of the enemy, if his own children, and those 
of his kinsmen, had not accidentally fallen into their 
hands. It was this unforeseen accident which com- 
pelled Hippias to sui^render Athens to Cleomenes 
king of Sparta, and to evacuate its territory. He 
himself retired to Sigeium, which had been fdr some 
time in the possession of his fanrily. (Hert)d. V. 65^) 
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Athene wn now fukored to. iQde{Midmcie, but 
mnttifled slill i| prey ita civil Haatmsioos. At tht 
head <tf one pMty was Cleistbtnefl^ dnef of tbe Alcr 
voemiid family, wl^ always fisiro^red the demoeroicj^ 
9mA had toit that purpose caused the tribes^ to be 
iacreased £mp» fiofur to ten ; wfiite the other, whidi 
n^bt be oafied the amtoattticsA iB^otioTk^ was led 
1^ Isagows» wie was openly suf^Meted by CSeoiae-r 
pea and the LacedonKmians. By their aid Isagora^ 
obtaiBad a t ^ spopiry advantage efver hia a^ersaiy^ 
aad forced h«n te withdraw fvem the ci(^; biit 
when Cleonenes paeceeded to bumwh several Athe- 
giaa fiumlies^ aad oven to afaeiish the council of Five 
Hvodred, a tumult was vaificdi which ended in his 
beiiig compelled to evaosate the Attic territory with 
hk Spartan fbUowevs, together with Isagaras^ leant* 
ng Qelakhenca attd the Akmsrandie in (|uiei peak- 
session of the influence and authority which had 
been the object of their contention. (Herod V. 6& 
et seq.) iSrom this period Herodotm dates the 
GOBunencement of aU the greatness oi Athens. The 
eiiei^pes g£ the republic, which had so long lain dpr- 
mant^ were now suddenty called forUi^ upon finding 
itself thr^tened on one side by an irruption of the 
Laocdsemonians and tl^r allies, headed l^* Cteome* 
nes, who thirsted for vengeance; cm another by tb^ 
Baeotiaas ; and, lastly, by the Chalcidians of Ciuhoea. 
I'ertunate^ the representatians of the Corintbwiif 
sappoated by Den^aratus, the oetteague ef CSeo^Aenes^ 
induced the ^laitens to wifthdcaw, which left the 
Athenffl^a at liberty to turn their arms against the 
Bcsflkiana, whom they defieated in battle ; fhra, cros^- 
xDg Qirer into Buboea on the san»g day, they ncanquyir- 
edthe Chalcidians, and occupied their, t^fritcwy wilh 

VOL. II. u 
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four thousand Athenian citizens. (Herod. V. 7. 8^) 
It was at this juncture that Aristagoras arrived at 
Athens to solicit the aid of the republic in behalf of 
the Ionian colonies, then in an open stiEite of revest 
against the Persian monarch. He succeeded in ob* 
taining for this purpose twenty gaUejs^ whidi, as 
Herodotus emphaticaHj observes, proved tine occa^ 
sion of that destructive war which afterwards arose 
between the Greeks and Persians. (Herod. V. 97.) 
The burning of Sardis was the only exploit in whidi 
the Athenians contributed to the support of the 
Ionian cause, being soon after driven back to their 
ships by the superior forces of the enemy, and CMn- 
pelled to retmbark with loss. (Herod. V. 102.) When 
Darius had effectually quelled the revolt in Ionia, 
and the other provinces of Asia Minor, he directed 
all his thoughts to avenge this fli^rant aggression 
on the part of the Athenians and Erd;rians. An 
immense armament was in consequence fitted out, 
under the command of Datis and Artaphemes, with 
orders from the Persian king to destroy the offeiHi- 
ing cities, and to bring away their inhabitants in 
chains. The fleet accordingly sailed from Ionia, and, 
having, during its passage through the Mgeean, re- 
duced the Cydades under the dominion of Darius, 
arrived off the coast of Euboea. Eretria, after a 
resistance of some days, fell into the hands of the 
Persians^ who, afl?er burning the temptes, and re- 
ducing the inhabitants to slavery, crossed over to 
the coast of Attica, and disembarked their troops 
at Marathon, under the direction of Hippias, who 
accompanied the expedition, with a view of r^ain- 
ing, through the powerful intervention of Darius, 
the sovereignty of his native city. These hopes 
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were however rendered vain by the sjdendid victory 
of Marathon, which miwt ever stand unrivalled in 
the annals of history for the daring and patriotic 
courage which urged to liie enterprise^ and the spirit 
and prowess with which it was achieved. This bril- 
liant success obtained by the Athenians not only 
served to rescue their dty from all dread of the in- 
vaders, but set an exampte to Greece, which was 
not fiorgotten in the momentous struggle in which 
it was soon after engaged with the more formidable 
armament of Xerxes. (Herod. VI. 119.) But the 
conduct of the Athenians towards their general Mil- 
tiades, who led them to battle and victory on that 
great day, must ever tarnish the fame they then so 
justly acquired : this trait, together with others of 
a similar nature, compels us to form a very unfa- 
vourable estimate of the character of that people in 
regard to generous feelings and gi*atitude for ser- 
vices received. (Herod. VI. 132. Com. Nep. Vit. 
Miltiad.) The preparations made by Xerxes to ef- 
fect the complete subjugation of Greece, soon called 
for fVesfa exartions on the part of Athens. The at- 
tention of the state was now, by the able advice of 
Themistocles, more especially directed to naval af- 
fiiirs, in which they had as yet but littlie experience. 
The only power they had hitherto been engaged 
with in maritime warfare was the small island of 
iEgina, whose fleets had on more than one occasion 
obtained decisive advantages over the less Wilfully 
directed galleys of Athens. In order to cope with 
this enemy, Themistocles, who had risen to consi- 
derable distinction among his countrymen, proposed 
that the sums arising from the silver mines of Lau- 
rium should be appropriated to the construction of 
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900 trireaaes ; and this laen^Mre^ which had been 
approved of and carried into esiecution^ proved te 
fact th(( safeguard of (>reece» mnce the fleet c^ 
Athens becanje the rallying point around which aH 
the maritime forces of the country assembled. H«t 
rddotus indeed plainly dedaret^ that, had it not been 
for Athens, Greece must have been lost, since na 
ai^mpt would have beaa piade to oppose the eneiny 
by sea, if that republic had not set sudb a noUe 
erample to the other static. Next to the gods» 
therefore, it is to the Athenians, says the histcniaQ* 
that the defeat of the P^*sian monarch must be at*p 
tributed. (VII. 139.) How much this victory vaa 
owing to the great talents and energy of Themistci* 
des is well known, both from the unanimous xroioe 
of the confederate Greeks, who awarded to him the 
palm of merit, and from the peculiar honours ber 
stowed upon him by the Lacedaemonians. (Herod, 
yill. 123.) Well therefore might an Athenian am- 
bassador boast, in addressing a Peloponnesian as- 
sembly, that they had furnished three of the most 
^sential requisites for the victory of Salamis : tbe 
greatest number of ships ; the readiest zeat and cour 
rage ; and Themistocles, who might be fairly said to 
he the chief instrument of their succ^s. (Thi^ L 
73.) Nor was their conduct less noble and magna- 
nimous, when urged by Mardonius to submit to Hie 
powerful army under his command, upon terms suf- 
ficiently advantageous apd honcMirahle to all but Umk 
conquerors of Salamis. Notwithstanding tbe littfl^ 
hope they possessed of making any effectual der 
fence, or of obtaining aid from the rest of Gmece^ 
they boldly answered the Persian, that as long as 
the sun proceeded on the same course, they would 
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t^rer doitie to anj arrangement with Xentea^ buti 
reljring on the assistanoe of their gods and heroei^ 
Whose temples and images he had ptofaned and 
bumt^ would persist in avenging their wrbngs and 
resistking his aggressions. (Herod. VIII. 148.) 

Compelled once more to abdndon their city, tb^ 
retired to Salamis, Wh^re they again rejected the 
last offers of Mardonius^ and from whence they sub- 
ttiitted to behold the total destruction of whatever 
buildings either sacred or profane had been spared 
by Xerxes in the former capture of Athens. (Herod. 
IX. 13.) But the day of retribution came, and the 
victories of Plat^a and Mycale added fresh glory to 
that which had already been so plentifully earned 
by the Athenian soldiers. The last of these En- 
gagements wrested the Ionian colonies from the 
grasp of Persia ; and by the exertions of the confe- 
derate fleet, led by the Athenians, the islands and 
the cities of the Hellespont soon recovered their 
fk^edom. (Herod. IX.) The supineness of the La^ 
ceda^monians in abandoning to the Athenians thE 
fmal prosecution and termination of the war, toge- 
ther with the zeal and perseverance of th6 latter, 
are justly looked upon by Thucydides as having 
paved the way f(»r their subsequent maritime ascen- 
dency. (I. 76. et seq.) A naval confederacy wfes 
Ibnhed, o£ whieh Athens natilrally took the kad, 
for mutual defente and protection against the com- 
mon enemy ; and an annual sum was agreed to be 
raiaed throughout the different aUied states for the 
purposes of war ; a certain contingent in men and 
ships was also to be furnished by eadi island or ne- 
pubUc ; and, ds in process of time the latter service 
became iricsome and oppressive to the listless islanders 
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and lonians, they preferred commuting their quota 
of galleys and sailors into one of money, and thus 
became in fact the tributaries of Athens, instead (£ 
independent associates and allies. (Thuc. I. 96. et 
seq.) Hence arose also that powerful dominion 
which awakened at length the jealousy of the Lace- 
daemonians^ and finally led to the desperate struggle 
for ascendency between the two states^ usually termed 
the Peloponnesian war. Fdlowing Thucydides in 
his rapid but most instructive sketch of the events 
which intervened between the conclusion of the his- 
tory of Herodotus and the commencement of his 
own, we view Athens, by the masterly policy and 
counsels of Themistocles, effectually baffling the art- 
ful designs and machinations of Sparta to check its 
restoration, and proudly rising from a ruined and 
defenceless state to one of strength and importance. 
This was the last, and perhaps the most beneficial 
service which that great man was enabled to render 
to his country. (Thuc. I. 89. et seq.) By the var 
lour and able conduct of Cimon the Persians were 
driven from the Thracian Chersonnese» and van- 
quished by sea and land near the river Eurymedon 
in CiUda. (Thuc. I. 100. Plut. Vit. Cimon.) The 
Naxians, who attempted to detach themselves fitmi 
the confederacy, were besieged, and compelled to 
surrender, and thus became subject to Athens. Tba- 
sus was in like manner conquered. (Thuc. I. 99* et 
seq.) Eion, on the Strymon, was also taken, and a 
colony established in the country of the Edones. 
The failure of the expedition undertaken to support 
the rebel Inarus in Egypt, was the only intariip- 
tion to this series of successes. The loss of tte 
Athenian fleet on that occasion was however after- 
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wards compensated by a compl^ie victory gained over 
the iEginetans, their early rivals, which led to the 
final mibjugaticm of die island The Ciorinthians to(^ 
in an attempt to make a division in favour of .^llgina, 
were routed with ccmsideraUe loss. (Thuc. I. 102. 
et seq.) The Athenians, Uioug^ defeated at Tana- 
gra in a general engagement with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, were completely successful against the Boe- 
otians at (Eoofhytasy under the a>mmand of Myro- 
nides, which victories placed the whole of the 
enemy's territory for a time at their disposal. (Thuc. 
I. 108.) Naupactus was now wrested from the Lo- 
cri Ozolae, and received a colony of the Messenians, 
who had capitulated at Ithome ; and Delphi, which 
had been alienated from the Phocians by a decree 
of the Lacedaemonians, was restored by force of 
arms to that people. (Thuc. I. 112.) The Athenian 
republic may be looked upon as having at this pe- 
riod attained the summit of its power and influence 
in Greece, as its sway extended over Boeotia, Pho- 
cis, Megaris, and Locris ; all Euboea, and the islands 
of the Mgddan, with scarcely any exception, owned 
its authority. The cities of Aria Minor, of the Hel- 
lespont and Chersonnese, h^ long been tributary, 
and, tof^her with the mines of Thasus and Thrace, 
{H'oved the most valuable source of revenue to the 
commonwealth. 

Under the administration of Pericles, who. was 
lefit without a rival by the death of Cimon, the 
energies of the Athenian government were fully de- 
veloped, without giving occasion to those excesses 
which so often arise where the democratical prin- 
ciple is carried to its height ; but this result is solely 
to be attributed to his superior management, and 
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the MiieBoe Ike exeidned ofet tkt mmis dF in 
cotnttfaieu hf tfae superiority of Ms geniii^ and 
tal^ntiw Such \vbs th^ art witli trfafek he gowdnuA 
tUxB ^Me and tuifaiknt tKipulue of Athols, that^ 
#hen seeming to boir to ilie sovereignty of the 
people, he in ftct retained att the power in his own 
hancb, and really led, Idien he only appeared to foU 
low. As during his administration AUiens had be^ 
oome the most powerful state in Greece, so was it 
feAdened by his iliste and magnificence the fairest 
of cities^ and its iilhilbitants the most refined and 
civilized people of the ancient world His disii^nv- 
ing mind foresaw the only danger which tht^eatened 
the prosperity of his country. He Silt that Athens 
could only be great and powerflil to a certain ex*- 
tent, and that extent he was awwre it had already 
reached. From the Peloponnesian confedmicy he 
apprehended no serious eril, but he dreaded rather 
the ambitious views of tte Athenians, and their 
thirst for universal etniMTe, which nature had dei- 
nied to them. Perides, now perdeiving ^at war 
was inevitlible, prepared his feUow-citieens fot the 
^ruggte in which they were about to be engi^;ed, 
and, after laying befbre them the exttot oi theilr 
resources, assured them they must finally prove "f'm- 
torious, if they avoided all eonflict with the enen^ 
by land, and were careful to preserve the empire of 
the sea, t^r proper element. (ThUc. I. 40. M i^.) 
At this period, according to his own statement, thk 
annual revenue of Atl^ns amounted to 600 takmte 
firom their tributary states alone. In addition to 
which, tiiere was in the treasury the sum of 6000 
tulents of silver in coined money, and about 500 
talents of uncoined gold and silver, which might, kt 
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&me of necessity, be cdkoted from public and |»i^ 
vate oflferings, and from the spoils taken from the 
Biiedes. The statoe of Minenra, which was cased 
in solid gold, could also fiirnish forty talents weight 
of that metal, the value of which may be estimated 
at more than 150,000 pounds sterling of our money. 
The military force of the republic consisted of 
13,000 heavy-armed soldiers ready for active service^ 
besides iQfiOO who were to be employed in man- 
ning the walls of the city, and in the defence of the 
different finrtresses throughout Attica. The cavalry 
amounted to 1200 horsemen ; there were also 1600 
bowmen. Who fought on foot. Of ships they had 
300 triremies fully equipped and fit for sea. Slich 
were the resources of the commonwealth at th^ 
omiBlisncement of the war, (Thuc. II. 18*) which 
Was hastened by the alliance of Athens with Cott 
eyra, and the i^'etended injury sustained by tiie 
Corinthiatas in regard to Potidsea ; but thiese events 
mfe justly conudered by the great cotemporary hiSr 
iorian as being rather {Pretexts for the jealousy t^ 
the Lacedsemoniaos, than the real causes of hosti- 
lity. (Thuc. II. 118.) Attica, as Pericles had pre* 
dieted, was soon invaded by a numerous Pelpponne- 
ttan army; and the Athenians^ who beheldoftvip 
tlmr wal^ the ravages committed by the enemy, 
w^i^ loud in their complaints against Pericles for 
restrainii^ their impetuosity and thirst for ven^* 
geance. The phgue, with all its horrors, w^s soon 
added to the evils of war, and increased its cfiilami^ 
ties in a tenfold degree. The Athenians in their 
distress would ^dly have submitted to the enetny^ 
hat the firmness of Pmcles, who, conscious of his 
integrity and the wisdom of his plans, braved all 
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the fierceness of their anger; preserved the state 
in that hour of peril. This consummate statesman 
was cut off in the midst of his glorious career^ and 
in the prime of life, by the pestilent disorder which 
desolated Athens ; but he had the consolation of bid^ 
ding farewell to his country while its Iwnmir was 
yet unsuUied, and with the cheering hope of ultimate 
success and victory. 

In vain did the Feloponnesians repeat their at- 
tacks; they could neither shake the constancy of 
the Athenians, nor detach any of their allies or de- 
pendants from their allegiance. The Athenian gal- 
leys, in return, laid waste the Peloponnesian coasts, 
and often succeeded in routing parties of the inha- 
bitants who were sent out to oppose them. The ^)ar- 
tans, it is true, effected the destruction of Plataea^ 
but they met with signal defeats in Acamania and 
Amphilochia; and in the Crissaean gulf their attempts 
to cope with the more experienced fleets of the rival 
city were attended with no better success. (Thuc. 
II. et III.) These repeated disasters, added to those 
of a later period at Pylos and in the island of Spha- 
cteria, decidedly turned the scale of war against them, 
and they were at length forced to sue for peace. 
(Hbbc IV.) Although the valour and success of 
Brasidas, and the defeat of the Athenians in Boeotia, 
restored in some degree the balance between these 
two contending powers, the Spartans gained no 
ground in their great object of crushing, or, at least, 
humbling their powerful rival, for, if we except Am- 
phipolts and some of the Chalcidic towns, Athens 
had not lost a single dependency, but seemed rather 
to have established her empire more firmly by the 
conflict. (Thuc. IV. et V.) 
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While l^wrta was involved in a fresh war with 
its former allies and dependants, the Eleans and 
Mantineans now leagued with Argos ; Athens, herself 
contributing but a small force to the formidable coa^ 
lition she had created, enjojred a perfect state of 
tranquillity and repose, which soon repaired the losses 
occasioned bv war and disease. The gigantic pro- 
jects of conquest, however, with which Alcibiades, 
now rising to eminence and fame in the republic, in- 
flamed the minds of his countrymen, led them to re- 
new a war which might still have terminated fa- 
vourably, had they adhered to the policy recom- 
mended by Pericles and Nicias. But Sicily proved 
a rock against which their resources and efforts were 
fruitlessly expended. And Sparta, who furnished 
but a commander and a handful of men for the dcr 
fence of Syracuse, soon beheld her antagonist re* 
duced by a series of unparalleled misfortunes to a 
state of the utmost distress, and weakness. 

The accustomed procrastination of the Spartans, 
and the timid policy to which they ever adhered, 
alone preserved Athens in this critical moment, (h* 
at least. retarded her downfall. Time was allowed 
for her citizens to recover from the panic and con- 
sternation occasioned by the news of the Sicilian 
disaster, and, instead of viewing the hostile fleets, as 
they had anticipated, ravaging their coasts and 
blockading the Piraeus, they were enabled still to 
dispute the empire of the sea, and to preserve the 
most valuable of their dependencies. (Thuc. VIII.) 
Alcibiades, whose exile had proved so injurious to 
his country, since it was to his counsels alone that 
the successes of her enemies are to be. attributed, 
now interposed in her behalf, and by his intrigues 
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prevented the Persian ^tmp, Tissat^ernes, from 
placing at the disposal of the Spartati admital that 
superiority of force which tnust at once have tertnl- 
nated the war by the complete qverthrow of th^ 
Athenian republic. (Thuc. VIII.) 

The temporary revolution which was efltected at 
Athens by his contrivance also, and which placed 
the state at variance with the fleet and tottiy sta- 
tioned at Samos, affbrded him another opportunity 
of retideriiig a real service to his country by mode- 
rating the violence and animosity of the latter. 
(Thuc. VIII.) The victory of Cynossema and the 
subsequent successes of Alcibiades, now elected to 
the chief command bf the fotces of his country, oiice 
more restored Athens to the command of the sea, 
and, had she reposed that confidence in the talents 
of her g^eral which they deserved, and her necessi- 
ties required, the efforts of Sparta and the gold of 
Persia might have proved unavailing. But the se* 
cond exile of Alcibiades, and still mote the iniqui- 
tous sentence whkh cohdeititied to death the gene- 
rals who fought ^nd conquered at Arginusae, sealed 
the rUiti of Athens, and the battle of Mgos Potamoi 
at length terminated a contest which had been cai^ 
ried on with scarcely any intermission, during a pe- 
riod of twerity-sev^n years, with a spirit and animo- 
isity unpar^eled in the annals of warfare. Peace 
was now granted to the Athenians, on (Condition 
that theii" lobg Walls should be demolished, their 
ships of war given up to the victors, with the excep- 
tion of twelve, that they should recall all their exiles, 
and take part in all the Lacedaetnoiiian expeditions. 
(Xen. HeU. II.) The tyranny of the Thirty, esta- 
bli£di]^ and upheld by Sparta, completed the tniser- 
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able degradati(Hi-to which Athens was now reduced ; 
her most illustrious citizens were put to death, or 
fcffced to Ay, and cruelty and iniquity seemed to 
hare estaUished their abode in this once flourishing 
city, when the bold enterprise of Thrasybulus crushed 
these oppress<:Mrs of his country, and raised once 
more his native city to independence, if not to her 
fiH*mer rank^ among the states of Greece. (Xen. 
Hdl. II.) 

A formidable coalition was now formed in Greece, 
against the supremacy of the Lacedaemonians, by 
the intrigues and gold of Persia, whose fleet, com- 
manded by Conon, in one decisive victory destroyed 
the Spartan navy, and thus afibrded Athens the 
means o£ again acquiring its former maritime ascen- 
dency. (Xen. Hell. IV. 4, 6. Isocr. Evagor. p. 806.) 
By the influence ef Conon over Pharnabazus, the 
Persian satrap, the long walls of the city were re- 
built, and its doimnion over the islands of the 
JEgsean reestablished. Thus, restored to ' dignity 
and onpiie, we fisd Athens s^iccessfully maintain- 
ing the balance of powet between the contending 
states of Bceotia and Sparta, uBiting her arms with 
either party, as each seemed to require her aod, by 
whidi means both were prevented from becoming 
fonnidaUe to the liberties of Gare^e. Sbe could still 
boast of brave and able commanders, such as Iphi- 
orates, Chalxias, and Timotheus, who maintained 
the feme of their city both by land and sea, and 
rendered its alliance or enmity equally to be desired 
and dreaded. (Hell. IV. V. et VI.) Pressed by the 
BoBotians in Peloponnesus itself, tl^ power of Sparta 
waa now fiist declining, and, after the erection of Me- 
^dopdis, the restoration of Messene, and the defeat 
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of Mantinea, it sunk never to rise again. Boeotia 
lilcewise, which owed all her momentary strength 
and power to the abilities and conduct of Epami* 
nondas, being left by the death of that great com- 
mander without a pilot, soon returned to that ob* 
scurity from which she had but lately emerged. 
Athens was thus left apparently in possession of the 
field, and might perhaps have r^ained that proud 
eminence which she had occupied in the days of her 
greatness, if a more formidable antagonist^ destined 
to be the arbiter of Grreece, had not now entered the 
lists against her. This was Philip of Macedon; 
whose extraordinary talents and rising power soon 
attracted the attention of all Greece. Exhausted ad 
that country was by internal warfare and dvU dis* 
sensions, never was there a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious mind to aim at universal su- 
premacy, than that which now presented itsdf to 
tlie Macedonian king ; but Athens, roused by the 
vehemence and energetic eloquence of Demosthenes, 
alone ventured to oppose this formidable foe, and to 
contend, not for dominion only, but for independence. 
Noble and generous, however, as was the attempt, 
it was destined to prove unsuccessful ; the days of 
Athenian greatness were gone by, the resources of 
the state were impaired, the energy of the govern- 
ment weakened, and Athens possessed neither states- 
men to direct her counsels, nor captains to lead her 
armies to battle. Corruption and the seeds of de- 
cay had already penetrated to the heart of the tree, 
and caused it to wither. Stripped of all her best 
possessions in Thrace and the Ghersonnese, her navy 
gone, and her treasury exhausted, Athens beheld 
the enemy approaching her territory; but the spirit 
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of her citizens was yet unbroken/ arid as the voice 
of Demosth^ies thundered in their ear, hurling 
defiance on the foe, they manfully obeyed their 
country's call, and marched to battle. The day of 
Chseronea decided the fate of Athens ; but still the 
struggle was glorious, and it may be said to shed a 
parting lustre over the fell of the liberties of Greece, 
which thenceforth became enslaved by Macedon. 
The death of Alexander indeed once more roused 
the spirit of the Athenians, and, had they been se- 
conded by the other states, the whole country might 
have been freed from the Macedonian yoke, since it 
is to their exertions that the first brilliant successes 
of the Lamiac war are mainly to be attributed. 
Antipater, however, finally prevailed, and, on the 
termination of hostilities' in Thessaly, advanced to 
Athens, which surrendered without resistance. 

The clemency and conduct of the Macedonian 
general on this occ^ion was worthy of his high cha- 
racter. He is said to have restored the laws of So- 
lon to their ancient form, with such alterations only 
as were calculated to moderate the democratical 
spirit of the constitution. Those who possessed 
more than 2000 drachmae were admitted to vote at 
elections, and were theri^elv^ eligible to the differ- 
ent magistracies ; while those who bad less than 
that sum were considered as turbulent and disor- 
derly persons. Of this description there were about 
22,000, who were allowed to migrate, and withdrew 
to Thrace. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 637.) After the 
death of Antipater an attempt was made by Poly- 
sperchon to restore the constitution to its former 
state, but he was soon expelled from Athens by Cas- 
sander, who formed a nominal alliance with the 
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Athenians, though in iad he held them in conqdete 
subjection by placing a garrison in Munycbia, The 
census of Antipater was then changed to ten OMDasy 
or 1000 drachmae. Cbssander now appoint^ De-' 
metrius Phalereus as chief nu^istrate or goTemop 
of the city, a man of noble birth^ and deseree^^ 
esteemed for his great talents and virtues. He n 
said to have so ingratiated himself with the people 
durii^ his administration, that no less than SOO 
statues were erected in his honour. (Strab. IX. p. 
«98.) 

Demetrius PoHoroetes, then at war with Cassan- 
der^ arrived, howevar, not long after with acousider* 
able fleet off the Piraeus, which he entered without 
resistance, and havii^ issued a prodamation^ in 
which he deck(f ed that his sale object was to restore 
liberty to Athens, he was giseeted wkh acdamatians 
by the people as their ddiverer and benefactor. 
I^atues of gold were voted to him, as well as to fab 
fethev Antigonus, which were placed next to those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, while such as had 
been erected in honour of Demetrius Phalereus, who 
had fled from the city during the tumult, were 
t»*oken in pieces, and he Inmself was condemned to 
death. It was decreed also that two tribes, named 
Antigoneis and Demetrias, should be added to the 
ten already existing. (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 757.) 

But when the good fortune of Demetrius seemed 
to have deserted him and his father Antigonus, who 
lost his life and crown in the battle of Ipsus, the 
Athenians, who had so meanly flattered, now. as 
bas^ and ungratefully abandoned his cause, apd 
refused to admit him within their city. This wai?- 
like prince was soon however in a condftion to be 
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avenged on this wicked and degenerate people. 
He closely blockaded their ports, and finally com- 
pelled the city, when reduced to the last extremity, 
to surrender at discretion. 

The Athenians now expected to be treated ac- 
cording to their deserts, with the utmost rigour and 
severity, but the generous Demetrius freely forgave 
their treachery, supplied them with provisions, and 
restored them to his favour. He placed, however, a 
garrison in Piraeus and Munychia, to act as a check 
upon their future conduct. (Plut. Vit. Demetr.) 
Athens, after his death, remained subject to his suc- 
cessors^ Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius. (II.) 
On the decease of the latter, they were induced to 
join the Achaean league, then rising in extent and 
influence under the direction of Aratus. (Plut. Vit. 
Arat.) The last accounts we have of Athens, before 
the annexation of Greece to the Roman empire, are 
derived from Livy, who informs us, that two Acar- 
nanian youths, having intruded themselves during 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, were 
put to death by the Athenians. This roused the 
vengeance of the Acamanians, who, having obtained 
the assistance of Philip king of Macedon, invaded 
Attica, and advanced to the walls of its capital, 
laying waste the surrounding country with fire and 
sword. The Athenians received timely aid from a 
Roman fleet which appeared off the Piraeus, and also 
from the forces of king Attains stationed at ^^na ; 
it is from this event that the Macedonian war, ac- 
cording to the Roman historian, may be said to date 
its commencement. (Liv. XXXI. 14. et seq.) 

At a later period Athens sustained a memorable 
siege, when in the occupation of Archelaus, general 

VOL. II. X 
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of Mithridates^ against Sylla, who, after great ex»f* 
tions, succeeded in storming the city, which was re- 
duced to the last extremity by famine; he restored the 
inhabitants to their liberty, but destroyed their walb 
and fortifications, which were not rebuilt till the 
reign of the emperor Valerian. (Appian. Bell. Mi- 
thridat. c. 38. et 39. Plut. Vit. SyU. Liv. Epit, 
LXXXI. Cf. Freinsh. Suppl.) Athens, however, 
flourished as a city of importance under the Romaq 
emperors, many of whom treated its inhabitants 
witK peculiar favour. (Strab. IX. p. 398.) And we 
know from the Acts of the Apostles that it was still 
the resort of learning and philosophy when St. Paul 
was arraigned before the Areopagus, and preached 
the doctrines of Christianity. (Acts xviii.) 

Attica may be considered as forming a triangle, 
the base of which is common also to Boeotia, while 
the two other sides are washed by the sea, having 
their vertex formed by cape Sunium. The prolonga^ 
tion c^ the western side, till it meets the base at the 
extremity of Cithaeron, served also as a common 
boundary to the Athenian territory, as well as that of 
Megara. (Strab. IX. p. 390, 391.) The whole surface 
of the country contained within these limits, accord- 
ing to the best modem ms^s^ furnishes an area of 
about 730 square miles, allowing for the very hilly 
nature of the ground. It appears that the whole 
population of Attica about 317. B. C, at which tim^ 
a census was taken by Demetrius of Phalerum, wpa 
estimated at 528,000 ; of these, S1,000 were citizens, 
who had a vote in the general assembly of the 
people. The /uiroiicoi, or residents, who paid taxes^ 
but had no vote, amounted to 10,000, and the slaves 
to 400,000, which, with a proportionate allowance 
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of women and children, furnishes the number of 
80uls above mentioned ^. 

The whole of Attica had been divided as early as 
the time of Cecrops into four tribes or wards, (<^t/Aa/,) 
but these were afterwards increased to ten by Cleis- 
thenes, which were severally named after some 
Athenian hero, who was considered as its ap^vfyog or 
apyyfyirfig. (Demosth. Epitaph, p. 749. et Macart. p. 
609- Hesych. v. afr/vfy^ou.) Each tribe had also its 
president or chief, distinguished by the title of Phyl- 
arch ; these commanded also the cavalry. (Suid. et 
Etym. M. v. (f>vkapj(pt.) The word {fwkcTvjg denoted 
an individual belonging to one of the ten tribes. 

The names of these wards we ccdlect from ancient 
writers to have been as follows : 

1. Erechtheis, (Ep^xOyjU,) named after Erechtheus. 
(Demosth. de Cor. p. 167. J. Poll. VIII. 111.) Its 
members were called 'Epcx^er^ai. 

2. MgeiSf (Atyyfig,) from Mgeus, father of Theseus ; 
the people AlytT^ai. (-Sischin. in Timarch. p. 187. 
Steph. Byz. v. Alyi^ig, Harpocrat. v. Alyaiat.) 

3. Pandionis, {YlavhovU,) from Pandion, son of 
Erecfatheus; the Kf^vXerauy Ilcafhovi^ou. (Demosth. de 
Cor. p. 188. Harpocrat. v. Uayhovig.) 

4. L|9ontis, (AeoYug,) after the three daughters of 
Leos^ who were said to have devoted themselves to 
avert a pestilence from their country. (Demosth. de 
Cor. p. 149. Pint. Symp. I. 10.) ^vAero/, Acovri^ai. 

5. Acamantis^ (AKa/jLavrUf) from Acamas^ son of 
Theseus. (Demosth. Bceot. p. 579. Harpocr. v. *Aica- 
fioifTig.) ^vXeTM, ^ Ajcaikoanitouy this was the tribe of Pe- 
ricles. (Hut. Perid.) 

^ Clinton'8 Fast. Hellen. p. 1^. Append, p. 387. 

X SI 
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6. CEneis, (O/V'V,) from (Eneus, grandson of Cad- 
mus. (Demosth. de Cor. p. 158. <f>vX€Touj Olveilai, 
Harpoccat. v. 'Oivrjt^.) 

7. Cecropis, (KeKpoir)^,) from Cecrops. (Hyperid. 
ap. J. Poll. VIII. 111. 4>vXirou, YL^Kpovllai. Steph. Byz. 
in V.) 

8. Hippothoontis, ('I^nroflowvr/f,) from Hippothoon, 
son of Neptune and Alope. (Demosth. de Cor. p. 148. 
Pausan. Attic.) The people 'ImroOotovTibou. (Harpocr. 
V. 'IwTroflo«VT/V.) 

9. iEantis, (A/W/V,) from Ajax, the son of Tela- 
mon. (Demosth. de Cor. p. 170. Plut. Symp. I. 10.) 
Alcarrllou. (Steph. Byz.) 

10. Antiochis, ('Avt/ox^^O from Antiochus the son 
of Hercules. (Plut. p. 458. J. PoU. VIII. 111.) 'Amo- 
Xi^at. (Harpocr.) 

Antigonis and Demetrias were added to the numr 
ber, as we have already stated, in honour of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes and his father Antigonus. (Died. 
Sic. XX. 782. J. Poll. VIII.) But the names of 
these two tribes were afterwards changed to those of 
Attalis and Ptolemais, in compliment to kings Attains 
' and Ptolemy son of Lagus. (J. Poll. VIII. 111.) 

Each Athenian tribe was again subdivided into 
demi or boroughs, the head officer of which was 
called demarch ; (l^yjiJMpxog ;) this arrangement is by 
some ascribed to Solon, but by others, to Cleisthenes, 
the demarchs were previously termed naucrari, the 
origin of which word has not, I believe, been ascer- 
tained. (J. Poll. VIII. 109. Hesych. v. A'^fmpxoi. Cf. 
Herod. V. 71.) 

The number of the Attic demi is stated to have 
been 170 or 174. (Strab. IX. p. 396.) and most of 
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their names are preserved to us by the orators and 
lexicographers of antiquity \ 

ATHENiE. 
Before I proceed to enter upon the description of 
Attica, it seems necessary to give some account of 
the topography of Athens, as regards its extent and 
circumference, its principal buildings, both within 
the walls and in the suburbs, and, lastly, its ports 
and other dependencies. But as this subject has 
been discussed at length, and with great research 
and accuracy, by modem antiquaries and travellers, 
I shall endeavour to present the reader with a sum- 
mary account of their detailed observations ®, Those 
writers have for the most part followed Pausanias, 
who himself visited Athens, and in his first book de- 
scribes its antiquities and most remarkable edifices 
and curiosities. It is however justly observed, that 
he has neglected to notice several remarkable build- 
ings pointed out by other authors, which omissions 
are supplied by Meursius in his Treatise entitled 
Athenae Atticae, and other antiquaries ; so that, with 
their assistance, we shall be enabled to form a pretty, 
accurate list of all the principal edifices and monu- 
ments of this celebrated city. 



^ Meursius, iu his Treatise mer in many instances, 
de Populis Atticse, has given a ^ Stuart's Antiquities of A- 

complete list of the demi ; but thens. Dodwell, in his Classi- 

it seems that many of those he cat Tour, 1. 1. A Dissertation 

has collected ought not really on the Topography of Athens by 

to be reckoned as such. See Mr. Hawkins in Walpole's 

the notes of Spon to this dis- Memoirs, vol. I. p. 480, but 

sertation of Meursius in Grono- more especially col. Leake, in 

vius's Thesaurus, t. IV. p. 682. his very learned and accurate 

That antiquary has corrected work on the Topography of 

the catalogue given by the for- Athens, 8^. 1821. 
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We have little or no information respecting the 
size of Athens under its earliest kings ; it is generally 
supposed, however, that even as late as the time of 
Theseus the town was almost entirely confined to 
the acropolis and the adjoining hill of Mars. Sub- 
sequently to the Trojan war, it appears to have in- 
creased considerably, both in population and extent, 
since Homer applies to it the epithets of evKri/jievo^ 
and eipvayvio^. These improvements continued pro- 
bably during the reign of Pisistratus^ and as it was 
able to stand a siege i^ainst the Lacedsemonians 
under his son Hippias, it must evidently have pos- 
sessed walls and fortifications of sufficient height and 
strength to ensure its safety. 

The invasion of Xerxes, and the subsequent irrup- 
tion of Mardonius, effected the entire destruction of 
the ancient city, and reduced it to a heap of ruins ; 
with the exception only of such temples and build- 
ings as were enabled, from the scdidity of their ma- 
terials, to resist the action of fire and the work of 
demolition. When, however, the battles of Salamis» 
Plataea, and Mycale had averted all danger of inva- 
sion, Athens, restored to peace and security, soon 
rose from its state of ruin and desolation. And» 
having been furnished by the prudent foresight and 
energetic conduct of Themistocles with the military 
works requisite for its defence, it attained, under the 
subsequent administrations of Cimon and Pericles, 
to the highest pitch of beauty, magnificence, and 
strength. The former is known to have erected the 
temple of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the Stoae, 
and Gymnasium, and also to have embellished the 
Academy, the Agora, and other parts of the city at 
his own expense. (Plut. Vit. Cimon.) Pericles com- 
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pleted the fbrtificatioDS which had been left in an 
unfinished state by Themistodes and Cimon; he like- 
wise rebuilt several edifices destroyed by the Per- 
sians, and to him his country was indebted fi)r the 
temple of Eleusis^ the Parthenon, and the Prc^ytea, 
the most magnificent buildings, not of Athens only, 
but of the world. 

It was in the time of Perides that Athens at- 
tained the summit of its beauty and prosperity, both 
witii respect to the power of the republic and the 
extent and magnificence of the ardiitectural decora- 
tions with which the capital was adorned. 

At this period the whole of Athens, with its three 
ports of Peiraeus, Munychia, and Phalerum, con- 
nected by means of the celebrated long walls, formed 
one great dty endosed within a vast peribolus of 
massive fortifications. The whole of this drcumfer- 
ence, as we collect from Thucydides, was not less than 
174 stadia. Of these, forty-three must be allotted to 
the circuit of the dty itself ; the long walls taken toge- 
ther supply seventy-five, and the remaining fifty-six 
are furnished by the peribolus of the three harbours. 
Xenophon reports that Athens contained more than 
10,000 houses, which, at the rate of twelve persons 
to a house, would give 120,000 for the population of 
the dty. (Xen. Mem. III. 6, 14. (Econ. 8, US J) 

From the researches of col. Leake and Mr. Haw- 
kins, it appears that the former dty considerably ex- 
ceeded in extent the modem Athens, and though 
Uttle remains of the andent works to afford certain 
evidence of thdr circumference, it is evident from 
the measurement ftunished by Thucydides, that they 

^ See Clinton's Ftoti Hell. Append. Population of Ancient 
Greece, p. 395. 
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must have extended considerably beyond the present 
line of wall, especially towards the north. Col. 
Leake is of opinion that on this side the extremity 
of the city reached to the foot of mount Anchesmus, 
and that to the westward its walls followed the small 
brook which terminates in the marshy ground of the 
Academy, until they met the point where some of the 
ancient foundations are still to be seen near the gate 
Dipylum; while to the eastward they approached 
close to the Ilissus^ a little below the present church 
of the Mologitades^ or confessors. The same an- 
tiquary estimates the space comprehended within 
the walls of Athens, the Ibngomural enclosure, and 
the peribolus of the ports, to be more than sixteen 
English miles, without reckoning the sinuosities of 
the coast and the ramparts ; but if these are taken 
into the account, it could not have been less than 
nineteen miles fi^. We know from ancient writers 
that the extent of Athens was nearly equal to that 
of Rome within the walls of Seryius. (Dion. Hal*. IV. 
p. 670.) Plutarch (Vit. Nic.) compares it also with 
that of Syracuse, which Strabo estimates at 180 
stadia, or upwards of twenty-two miles. (VI. p. 271.) 
The number of gates belonging to ancient Athens 
is uncertain ; but the existence of nine has been as- 
certained by classical writers. The names of these 
are Dipylum, (also called Thriasiae, Sacrae, and 
perhaps Ceramicae,) Diomeiae, Diocharis, M elitides, 
Piraicae, Acharnicae, Itoniae, Hippades, Herise. 
Dipyhim. The Dipylum, as we learn from Livy, was the 
widest, and led directly to the Forum. Without the 
walls, there was a path froni the Dipylum to the 

8 Topography of Athens, p. 362, et seq. 
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Academy, a distance of nearly one mile. (Liv. XXXI. 
24. Cicer. de Finib. V. 1.) It was ako called Thria- 
sian, and deemed sacred from its lying in the direc- 
tion of the Thriasian plain and Eleusis. (Plut. Pericl. 
Harpocrat. v. 'AvSefMKpiro^. Polyb. Excerpt. XVI. 26, 
7.) There are still some traces of the Dipylum on 
the north-west side of the acropolis \ The Diomeiae Diomeiaa 
were probably so called from Diomeia, one of the^ 
Attic demi, which itself received that name from the 
hero Diomus. (Steph. Byz. v. A/o/A€?a. Hesych. v. 
Ai7pa<r/.) We learn from Stephanus that it was 
close to the Cynosarges, a place dedicated to Hercu- 
les, (Steph. Byz. v. Kwoa-apye^^) and situated to the 
north-east of Athens; the Diomeian gate must 
therefore have been on this side of the town. 

The gate of Diochares was opposite to the en-Diociiarii 
trance of the Lyceum, and near the fountain of Pa- 
nops. (Strab. IX. p. 397. Plut. Lys. t. II. p. 203.) 
The Melitensian gate was to the south, towards Mditidw 
the sea and Phalerum. Near it was the monu- 
ment of Cimon and the tomb of Thucydides. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 33. Marcell. Vit. Thuc.) Col. Leake 
observes that there are some remains of this gate, as 
well as of the Piraicae, which led, as the name suf-PindcsB 
ficiently implies, to the Piraeus*. (Plut. Vit. Thes. et^'*^ 
Syll.) 

The Acharnicae doubtless were so named fromAchamic» 

-^ portSB. 

Achamae, one of the most considerable of the Attic 
demi, and therefore must have been in that direc- 
tion. (Hesych. v. ^Ayapvai.) The situation of this 
gate is thus easily ascertained from that of Achamae, 
which antiquaries agree in fixing near the modern 

^ Hawkins's Topogr. of A- p. 488. Col. Leake, p. 370. 
thens in Walpole*s Mem. t. I. * Topogr. of Athens, p. 370. 
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Jj^ viDage of Menidi. The Itonian gate, mentkfned in 
the Dialogue of Axiodius, is placed hy coL Leake 
about half-way between the Ilissus and the foot of 
the hill of Museium ; it seems to have been on the 
road to Phalerum^. 

Hippades The gate called Hippades is conjectured by the 

ports« 

same antiquary to have stood between Dipylum and 
the Piraicde, and he thinks that some vestiges of it 
exist on the north side of mount Lycabettus. Plu- 
tarch is the only writer who mentions the Hip- 
pades ; he states that the tombs of the family of the 
orator Hyperides were situated in his vicinity, (Plut. 
in Tract, de Dec. Rhet. Vit. Hyperid.) 

HeruB. The Herise was so called from its being usual to 

convey corpses through it to the burying-ground* 
(Etym. M. v. 'H^/o/.) Its precise situation cannot 
now be discovered, since, as col. Leake observes^ 
^ Athens was on every side surrounded with an im- 
** mense cemetery, there being a continued success 
^^ sion of sepulchres on the north-west and north 
<* from the northern long wall to mount Ancfaes- 
** mus ; and there were burying-grounds also on the 
•* outside of the southern long wall^." 

Pompeiiim. Pausauias begins his description of Athens appa- 
rently from the Peiraic gate. On entering the city, 
the first building which he notices is the Pompeiom, 
so called from its containing the sacred vessels (vo/t- 
miot) used in certain processions, some of which were 
annual, while others occurred less frequently. (Attic. 2. 
Cf. Demosth. in Phorm.) These vessels, together witJi 
the Persian spoils, were estimated, as we know from 
Thucydides, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian 

^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 37 1 . * Ibid. p. 374. 
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war, at 500 talents. (II. 13. Cf. Harpocr. v. no/xvcia.) 
In the Pompeium was also a statue of Socrates, by 
Lysippus, and several paintings; among others, a 
portrait of Isocrates. (Diog. Laert. Vit. Socrat. Plut« 
Vit. Isocr. in Dec. Rhet.) 

Near this was a temple of Ceres, containing sta« Temiaum 
tues of that goddess, of Proserpine, and of Inachus, 
by Praxitdes. (Pausan. Attic. 2.) Beyond were se- 
veral porticoes leading from the city gates to the 
Ceramicus; within these were some temples, the 
gymnasium of Mercury, and the house of Polytion, 
where some Athenian nobles are said to have cele-> 
brated mysteries similar to those of Eleusis. Allu- 
sion is here probably made to the affair of Alcibia- 
des and his companions. (Plut. Vit. Alcib. Thuc. 
VI. 27. Andocid. de Myst.) 

Pausanias next visits the Ceramicus, which wasCeramii^ 
one of the most considerable and important parts of 
the city. Its name was derived from the hero Ce- 
ramus, (Pausan. Attic. 3.) or perhaps from some pot- 
teries which were formerly situated there. (Herod. V. 
88. Suid. V. KepafAetf.) It included probably the 
Agora, the Stoa Basileios, and the Poecile, as well 
as various other temples and public buildings. An- 
tiquaries are not decided as to the general extent 
and direction of this part of the ancient city, since 
scarcely any trace remains of its monuments and 
edifices ; but we may certainly conclude, from their 
researches and observations, that it lay entirely on 
the south side of the acropolis ™ ; in this direction it 
must have been limited by the city walls, which, as 
we know, came close to the fountain Callirhoe or 

™ Leake's Topogr. of Athens^ p. 101. 
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Enneacrounos. (Thuc. II. 15.) The breadth of the 
Ceramicus, according to Mr. Hawkins, being thus 
confined on one side by the walls of the city, and 
on the other by the buildings immediately under the 
acropolis, could not have exceeded one half of its 
length. It was divided into the outer and inner 
Ceramicus. The former was without the walls, and 
contained the tombs of those who had fallen in 
battle, and were buried at the public expense. 
(Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 772. Plut. SyU. Hesych. v. 
KepaixeiKo^.) From Plutarch it appears that the com* 
munication from the one Ceramicus to the other 
was by the gate Dipylum. (Cf. Lucian. Dial. Meretr.) 
Fhilostratus, however, speaks of the Ceramic en- 
trance ; and though I think it probable that he al- 
ludes to the Dipylum, I would not look upon this 

• n as certain ^ We shall now give some account of 

the buildings of the inner Ceramic, reserving the 
outer portion for our description of the suburbs of 
the city. 

stoaBasi- . The first edifice mentioned by Pausanias is the 
Stoa Basileios, so called because the archon Basi- 
leus held his court there. Its roof was adorned 
with statues of baked clay ; and adjoining it were 
statues of Conon, and Evagoras king of Cyprus. (At- 
tic. 3. Harpocr. v. Baai^etog Sroa.) Col. Leake places 
this Stoa at the western end of the Areopagus. Be- 
hind that portico was another, containing paintings 
of the twelve gods, and of Theseus and democracy ; 
thus implying that he was the first to establish equal 
rights among the citizens of Athens. There is also 
a picture representing the achievements of the Athe- 

° Hawkinses Topogr. of Athene in Walp. Mem. p. 485. 
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nian cavalry sent to assist the Lacedaemonians at 
the battle of Mantinea. All these paintings were 
by Euphranor^ (Cf. Plut. de Glor. Athen. Plin- 
XXXV, 11.) 

The portico here described by Pausanias is pro^ 
bably that which Harpocration calls the Stoa of Ju- 
piter Eleutherius, since Pausanias himself places a 
statue of this god in the immediate vicinity. He 
next mentions the temple of Apollo Patrons, in^^A- 
which was a statue by Euphranor, two other sta-jKitxoi. 
tues by Leochares, and Calamis adorned the front : 
this latter temple was dedicated to Apollo Alexica- 
Gus, as having put an end to the pestilence which 
caused such a dreadful mortality during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The Metroum was a temple con-Metroom. 
secrated to the mother of the gods, whose statue 
was the work of Phidias. Here the archives of the 
state were deposited; it served also as a tribunal 
for the archon eponymus. (Athen. V. c. 14. Liban. 
Declam. XIII. 16. Harpocrat. v. MyjrpSoov, Suid. v. 
"kpX^') Adjacent to the Metroum was the senate- Curia sive 
house (^ovXevryipiov) of the Five hundred who formed ri<m.*" 
the annual council of the state. It contained statues 
of Jupiter Counsellor, (/3oi;Xa/bf,) of Apollo, and the 
Athenian demos. (Pausan. Attic. 3. ^schin. in Cte- 
siph. p. 576. Harpocr. v. BovXoday Antiph. de Chor.) 
Close to the council-hall stood the Tholus, where Thoiugvei 
the Prytanes held their feasts and sacrifices ; this *** 
building was also called Scias. (Pausan. Attic. 5. 
Harpocr. et Suid. v. SoXog.) Somewhat above were 
the statues of the eponymi, or heroes who gave their 
names to the Athenian tribes; also statues of Am-, 
phiaraus, Lycurgus the orator, and Demosthenes. 
Near the latter was a temple of Mars, having se- 
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Teral statoes within, and around it those of Her- 
cules, Theseus, and Pindar, who was thus honoured 
for the praise he bestowed on the Athenians. Near 
these stood the figures of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
Um. All the statues here mentioned were carried 
away as spoils by Xerxes, when he possessed himself 
of Athens, but they were afterwards restored by 
Antiochus. (Pausan. Attic. 8. Cf. Arrian. de Exp. 
Alex/ III. 16.) 
-ffideiVia- Above the Stoa Basileios, Pausanias notices a 

cam. 

tem|de of Vulcan, containing statues of that god 
jEdes Ve- and of Minerva, (cf. Plut. Crit.) also the temple of 
J^L "" V«aus Urania, with a statue of the goddess in Parian 
marble, the work of Phidias. These buildings stood 
probably towards the western end of the ridge of 
Areopagus**. 
Stoa Pee- The Stoa Pcecile was so called from the celebrated 
paintings it contained ; its more ancient name is said 
however to have been Peisianactius. (Diogen. Laert. 
Vit. Zenon. Plut. Vit. Cimon,) The pictures were by 
Polygnotus, Micon, and Pamphilus, the most famous 
among the Grecian painters, and represented the bat- 
tles of Thesais against the Amazons, and that of Ma- 
rathon amd other achievements of the Athenians. (Pau- 
san* Attic 15. Diogen. Laert. loc. cit. Plin. XXXV. 
9, Aristoph.Lysistr.681. -Lilian. Hist. An. VII. 28. 
Pausan. Eliac. I. 11.) H^e were suspended also 
the shields of the Scionaeans of Thrace, and those of 
the Lacedaemcmians, taken in the isle of Sphacteria. 
(Pausan. Attic. 15.) It was in this portico that 
Zeno first opened his school, which from thence de- 
rived the name of Stoic. (IMog. Laert. loc. cit.) No 

® lieake's^^Topogr. 42f Athens^ p. 117. 
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less than 1500 dtizens of Athens are said to have 
been destroyed by the thirty tjrrants in the Pceoile. 
(Diogen, Laert. loc, dt. Isocr. Areop. .£schin. de 
Fals. Leg.) CoL Leake suf^xMes that some walls 
which are still to be seen at the churdi of Panaghia 
Fanaromeni are the remains of this cdebrated por* 
ticoP. 

Near the Stoa Poedle was a statue of Mercury 
Agoraeus, which, from its position dose to a small 
gate, was sometimes termed 'Ep/i^c iifoq t^ voXi^i. 
(Demosth. in Evai^. Philochor* ap. Harpocr.) From 
the name of Agoraeus we must conclude also that 
this brasen figure stood in the andent Agora, which ^s^rai 
is known from various passages in classical writers 
to have formed part of the Ceramicus. ( Jlschin. in 
Ctesiph. p. 458. laidan. Piscat. Mnedm. ap. Atben. 
IX. p^ 40a,) Xenophon also informs us, that at 
certain festivals it was customary for the knights to 
make the drcuit of the Agora on horsebad^f beginning 
fix)m the Hermes, and, as they passed, to pay ho^ 
mage to the temples and statues around it. (Xenopb. 
Hipparch. c. 8.) The Agora was afterwards re^ 
moved to another part of the town, which formerly 
belonged, according to Strabd, to the demus of £re^ 
tria, (X. p. 447.) and where it still continued to 
be held in the time of Pausanias. (Attia 16.) Mr, 
Hawkins conceives that this change took place wb* 
sequently to the si^ige of the city by 8ylta« dncet 
after ^Hhe Ceramicus had been polluted wM;h the 
*^ blood of so many citizens, the Agora was removed 
" to a part of the city which was at this period in 
" every respect more central and convenient for ^ 

P Topogr. of Atheov, p. 1 18. 
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^* and where it is remarkable that the market of the 
^* modem Athenians still continues to be held at the 
"present day^i." Col. Lieake also observes, "that 
*iias the city rtretched round the acropolis, the 
" Agora became enlarged in the same direction, 
" until at length the best inhabited part of the city, 
" being on the north side of the acropolis, the old 
" Agora having been defiled by the massacre of 
" Sylla, and its buildings falling into decay, the 
" Agora became fixed, about the time of Augustus, 
" in the situation where we now see the portal of 
*' that Agora V 

Herm». There was a street lined with Mercuries in the 
Agora, which communicated between the Stoa Ba- 
sileios and the Poecile. (Harpocr, v. 'Epfmi.) The 

Macra Macra Stoa was a range of porticoes extending from 
the Peiraic gate to the Poecile. (Pausan. Attic. 2.) 

Coionus Behind it rose the hill called Colonus Agoraeus, 

Agoneus. , 

where Meton erected a table for astronomical pur- 
poses, (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 999.) At a later period 
it was the resort of labourers, who came there to be 
hired. (Poll. VII. c. 29. Harpocr. v. KoXtovirocg.) We 
hear also of an altar -consecrated to the twelve gods 
in the Agora. (Herod. VI. 108. Thuc. VI. 64. Plut. 
Leoco- Demosth. in Dec. Rhet.) The Leocorium, which 
probably no longer existed in the time of Pausanias, 
since he has omitted all mention of it, stood also in 
the Ceramicus. It was a monument in honour of 
the daughters of Leos, who had devoted themselves 
for their country. Near this spot Hipparchus was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogiton. (Thuc. I. 20. 
3trab. IX. p. 396. Harpocr. v. AeeoKopm.) 

^ In Walp. Mem. t. I. p. 490. ' Topogr. of Athens, p. 105. 
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The Ceramicus contained also the Agrippeium a^p- 
or theatre of Agrippa, (Philostr. in Alex, Soph, et 
Philagr.) and the Palaestra of Taureas. (Plut. Char- Pai«8tra 
mid. Liban. Declam. IX.) The Stoae of the Thra- stoa Tiira- 
cians and of Attain^ were likewise in the same quar-stoaAt- 
ter. (Harpocr. v. *£/>/*«/; Athen. V. c. 13.) 

The Agora was divided into sections, distin- 
guished from each other by the names of the se- 
veral articles exhibited for sale. One quarter was 
called Cyclus, where slaves were bought, and also 
&h, meat, and other provisions. We hear of the 
ywouK€ia ar/opoLf where they sold women's apparel, 
(Theophr. Eth. Char.), the Ix^wirooXtg iyofa^ or fish- 
market, (Plut. Vit. Hyperid. in Dec. Rhet.) the 
IfuiTioTroXig ayopa^ clothes-market, (J. Poll, VII. c.l8.) 
also the aiyapa 'A^e/wv, Beiv, Kep/fwwv ; in the latter 
stolen goods were disposed of. (Hesych. et Eustath. 
ad Od. B.) A peculiar stand was allotted to each 
vender, which he was not allowed to change. (Plat, 
de Leg. XI.) 

In the Ceramicus was the common hall of the 
mechanics of Athens. (Philostr. Vit. Sophist. Phi- 
lagr.) This quarter was also much frequented by 
courtesans. (Hesych. v. Kepa[i^iKo$f Schol. Aristoph. 
Equit. Lucian. Dial. Meretr.) 

In the New Agora Pausanias notices the altar of 
Pity, worshipped by the Athenians alone. (Attic. 16. 
C£. ApoUod. III. 8. Diod. Sic. XIII. c. 22. Stat 
Theb. XII. 481.) Not far from thence was the 
Gymnasium, called Ptolemaeum, from its founder 
Ptolemy, son of Juba the Libyan*. Cicero speaks of 
another Gymnasium also named Ptolemaeum, which 

" Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, vol. Ill, c. 1 . 
VOL. II. Y 
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is supposed to have been established by Ptolekiy 
. Philadelphus. (Cicer. de Fin. V. 1.) CoL Leake . 
thinks there are some remains of the former to the 
northward of FanaromeniK 
Theeeium. Near it was the celebrated temple of Theseus, 
erected to that hero after the battle of Marathon^ 
when Cimon was sent to Scyrus to convey his re- 
mains from that island to Athens, where they were 
received with great pomp, and games and festivals 
were celebrated in his honour. (Plut. Vit. Theau) 
This great edifice, which was held by the Athe- 
nians in the highest veneration, and possessed an 
inviolable sanctuary, (Diod. Sic. IV. c. 62. Plut. 
Par. Vit. Thes.) was built about 465 years before 
the Christian era, under the direction oi Cimon. 
(Plut. Vit. Cim.) Its precincts were so extensive 
as to contain on certain occasions a large military 
assembly. (Thuc. VI. 61.) In the interior it was 
decorated with pictures, representing the achieve^ 
ments of Theseus, his battle with the Amazons, and 
the light of the Centaurs and Lapithae. (Pausan. 
Attic. 17.) The sculptures on the frieze and me- 
topes of this temple, so well known to all admirers 
<>f ancient art, represent the exploits of Heitntles 
and Theseus'^. This noble structure, which has suf- 
fered but little from the injuries of time, has been 
converted into a Christian church. It is formed en- 
tirely of Pentelic n^arble, and stands upon an arti- 
ficial foundation formed of large quadrangular blocks 
of limestone*. 

* Topogr. of Athens^ p. 119. Athens, and col. Leake's To- 

" For an account of these pogr. of Athens. Addit* Not. 

sculptures, and other architec- p. 392. 

tural details of the temple of * Leake's Topogr. p. 393. 

Theseus, see Stuart's Antiq. of 
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Pausanias next passes on to the Anaceiiiin, oi^Anaceium. 
temple of the Dioscuri, a building of great anti^ 
quitj, and containing paintings of Polygnotus and 
Micon. (Attic. 18.) The name of Anaceium was 
derived from that of "AvaKe^, applied by the Athe- 
nians to Castor and Pollux. (Plut. Vit. Thes. Mliaxi. 
Var. Hist. IV. 5. Harpocr. v. 'Avaxtioy, Polyaen. 
Strat. I. 21. Lucian. Piscat.) 

Above the Anaceium, which, from the passages 
referred to, must have stood at the foot of the acroi- 
polis^ was the sacred enclosure of Aglaurus, byAgiaums 
which the Persians ascended to the citadel, and 
scaled its ramparts. (Herod. VIII. 52. Pausan. At^ 
tic. 18. Polyaean. Strat. I. 21.y) Near this spot was 
situated the Prytaneium, where the written laws of Piyta- 
Solon were deposited. Here were several statues, 
among others that of Vesta, before which a lamp 
was kept constantly burning. (Plut. Vit. Demosth. 
m Dec. Rhet. Theocr. Idyl. XXI. 36. J. Poll. I. 1.) 
There were also the statues of Good Fortune, (M- 
lian. Var. Hist. IX. 39.) of Miltiades, and of The- 
mistocles. (Pausan. Attic. 18.) Pausanias then pro- 
ceeds to notice the temple of Serapis, whom Pto-iBdesSera. 
leray had introduced among the Athenian deities.^* 
(Attic« 18.) Some remains of this building are sup- 
posed to exist near the church of Panaghia Vla^ 
stiki. Not far from it was another temple, conse- 
crated to Lucina. He next points out several build- 
ings erected in this part of the city by Hadrian, 
which from that circumstance, as we learn by an 
inscription, was sometimes called Hadrianopolis'.Hadnano. 

y On the situation of the 126. et seq. 
chapel of Aglaurus, see col." ^ Leake's Topogr. of Athens^ 
LeaWs Topogr. of Athens, p. p. 135. 
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Cf. Spartian. Vit. Hadrian.) Among the buildings 
ascribed to this emperor may be noticed a triumphal' 
arch, the remains of which, containing the inscrip-^ 
tion above alluded to, are still to be seen near the 
peribolus of the Olympeium. 
017m. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient of 

the sacred edifices of Athens, since it is said to have 
been originally founded by Deucalion. (Pausan. At- 
tic. 28. Thuc. II. 15.) A more magnificent structure 
was afterwards raised by Pisistratus on the site of 
the old building ; but he did not live to accomplish 
his undertaking ; and during the numerous wars in 
which the Athenians were afterwards engaged, it re-^ 
mained in a neglected state. Several centuries after, 
we learn that Antiochus Epiphanes determined upon 
its completion, when a splendid design of the Corin^ 
thian order was furnished for the purpose by the 
Homan architect Cossutius. (Vitruv. Proem. 1. VII. 
Liv. Hist^ XLI. 20. Veil. Paterc. I. 10.) A great 
portion of this new building had been already exe- 
cuted, when a fresh interruption arrested the pro- 
gress of the work, and, on the capture of Athens 
several years afterwards by Sylla, the columns which 
had been prepared for this temple were removed to 
Rome, where he caused them to be erected in that 
of Jupiter CapitoUnus. (Plin. XXXVI. 6.) In the 
reign of Augustus it is said that the different kings 
in alliance with that emperor had jointly undertaken 
to complete the unfinished structure of the Olym- 
peium. (Sueton. Aug. c. 60.) But it is certain that 
it was not finally terminated until the time of Ha- 
drian, who, as we learn from Spartianus, (Vit. Ha- 
drian,) was present at the dedication, Pausanias 
also acquaints us that he dedicated the temple of 
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Jupiter Oly tnpius, and likewise the statue, which waS 
not so remarkable for its size, since the Colossi at 
Rome and at Rhodes were much larger, as from the 
circumstance of its being composed of ivory and 
gold : the workmanship, considering the dimensions 
of the statue, was sufficiently skilful. 

The whole peribolus was four stadia in circuit, and 
was crowded with statues of Hadrian, each of the 
Grecian cities having supplied one ; but the Athe- 
nians surpassed all in the very remarkable Colossus 
they had raised behind the temple. In the peri^ 
bolus were several antiquities, such as a Jupiter in 
brass,, the temple of Saturn and Rhea, the temenus 
of Olympia, and the chasm through which the 
waters of Deucalion's flood are said to have retired. 
To Deucalion is attributed the most ancient temple 
of Jupiter Olympius ; and his tomb was shewn not 
far from the present building. Hadrian also embel- 
lished Athens with other edifices; namely, a temple ^desJu- 
of Juno, another of Jupiter Panhellenius, and a^Edes Jo- 
temple common to all the gods. But the most re-heUeniL 
markable of these was a building in which were 120 Pantheon, 
columns of Phrygian marble. The walls of the por- 
ticoes being also of the same material; these had 
buildings attached to them, the roofs of which were 
adorned with gilding and alabaster as well as with 
statues and paintings ; there was likewise a library 
belonging to it. (Pausan. Attic. 18.) This great 
work of Hadrian corresponds perhaps with some 
extensive ruins which now form part of the church 
oi Megali Panaghia\ There was also a gymna- 
jsium erected by that emperor, in which were to 

* Leake*s Topogr. of Athens, p. 120. 
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be seen 100 columns of African marUe. (Pausan. 

loc. cit.) The site of this building is now occupied 

probably by the churdi oi Panaghia Gorgopiko^. 

ISSfe ^^ **^® vicinity of the Olympeium was a temple 

PythiL gacred to Apollo Pythius, to which Thucydides pro- 

Temg«um bably alludes, (VI. 54.) and another to the same 

Ddphinii. god uudcr the title of Delphinius ; this was said to 

have been founded by iEgeus. (J. Poll. VIII. c. 10.) 

From the Prytaneium another street led towards 

the Olympeium after diverging to the west of that 

Via Tripo- edifice ; it was called the Street of the Tripods, from 

dum. 

the circumstance of its being lined with small tem- 
ples, where prize tripods were usually deposited : of 
this description was the beautiful little ch<»*agic mo- 
nument of Lysicrates, vulgarly called the Lantern 
of Demosthenes^ which serves as an excellent illus- 
tration of this passage of Pausanias, and points out 
accurately the site and direction of the street to 
which he refers. One of the temples contained a 
satyr, which was regarded by Praxiteles himself as 
his chefd^oewore. 
^^•**«'™^ Near this quarter was the Lenaeum, a most an- 
cient sanctuary of Bacchus, and probably the same 
to which Thucydides alludes as the temple of that 
god in Limnis. (Thuc. II. 15. Athen. XI. 3. Ari- 
stoph. Ran. 218. et Schol. Demosth. in Necer. Steph* 
Byz. et Harpocr. v. Aifxvai.) Within the enclosure 
of the Lenseum were two other temples, similarly 
dedicated, with two statues, one of which was sur- 
named Eleuthereus, the other was wrought in geld 
and ivory by Alcamenes. Here were also several 
pictures representing different events in which Bac- 
chus was said to have taken a part. 

*» Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. 124. 
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Near the Lenseum stood the celebrated Dionjsiac Theatrum 
tfaj^atre, in which, as we leani from Fausanias, were cum. 
manj statues of tragic and comic poets ; among the 
latter, Menander is the most cdebrated. Here were 
also the effigies of the famous tragic writers Euri- 
pides^ Sophocles, and iElschylus ; that of the latter 
was d(me long aft^ his death. In this theatre, 
which^ according to Dicsearchus, was the most beau- 
tiful in existence, dramatic contests were decided. 
(Stat. Graec. p. 8.) From Plato we may colliect that 
it was capable of containing 80,000 spectators. (Con- 
Fiy. t. III. p. 175- Serr. Cf. Demosth. Mid. p. 606. 
et 612. Pausan. Attic. 21.) The situation of the 
IMonjsiac theatre is a disputed point among the 
writers on Athenian topography ; but col. Leake, I 
think, has satisfactorily proved that it must have 
stood near the south-eastern angle of the acropolis. 
Like the other theatres of Greece, its ^ctremities 
wete supported by solid piers of masonry, while the 
middle of it was excavated on the side of the hill^. 
Not far from thence was the Odeium of Pericles, Odeium 

Pencils. 

said to have been constructed in imitation of the ' 
tent of Xerxes. Plutarch informs us it was richly 
decorated with columns, which terminated in a 
pomt. (Vit. Pericl. Cf. Theophr. Char.) Xenophon 
itotes, that during the tyranny of the Thirty the 
Odeium was generally occupied by their satellites. 
(Hell. II. 4, 6. et 15.) It was afterwards set on fire 
by Aristion, general of Mithridates, who defended 
Athens against Sylla. (Appian. Bell. Mithr. c. 38.) 
We learn however from Vitruvius, and an inscrip- 
tion cited by col. Leake, that the building was 

"^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 54. 
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afterwards restored at the expense of Aridbarzanes^ 
king of Cappadocia. (Vitruv. V. 9.) No vestiges 
have yet been discovered which can be ascribed to 
this building, nor are there any remains of the Le- 
naeum and the temples which it once enclosed ; but 
this may be accounted for by the evident accumula- 
tion of soil which has taken place under this end of 
the acropolis^. 
iEdes^. Proceeding towards the citadel, Pausanias notices 

6culapii. ^ 

a temple of ^sculapius, with a fountain. It con- 
tained also some remarkable pictures and statues* 

iEdes The- (Attic. 21.) Bcyoud were the temples of Themis, 
Venus Pandemus, and Persuasion, and the.monu- 

^des Tel- mcnt of Hippoly tus ; also the temple of Tellus Cou- 

jEteCe- rotrophos and Ceres Chloe, (Attic. 22. Cf. Schol. 
Soph. (Ed. CoL 1600.) some remains of which are 
supposed to exist at the foot of the acropolis, and 
near the ascent which formerly led up to it®. 

Acrc^ofis. The Cecropian citadel, which forms so conspi- 
cuous a feature in the topography of Athens, was 
situated on an elevated rock, abruptly terminating 
in precipices on every side, with the exception of its 
western end, from whence it was alone accessible* 

Propyiaa. Here stood the magnificent Propylaea of the acropo- 
lis, erected by Pericles, which, though intended only 
as an approach to the Parthenon, were supposed to 
rival that edifice in beauty and dimensions. This 
work was probably designed as well for the purposes 
of security and defence as that of ornament, from 
the massive solidity of its construction. The whole 
was of Pentelic marble, and, as Pausanias informs us, 
the size of the blocks surpassed all that h^ had evei: 

^ Leake's Topogr. of Athens, p. 162. « Id. p. 172. 
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Seen, It consisted of a great vestibule, with a iront 
of six Doric columns ; behind which was another, 
supported by as many pillars of the Ionic order; 
these formed the approach to the five gates or en- 
trances to the citadel. On each side were two wings 
projecting from the great central colonnade, and pre- 
senting a wall simply adorned with a frieze of tri^ 
glyphs. This great structure is said to have been 
five years in progress, and to have cost 2000 talents* 
(Heliod. ap. Harpocrat. v. Ilpc/irvkaia. Cf. Thuc. II. 
13.^ Pausanias informs us that the Propylaea were 
ornamented with equestrian statues. On the right 
stood a temple of Victory Apteros. On the left a^EdesVic- 
building containing several paintings representing 
different events which occurred at the siege of Troy. 
Near the entrance to the acropolis were the statues 
of Mercury Propylaeus, and the three Graces, said 
to be the work of Socrates. 

The Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, was placed Parthenon. 
on the summit of the acropolis, being far elevated 
above the Propylaea and the surrounding edifices* 
It occupied apparently the site of an older temple 
called Hecatompedon, also dedicated to Minerva, 
and which had been destroyed in the Persian inva- 
sion. (Hesych. et Harpocr. v. 'EKorofMrehv.) In beauty 
and grandeur it surpassed all other buildings of the 
kind, and was constructed entirely of Pentelic mar- 
ble. The architect was Ictinus. (Strab. IX. p. 396.) 
Those who have studied its dimensions inform us 
that it consisted of a cell, surrounded with a peri- 
style, having eight Doric columns in the two fronts, 

^ For a full description and must consult Leake's Topogra- 
plan of the Propylaea the reader phy of Athens, p. 1 76. et seq. 
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and seventeen in the sides. These were six feet 
two indies in diameter at the base, and thirty^bur 
feet in hei^t, standii^ upon a pavement, to which 
there was an ascent of three steps, the total elevation 
of the temple being 65 feet from the ground ; the 
length was 228, and the breadth 102 feet. It was 
also enriched both within and without with match- 
less works of art by the first sculptors of Greece. We 
learn from Fausanias, that those which decorated 
the pediment in front related to the birth of Mi- 
nerva, and those behind to the contest between the 
goddess and Neptune for Attica. The statue of Mi- 
nerva was of ivory and gold. On the summit of the 
helmet was placed a sphinx, with griffins on each of 
the sides. The statue itself was erect, and clothed in 
a robe reaching to the feet. On the breast was a head 
of Medusa wrought in ivory, and a figure of Victory 
about four cubits high: She held a spear in her hand, 
and a shield lay at her feet ; near the spear was a 
serpent, which might be supposed to represent that 
o£ Erichthonius. According to Pliny the figure was 
twenty-six cubits high. The whole was executed 
by Phidias, who had further contrived that the gold 
with which the statue was encrusted might be re- 
moved at pleasure. (Plin. XXXVI. 5. Thuc. II. 13.) 
The sculpture on the pedestal represented the birth 
of Pandora. Pausanias also notices the statues of 
Iphicrates, Pericles, and his father Xantippus, Ana- 
creon, and a brasen Apollo, by Phidias. On the 
smithern wall were sculptured the war of the giants 
who inhabited Pallene, and the battle of the Athe- 
nians and Amazons ; also that of Marathon, and the 
defeat of the Gauls in Mysia, presented by Attalus. 
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Here was likewise the statue of Olymi^odorus, who 
fireed the Athenians from the Macedonian yoke in 
the time of Cassander. (Pausan. Attic. 25.) 

On the northern side of the acropolis stood the 
Erechtheium, or temple of Erechtheus, a building Erech- 

theiiuBu 

of great antiquity, since it is alluded to by Homer, 
(II. B. 546.) and adjoining it was the temple of Mi-Tempium 
nerva Polias, the tutelary deity of the city, whose PoUados. 
statue is said to have been a common offering oithe 
demi before they were collected into one metropolis 
by Theseus. The lamp which was suspended in the 
tonctuary was never suffered to be extinguished. 
Another part of this compound building was the 
Pandrosium, or chapel, sacred to Pandrosus, one of Pan^iro- 

slum. 

the daughters of Cecrops. The Erechtheium con- 
tained the olive tree, and the well of salt water, 
produced by Minerva and Neptune during their 
contest for Attica, (Herod. VIII. 55.) also the ser- 
pent of Erichthonius. (Phit. Themist. Philostr. Icon. 
II. Etym. M. v. Apwcavko^.) In the temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias was a wooden Hermes, said to have 
been presented by Cecrops, a chair, made by Daeda- 
lus, and some spoils of the Medes, such as the silver- 
footed seat of Xerxes, the sword of Mardonius, and 
the breastplate of Masistius. (Demosth. in Timocr. 
Pausan« Attic. 27.^) Cecrops was said to have been cecropium. 
buried in the acropolis ; and it is probable that a 
chapel was consecrated to him under the name of 
decropium. (Clem. Afex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 13.*^) 
We are informed by Xenophori that the temple of 

» See a liescription of the re- vol. II. and Leake's Topogr. of 

mains of the Erechtheium, and Athens, p. 257. 
the other buildings connected ^ See an inscription quoted 

with it, in Stuart^s Antiquities, by co). Leake, p. 264. 
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Minerva was burnt in the twenty-third year of the 
Peloponnesian war, (Hell. I. 6.) but it is not known 
by whom it was subsequently restored. Near this 
ancient edifice were several works of sculpture, de- 
scribed by Pausanias, such as two colossal figures of 
Erechtheus and Eumolpos, the combat of Hercules 
and Cycnus, Theseus subduing the Marathonian 
bull, and a colossal statue of Minerva Promachus in 
brass, by Phidias; also another called Lemnia, an 
offering of the Lemnians^ by the same admirable 
sculptor, which was esteemed the finest of his works, 
jSv^p^. There were likewise several sanctuaries, such as that 
sSSiium ^f Jupiter Polieus, Diana Brauronia, and the Ge- 
]^^^jj^ nius of good men. (Attic. 26.) The whole of the 
acropolis was surrounded by walls raised on the na- 
tural rock, of which the entire hill is composed. 
The most ancient part of these fortifications was 
Peiasgi- constructed by the Tyrrheni Pelasgi, who, in the 
course of their migrations, settled in Attica, and, 
being probably skilled in works of this nature, were 
employed by the Athenians in the erection of these 
walls. Pausanias mentions the names of Agrolas 
and Hyperbius as being probably the chiefs of the 
colony. (Attic. 28.) The rampart raised by this 
people is often mentioned in the history of Athens 
under the name of Pelasgicum, which included also 
a portion of ground below the wall at the foot of 
the rocks of the acropolis. This had been allotted 
to the Pelasgi whilst they resided at Athens, and, 
on their departure, it was forbidden to be inhabited 
or cultivated. (Thuc. II. 17. J. Poll. VIII. 102. 
Myrsil. ap. Dion. Hal. 1. 19. Thuc. IV. 109. Herod. 
II. 51. VI. 137. Hesych. v. JJeXaayiKov.) It was 
apparently on the northern side of the citadel, as 
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we are informed by Plutarch that the southern wall 
was built by Cimon5 from whom it received the 
name of Cimonium. (Vit. Cimon.) Another portion cimonium. 
appears from Thucydides to have been constructed 
under the administration of Themistocles ; and there 
is still great evidence of the haste with which the 
historian describes that work to have been performed 
on the termination of the Persian war. (I. 93.) 

The rocks on the north-western side of the acro- 
polis were named MoKpal TJeTpou, and amongst them Macr» Pe- 
was a grotto sacred to Apollo and Pan. (Pausan.Panosan. 
Attic. 28.) '"^"^- 

"EcTTiy yotp ovx aatifiog 'EXXijvcoy 7ro\i$^ 
T^? ^ftj(To\6y^ov IlaXAaSo^ xexXfifiivrjy 
03 w«78' 'Epe^iecos ^ol^og S^su^ev yafjiois 
B/a Kpeov<raVj eviu irpoa^plfOv$ verpas 

Maxpoi$ xaXoucri yij^ a^axres 'At9/8oj. £ur. Ion. 8. 

^Qi XIxvos $oixrjfj.otTU xa) 
Uapav\il^otj(ru isirpa 
M.\r)(iTon(Ti Maxpals^ 

*Apyoi6\ov xopui Tpiyovoi — Id, 49^. 

From the acropolis Pausanias proceeds to the Areo- Areopagus. 
pagus, or hill of Mars, which rises at a little dis- 
tance from thence to the north-west. It was so 
called in consequence, as it was said, of Mars hav- 
ing been the first person tried there for the murder 
of Halirrhothius son of Neptune. 

This celebrated court consisted only of an open 
space, in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva 
Areia, and two rude seats of stone for the defendant 
and his accuser. From Vitruvius we learn, that at 
a later period this space was enclosed, and roofed 
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with tiles. (II. 1. J. PoU. VIII. 10.) Near this spot 
stood the temple of the Furies. 

''Earai ie xoJ to Xoittov Aiyico aTpoiTco 

Aiev aSixaorov touto ^ovXsur^piov 

Uayov 8* ''Apeiov rovS* 'Ajxa^oww eBgoiv 

2xi}Vje^ (t or ^A0oy Gijo-lco; xctroL fiovov 

'^gan/iXaTOvcatf xa) iroAiv yearroXiv, 

T^' wlflirupyov umeirvpyaxroLv isoTr 

"Apsi 8* Iflwov, fvflsv Icrr lirmuiLOi 

UsTpUj TTotyog r^Apetog — ^SCHYL. EuM. 680. 

According to Herodotus the Persians were stationed 
on the Areopagus when they made their attack upon 
the western side of the acropolis. (VIII. 52.) 
Pny^ The Pnjrx was, in the days of Athenian great- 

ness, the usual place of assembly for the people, 
especially during elections. (Aristoph. Ach.20. Equit. 
746. et pass. J. Poll. VIII. 10.) It appears to have 
been situated on rising ground opposite the Areopa- 
gus, and in a line with the Propylaea of the acropo- 
lis, which faced it to the east. (Lucian. Bis. Aceus. 
Harpocr. v. Upowvkcua.) It was also close to the 
walls of the city, as we learn from the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes. (Av. 998. Cf. Suid. v. Mctwv.) The 
celebrated Bema, from which the orators addressed 
the people, was a simple pulpit of stone, which at 
first looked to the sea, but in the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants it was turned towards the interior of the 
country. (Aristoph. Pac. 659. ubi et Schol. Plut. 
Themist.) Some traces of this ancient structure are 
still to be seen on a hill, the situation and bearings 
of which answer perfectly in all reiqiects to what 
has been collected from ancient authorities relative 
to the Pnyx'. The range of hiUs which rises to the 
» Col. Leake's Tapogr. of Athens, p. 40. 
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iouth-weat of the citadel se^ms at some distant pe« 
ribd to have borne the name of Lycabettus. Plato Lycabettus 
says it was opposite to Pnyx, (in Crit.) and Antigo-™^*^*' 
nus Gkrystius relates a fabulous history which would 
lead us to imagine it was close to the acropolis. 
(Hist. Mirab. 12.) Statins alludes to its olive plan- 
tations: ' X 

et pingui melior Lycabessus oliva. 

Stat. Theb. XII. 631.k 

The Museium was another elevation in the sameMusehmi. 
vicinity, to the south-west of the acropolis, and, like 
the Pn3rx, included also within the ancient peri- 
phery of the city wall. It is said to have been 
named from the poet Musdeus, who was interred 
there. At a much later period a monument wasphiiopappi 
erected here by Philopappus, a descendant of the Senium. 
kings of Commagene, and who, having been consul 
under the reign of Trajan, retired to Athens, as we 
learn from the inscription on this structure. Pau- 
sanias, who cursorily notices the monument, simply 
says it belonged to a Syrian. (Attic. 25.) 

After speaking of the Areopagus, the same writer 
proceeds to mention some other courts of judicature 
of less note. The Parabystum, where petty causes Paraby- 
were tried : the Trigonum, so called from its shape : Tngonum. 
Batrachium and Phoenicium, from their colour. ThCciS^. 
Helicea, a tribuilal of much greater importance, which dS^' 
is often alluded to by Aristophanes and other das-^^®^ 
sical writers, was situated near the Agora, and so 
named from its being held in the open air. (Bust 
Od. B. p. 74. Galen, in Hippocr. Epidem. III. 3.) 
The Palladium was a court in which persons ac- Palladium. 

^ Leakeys Topogr. p. 70. 
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cused of murder were tried ; those who confessed 
its perpetration^ but were prepared to defend the 
Beiphi- act, were judged in the Delphinium, which tribunal 
was probably near the temple of Apollo DelpMfnius. 
(Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 643. Cf. J. Poll. VIII. 

Having now noticed the principal buildings and 
monuments within the city, we must proceed to re- 
mark upon those in its suburbs and environs. 

Code. The quarter called Coele was appropriated to se- 

pulchres^ and consequently must have been without 
the town, since we are assured that no one was al- 
lowed to be interred within its walls. (Cicer. de Leg. 
II. 23.) Cimon and Thucydides were both entombed 
in this quarter. (Herod. VI. 103. Plut. Vit. Cimon^ 
Pausan. Attic. 23. Marcell. Vit. Thuc.) Coele is 
classed by Hesychius among the Attic demi. (v. Ko/Ai?. 
^sch. in Ctesiph. p. 80. 'Apyjvog 6 €k Ko/x^$-. De- 
mosth. in Androt. AeTrrivriv tov €k Koikrjg.) Col. Leake 
places with great probability this hollow way or 
valley " to the south of the acropolis, near the gate 
" of Lumhardhari, which answers to thie Portae 
" Melitenses. There are indeed some remarkable 
" sepulchral grottoes just without the site of the 
" gate, and the place is contiguous to the quarter erf 
** Pnyx where Cimon dwelt™." 

MeUte. Melite, of which Pausanias makes no mention, is 

supposed by the same judicious antiquary to have 
been principally within the walls. We know indeed 
&om Demosthenes that it was not far from the Leo- 



^ See other authors cited by an inscription cited by Spon 

Meursius, Areopag. c. 1 1 . we learn that Coele belonged 

"» Topogr. of Athens, p. 106. to the tribe Hippothoontis. 

Dodwell, t. I. p. 401. From Itin. t. II. p. 426. 
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^fMum^ (in Coiion. p. 13^9.) and it seems from other 
accounts to have been populous a<id well-frequented, 
a<ice it contained the house of Phocion, (Plut. Vit. Domus 
Phoc.) a temple of Diana Aristobula, erected byiEdSI^.. 
Themistodes, (Plut. Themistod.) and another of bS». 
Herculed Alexieacus^ with a oelelH*ated statue bycuiisA-^'^' 
Gdadas, the master of Phidias. (Tzetz. Chil. yill/''"'^- 
Hist. 192. r. »f6») Here also was the place of re- 
beofBal fer the tt^a actors, (Hesych. MeA/rccvv o7/rd(,) 
the Eurysaceum or sanctuary of Eurysaces son of ^^urysa- 
Ajm^ And the temple of Menalippus. (Plut. Vit. So-,m^p- 
lOH. Hikrpocrat. v. EifveoKtm et McvaX/Wc/dv.) ^""* 

Mefite wad a demus of the tribe (Ends, (Steph. 
v« Mtktnii) h\A, aceofdin^ to Harpocfaticm, of the 
Cecropian. (ead. v.) 

Cd^ttt^ tras another suburban deinu^^ and, as itcoiyttos. 
appears from Bfap^bo^ cMtiguous to Melite. (I. p. 65.) 
It was retnaifked that the d^dren of thi^ place were 
tery precocious ita ih^ speech. (Philestf. Sopbist. 
11. iTertuH. d^ Anim. c. «0. Xe*i. HeH. V. 1, ««.) 
Plato, aceordiiig to some writer quoted by DSog. 
Laest. in Ms Life of the philosopher, (HI. e. 111.) 
was a native of Colyttus, as also Tiinon the man- 
baler. (Ltidan. Tim.) jSiScfairies the orator was said 
te have resided here for forty-five years, (.ffisch. 
£pist. ad Ctes. Harpocr. v. ''l(rjjayJpos'.) It is some- 
times written CoUyttus, as may be seen from some 
inscriptions dted by Spon, t. II. p. 497. ' 

The lUssus, from whidi Athens was prindpallyiussusfl. 
suppled with water, is a small brook rising to the 
north-ea»t of the town, and losing itself, after a 
course of a few nules, in the marshes to the south 
of the city. Every one is acquainted with the beau- 
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tiful passage in which Plato alludes to it in the 
Phcedrus, p. 229.) 

. Socr. Aevp* hcrpoarofuvai Kara rov 'lAiaaoy Mfi^p elra 
onov av io^y ev ^o'u^i^ KoSi^fiaofAeSa* 

Phdedr. EiV Kaipov, i^ ioi/cev, eofutoiyfro^ iSv hvxfir <rv 
fjLev yap ivi oc/. pavrov oinf iffLh Kara to vtariGV fipexfivci 
roitf voiag livaif kou ovk ai^^cf, oXXc^^ t€ icai r^e iijv mpa» 

ToD trovi T€ Kou lyii rifjuipag Yftpifma ypvy Km KoBapa, 

Kou S/o^v^ ra v^aria <f}amTaiy koi mv^eia Kopaif vai^€iv 
vap avra. 

From which it appears then to have been a peren- 
nial stream^ whereas now it is almost always dry, 
its waters being either drawn off to irrigate the 
neighbouring gardens, or to supply th^ artificial 
fountains of Athens". 
CaUirrhoe The fountain of Callirrhoe, or Enneacrounos, was 
croun^^ the only spring-water used for drinking by the Athe- 
^^' nians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for 
that purpose. (Pausan. Attic. 14.) From Thucydi- 
des we. learn that it was situated on the south $ide 
of the city, and close to the temples of Bacchus and 
Jupiter Olympius. (II. 15.) Other authors state 
that it rose near the Jlissus, (Etym. M. v. 'Ema/v/)ou- 
vof,) and here in fact when Spon and WheJer visits 
Athens they observed a fountain a little below th^ 
south-eastern angle of the Olympeium, to which the 
natives ^till applied the name of KaUiroi^. Col. 
Leake observes " it now forms a pool, which in th^ 
^^ drought of summer becomes muddy and very scanty, 
*^ but which is still resorted to, as the only place in 
^* the neighbourhoo4 furnishing sweet water p.'' 

n Leake s Topogr. p. 49. Spon, t. II. p. 122. 

, o Wheler's Travels, p. 376 ; P Topogr. of Athens, p. 47. , 
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Near this source stood another Odeium, as Pau-Odeium. 
sanias informs us, which was adorned with various 
statues of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, as well as 
of Philip and Alexander, Ljsimachus and Pyrrhus. 
(Attic. 14.) This was apparently one of the minor 
theatres, and probably erected by some prince of the 
Macedonian dynasty. 

In the same vicinity was the Eleusinium, orsieud. 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine, set apart for the'^'*™* 
celebration of the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 14. Thuc. II. 17. Polyaen. Strat. V. 7.) 
It stood probably in an island formed by the Ilissus, 
which is well adapted for so sacred and retired a 
sanctuary, and where the foundations of an ancient 
building are still observable ^. 

Near the Eleusinium, and on the left bank of the stadium. 
Ilissus, was the stadium erected for the celebration 
of games during the Panathenaic festival by Lycur- 
gus, the son of Lycophron, as we find in Plutarch's 
life of that orator. We learn from Philostratus that 
the seats were afterwards covered with Pentelic 
marble by Herodes Atticus. (Vit. Herod.) Pausa- 
nias confirms this account, and describes it as an as- 
tonishing structure rising in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre above the Ilissus, and extending to the banks 
of that river. (Attic. 19.) Antiquaries afiirm thiat 
the area of this building remains entire, together 
with other vestiges'. Herodes is stated to have 
been interred within the stadium. (Philostr. Vit. 
Herod.) On the same bank of the Ilissus was a 
small tempfe dedicated to Triptolemus. (Pausan. jEdes Tri. 
Attic. 14.) Its probable site is indicated by some^*^*^*"*^ 

"> Leake*8 Topogr. p. ] 15. ' Leake*9 Topo^^. p. 52. 
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Testigef on the spot where in Stuart's time stood a 

little Ionic temple, of which he has given a repre*- 

aentation. He says it was then used as a church '. 

liower down the river, Pausanias notices a temple 

sacred to Diana Eucleia, which is now perhaps the 

dmrch of jdgia Marina^ a little to the left (rf the 

place where the modem road from Athens to Sunium 

crosses the Ilissus K 

Agm. Higher up the river was Agr« and the temple of 

DUu^ Diana Agrotera, (Pausan. Attic. 19- Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 

^ p. 229. Steph. Byz. v.^Aypot) also an altar dedicated 

to Boreast on the spot where he was said to have 

carried off Orithya. 

"Sifia yefi^v Mfim frpos auyot^ 'Arrixov ov^ct^y 
Tov hoi decwea-lou fepsrcu ^og *l\iircoio, 
'^Evdfv kol) Bopitis WOT avyigira<rev *Q,piidvtav. 

Dion. PsBisa. 424; 

(Cf. Plat Ph^edr. loc. cit.) Herodotus reports that 
a temple was erected to Boreas by the Atbeniaps, to 
commemorate the storm which destroyed so many<:^ 
the Persian ships on the coast of Ma^ewt. (VJI. 
189. Pausan. Attic. 19.) Therie was also an attar 
s^red to the Mus^ Jlissiades on the banks of the 
river. (Pausan. loc. cit.) 

Hord. Pausanias spe^s of some gardens which i»ust 

have been situated m the same vicinity, afid wheie 

Tempium was a temple of Venus. The statue of the goddess 
®^*™- ^as a celebrated work of Alcamenes, a pupfl of Phi- 
dias. (Attic. 19. Plin. XXXVI. 5.) Beyond wa$ 

Lyceium. the Lycdum, a sacred enclosure dedicated to ApoUo^ 
where the polemarch formerly kept his court It 

* Antiq. of Athens, vol. I. c. vol. III. p. 5. Leakeys Topogr. 
2. p. 116. 
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was^ decoffsAed with fou2itaiQS> pfentatidM, and builds 
itigs by Pisistratus, Perkles^ and Lycurgus^ and be- 
came the usual place of exercise for the Athenian 
youths who devoted themselves to military pursuits. 
(Pausan. toe. cit. Xenoph. Hipparch. Plut. Lycurg. 
in Dec. Rhet. Harpocrat. et Suid. v. AvK€i$i.) Nor 
was it less frequented by philosophers and those ad- 
dicted to retirement and study. We know that it 
was more especially the favourite walk of Aristotle 
and his followers, who thetvce obtained the naine of 
Peripatetics. (Cicer. Acad. Qudest. I. 4.) Here was 
the fountain of the hero Panops, (Plat. Lys. t. II. p.Panopis 
203.) and a plane-tree of great size and beauty men- ^^^ 
tioned by Theophrastus. (Hist. PI. I. 11. Cf. Plat; 
Phsedr. p. S290 I'he position commonly assigned 
to the Lyceium is on the right bank of the lUsstis, 
and neca^ly opposite to the church a( Petros Staurome' 
noSy which is supposed to correspond with the temple 
of IKana AgTotera on the other side of the river. 

NcA fer from this presumed site of the Lyceium 
the Ilissus is joined by another stream, which is 
thought to answer to the Eridanus of Pausan]as.Eridan\is& 
(Attic. 19. Strab. IX. p. 397-) 

Ardettus was a judicial court on the banks of Ardettot. 
the IlisMiSy and ^t far removed from ihe Staditan. 
(J. Poll. VIII. 10. Harpocr. v. 'Ap^^rn^. Pint. Vit 
Thes.) 

Cynosarges was a spot consea*ated td Hercules, cynosar. 
smd possessed a gymnasium and grotes frequented ^^^' 
l^^ philosophers. (Diogen. Laert Vit. Antirthen.) 
Here was a tribunal, which decided lipon the legiti^ 
nsacy of children in doubtful cases.> (Phit. Tbemist. 
Demosth. Orat. in Aristocr.) We learn from Hero- 
dotus^ that after the victory of Marathon the Athe- 
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nian anny took up a position at^ynosarges, when 
the dty was threatened by the Persian fleet, which 
had sailed round the promontory of Sunium. (VI., 
116.) Other passages relative to this place will be 
found in Athenaeus. (VI. 26. Steph. Byz. v. Kwotrap- 
7€f. Plut. Dec. Rhet. Antisth. Pausan. Attic. 19.) 
Philip, the son of Demetrius, in his attack on Athens^ 
is said to have encamped there, and to have de- 
stroyed the groves and buildings around it, as well 
as those of the Lyceium. (Liv. XXXI. 24.) 

Cynosarges is supposed. to have been situated at 
the foot of mount Anchesmus, now the hill of St. 
George, and to the south-west of Ammato\ In^ 

Diomeia. the samc vicinity we must place the demus of Dio- 
meia, which, according to Steph. Byz., appertained 
to the tribe JEgeis. From Aristophanes we collect 
that a festival was celebrated here in honour of Her- 
cules. (Ran. 857. Cf. Athen. XIV. Plut. de Exil.) 

Anchesmus Pausauias spcaks of Anchesmus as an inconsider^ 

moos. 

able height, with a statue of Jupiter on its summit. 
(Attic. 32.) it now takes its name from the church 
of St George, which has replaced . the statue \ 
Proceeding beyond this hill round the walls of the 
Ceramicus city, wc shall arrive at the outer Oeramicus, which 
contained the remains of the most illustrious war- 
riors and statesmen of Athens. Here were interred 
Pericles, Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias ; the 
road, in fact, was lined as far as the Academy on ei- 
ther side with the sepulchres of Athenians who had 
fallen in battle. Over each tomb was placed a pillar 
with an inscription recording the names of the dead, 
and those of their demi and tribes. Among the se-. 

" Leake's Top<^* of Athens, p. 150. ^ Leake's Topogr. p. 69.: 
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vera! monuments enumerated by Pausanias, we may 
notice those of the soldiers who fought in the battle 
of Tanagra before the Peloponnesian war, and on the 
Eurymedon under Cimon, at Potidaea under Callias, 
and at Amphipolis and Delium. One column com- 
memorated the names of those who had fallen in 
Sicily; that of Nicias, however, was excepted, in 
consequence of his having surrendered himself to the 
enemy ; while Demosthenes was adjudged worthy of 
having his name inscribed for this reason, that hav- 
ing capitulated for his army, he refused to be in- 
cluded in the treaty, and made an attempt on his 
own life. » Here were also the cenotaphs of those 
who fell in the naval fight at the Hellespont, in the 
battle of Chaeronea, and during the Lamiac war. 
Beyond were the tombs of Cleisthenes, who in- 
creased the number of the Attic tribes ; of Tolmides ; 
of Conon and Timotheus, a father and son, whose 
exploits are only surpassed by those of Miltiades and 
Cimon. Here were interred Zeno and Chrysippus, 
celebrated Stoics, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
the orators Ephialtes and Lycurgus. The latter is 
said to have deposited in the public treasury 6500 
talents more than Pericles had been able to collect. 
He also furnished vases and other ornaments, and 
dresses for the Panathenaic processions, and laid up a 
store ofarms both for offensive and defensive warfare. 
He augmented the navy of Athens to the number of 
400 triremes, and erected covered docks for them in 
the Piraeus. He likewise terminated the Dionysiac 
theatre, and built the gymnasium in the Lyceum. 
(Pausan. Attic. 29. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. in Dec. 
Rhet.) 
It was in the outer Ceramicus that the games 
z 4 
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Academiiu B^b. 1^ uU vid. SchaL ot Suld.^) Tl^ Acadofty 
WA8 c^ ^ e3(tre«i((]fF of ^lis bimal graund^ and 
aheVLt m^ $todiii ft'Om the g^ Dii^lum. (Cieev. die 
Fin, V, h I4v, XXXI. 9A. hwim. Scyth.) I* wa» 
original]^ « des($rt^ md imhiMHhy a^. (Porfkyr. 
d^ Ab6<iiQ. I. M^n. Vnr, Hist IX. I(K) But Hip- 
parclws sunrovnded it with a wall at a eoBsideBable 
€p(peiiii0> aod it was afterwarda adorned with groves^ 
Wfd^s» and fouQtaiBS> hj Cimcm. (Suid. 'Ivmifyfu fn^ 
yiwk. Plut, Vit< Cim.) Il» name waa deadizsd from 
the Ip^Q Ao^emw. 

'£y (i^crx/uf ^ojfioi^iv 'Aica2%uu Asm). EaioL. P&ao^ 
Atque k^fe^ salTas Aeaifemi qaserere vemiixK' 

Hq^AT, Bpi83p» H. W ^; 

H^e Plat» possessed a small house asd gwdea, 

ijirhicb at fltat OBly yielded m inocmie <^ three pkeea 

of g0)d>^ twt it. produced afkrwatda a tibausand and 

upwa^da* The property waa ^MkiaUy incieaied b^ 

1;^iiests aPdd dosaAicms for the beii^it' of those wha 

^udied p||ilo»phy th^re. (Snkl. v. R^riMft. XKog^ 

l4aert. Vit. Flat. m. d&) %lla, dttring tlij& aiege 

of AlhenSf ia aaid te %m^ cut dMra tfaegrwres af fhm 

celeliirated spot. (Flu«. Viti SyH Appuai. BetL Mithr.) 

Be£EH^ tb^! entrance n^aa an ahar sarored ta Lovse. 

Within was the stHtne of Proaaetiieus, with the 8ta«. 

t^te of the god \ i^ was from this. poAiH) that the tw^ 

of th^ ]i4ainpadephoria cdnmenced. (Fttusan, Attie. 

30. AppUod, ^ SehoL Soph. CM. CoL 57.) ISare 

were ateo sanctiiaiiei oif Minerva aad the Mssea ; tifie 

letter was biiilt by Xi^Boplion, and containad staitiies 

of the Graces, a^d one of Rato, erected by Mttlai- 

dates, a Persian. (Diogen. Laert. Vit. Speu$^; ^ 

y See also Mexu^ft €b^ec. Ferlat. v. Aajiu»^^ 
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Plat.) There were likewiaie altars of Hermes, Her- 
cules, and Jupiter Mcnrius, who was so caBed from 
the Morian olives, which grew near the sani^uary of 
Mui^rva. 

.... Tfdn iiXkm fLiyurrei x^^y 
To fiiv Ti4 ou vtoLfi^ 0VT8 yi^pot. 

Soph. (Ed. Col. 700. 

(C£ SchoL ad loq. et Suid. v. Uofiou. et Schol. An- 

stoph. Nub. 100.) 

In the Academy were some plaiie4ree9f said to W 

thirty-six culits high. (Plin. Hiat, Nat- XII. 1.) 

Without the enclosure was the saonument of Platen 

and the tower of Timon. (Pausan. Attic. 30.) The 

name of Ahatbymiaf as we are informed by Mr^ 

Hawkins, is still attached to thia oMe favourite, 

bwnt of philosophers and poets* ^^ It is now an 

^^ open pieoe gS giround* not exceeding five acres, and 

^^ presents noting remarkable in its appearance^ 

^^ A few scattered obves grow on it> and some paces 

'' fiirtber west we saw a number of gardens ^nd 

*' vioeyardi^ wbigti contaiQed fruit-trees ^ a move 

'' e^ibevaut growUi than in aj»y oUiei pari of tiie 

"plaint" 

A little to the i;K>vth^^west of the Academy was^ the Ooionus 

•^ pi — • — 

demus of Colonus^ named Hippeios from tte altar 
erei;ti9d there ta the Equestrian N^tune, and Ben* 
dered so. cekbrated by the play of Sophocles, as^ the 
scene ^ the la3t adventures of (Edipus. 

ISAiifmy^ ^»e, raurtf xcopa; 

Tiv apyritoi K&Xwiv. SoPIT. (Ed. Col. 608. 

* Topogr. of Athens in Walp. ]|diem. vol, I. p. 488. not. 
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01 Sf TrAi^ioi yieu 

Toy8* hwin^y RoAcoyoy w^wrai ^fictv 

'Af^^yov thou — Id. v. 58. 

(Cf. Cicer. de Fin. V. 1. Plut. Sen. Tr. Rep.> 
From Thucjdides we learn that Colonus was distant 
ten stadia from the city, and that assemblies of the 
people were on some occasions convened at the 
temple of Neptune. (VIII. 67.) There was also a 
spot dedicated to the equestrian Minerva. (Soph. 
CEkl. Col. 1070. Pausan. Attic. 30.) Pausanias no* 
tices besides, the Heroa of Theseus and Pirithous 
and those of (Edipus and Adrastus. (Attic. 30.) 

Tborida Belonging to Colonus was the Thorician rock al- 

^^'^ luded to by Sophocles. ((Ed. Col. 1595.) 

Pausanias reports that the grove and temple of 
Neptune were burnt by Antigonus when he invaded 
Attica. (Attic. 30.») 

Longimuri. The Celebrated long walls which connected Athens 
with its several ports were first planned and com- 
menced by Themistocles after the termination of the' 
Persian war. His object was evidently to prevent any 
invading army from intercepting the communication 
between the city and the Piraeus ; but he did not live' 
to terminate this great undertaking, which was con- 
tinued after his death by Cimon, and at length com- 
pleted by Pericles. (Plut. Vit. Cim. Thuc. I. 107. 
Plat. Gorg. I. p. 455.) Sometimes we find them* 
termed the legs, {crtdxr},) (Diod. Sic. XIV.442. Polyoen. 
I. 40.) and by Latin writers the arms, (brachia,) of 
the Piraeus. (Liv. XXX. 26.) One of these was de*^ 

Piraicus signated by the name of Piraic, and sometimes by 



mums. 



• This, according to Pausa- not noticed, I believe, by any 
nias, was Antigonus Gonatas ; other author. Cf. Attic. 1 . 
but the expedition alluded to is 
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that of the northern wall, fiop^v rtiyfig ; its length 

was forty stadia. The other was called the Phaleric,Pkaifiricui 

muTus* 

or southern wall, and measured thirty-five stadia. 
(Thuc. II. 18. Plat de Repub. IV. t. II. p. 440.) 
the intermediate wall, (hafUaov mxoff) spoken of by 
some ancient writers, may have been that portion 
which was enclosed between the two longomural 
arms. (Plat. loc. cit. Harpocr. v. liafutrov rc/xov^.^) 
In the Peloponnesian war, we learn from Thucydi- 
des that the exterior, or Piraic wall alone was 
guarded, as that was the only direction in which the 
enemy could advance, there being no passage to the 
south and east of Athens, except through a difficult 
pass between the city and mount Hymettus, or by 
making the circuit of that mountain, which would 
have been a very hazardous undertaking^. 

The long walls remained entire about fifty-four 
years after their completion, till the capture of 
Athens by the Peloponnesian fQrces, (Xen. Hell. II. 
2, 14.) eleven years after which, Conon rebtdlt them* 
with the assistance of Phamabazus. (Hell. IV. 8, 10. 
Isocr. Paneg. c. 83. p. 65. D. Diog. Laert. II. 39') 
In the si^e of Athens by Sylla, they were again 
broken down, and almost entirely destroyed. (Ap- 
pian. Bell. Mithrid. c. 80.) Col. Leake informs us 
that some vestiges of this great work are still to be 
seen. " They are chiefly remarkable towards the 
" lower end, where they were connected with the 
^^ fortifications of Piraeus and Phalenim. The mo- 
"dem road from Athens to the port Drako, at 
^^ something less than two miles short of the latter, 
^^ comes upon the foundations of the northern long 

^ See the remarks of col. ^ Leake's Topogr. of Athens» 
Leake on this subject, p. 354. p. 351. 
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^ vnH, iridch are formed of vast masses of squared* 
^^ stones, md are about turdre feet ia thickness* 
^* Precisely parallel to it, at the distance of 550 feet> 
^ are seen the foundations of the southern l(mg waUs ; 
^ the two walls thus forming a wide rtreet, runnii^ 
^ from the centre of the Fhaleric hill, exactly in the 
^ direction of the entrance of the acropolis^." 

Maritime Athens may be considered as divided 
mto the three quarters of Piraeus, Munychia, and 
Phalerum, which I shaU treat of in the order in 
which they here present themselves. 
Piraeus. « Piweus," says Pausanias, ** was a demus from 
^> the earliest time, but it did not become a port finr 
^ ships before the administradon of Themistodes. 
** Hitherto Phalerum had been the usual harbour, 
^^ as it was nearest the s^i; and Menestheua is said 
^ to hat« srnkd from thence for Troy^ and Theseus 
^ for Cf ete^ But Themistodes percdving that the 
^f Piraeus presented greatier advantages for the pm> 
<^ poaes of navigation, and contained three ports in* 
^^ stead of one, when he was placed at the head of 
*^ the government,, caused it to be adapted for the 
^^ receptim of shipping. And now there are stiU 
^^ remaining the covered docks^ and the tomfa. of 
<* Themistocles, dose to the largest of the hai^ouis; 
^ for it is said that the Athenians having rqiented 
^* of their conduct towaa*ds him, bis relatives con^* 
^ veyed thitb^ hats remains from Magnesia.'' (Attic. 
1. Cf. Thuc. I. 9S. Com. Nep. Vit. Thenost. c. Q.) 
Strabo compares the maritime part of Athens to the 
city of the Rhodiansy since it was Idnddy inbabited, 
and endosed by a wadl^ compreheadiiig within its 

^ Topogr. of Athens, p. 857. 
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drmit the Piraeus and the otiier ports, which could 
eottain four hundred sdups of vmt. The^e Hues 
being connected with the long waOs, wfaidi were 
forty stadia in length, united the Piraeus witli the 
^tji But, during the manj wars in which the 
Athenians had been engaged, they were demo- 
lished, and the Piraeus is now reduced to a few 
habitations, which stand round the ports and the 
temple of Jupiter Soter. (IX. p. 395.) The temple 
alluded to by the geographer is doubtless the same 
described by Pausanias as the temenus of Minerva 
and Jupiter, in which were deposited the statues of 
these two deities in brass. That of Minerra was 
an admirable work by Gephissodotus. (Pausan. At- 
tic. 1. Plin. XXXIV, 8.) The arsenal, erected and 
supplied by the architect Pfailo, was said to suffice 
for the equipment of a thousand ships. (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. VII. 37. Strab. IX. 99S. Cicer. de Orat. 1. 14. 
Vitruv. Praef. L VII.) It was destroyed by Sylla. 
(Appian. Bell. Mithr. c. 41.) 

The maritime bazar or emporium was called M&cra 

Stoa. 

Macra Stoa, and was intuated near the sea. Behind 
it was a statue of Jupiter, and one of the Athenian 
demos, by Leochares. The temple of Venus of 
Cmdo8» built by Coaon after his naval victory over 
the Lacedaemomanis of that city, was also situated 
m the s^ore. There was likewise another shrine 
consecrated to Venus named Aparchus, by Themi- 
stodes. (Schd. Hermog. de Form. Or.) 

The agora named Hippodameia was at a greater Hippoda. 
d&tance from the coast ; it was so called from Hip-"^**^*^ 
podamus, a Milesian, who had been employed by 
Themistocles to fortify the Piraeus, and to lay out 
its streets as well as those of the capital. (Aristot. 
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Pdit. IL 8. Harpocr. v. 'Imt^afierd.) Mention of 
this agora occurs also in Xenophon, Hell. II. 4. De- 
mosthenes in Timoth. p. 1190. and Andocides de 
Myster. p. S3. 
Deignuu The place called Deigma seems to have answered 
the purpose of an exchange or mart, where goods 
were exhibited for sale. (Xen. Hell. V. 1, 18. Lys. 
Orat adv. Tisid. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 986. Harpocr. 
Seraagiunuv. AcFy/xo.) The Serangium was a pubKc bath. 
Isseus de Philoct. Haer. p. 59- Harpocr. v. Xyjpay- 
piireattyB. ym.) The Phrcattys was a court of justice which 
took cognizance of murders when the party accused 
having been acquitted for an involuntary act was 
now tried for a voluntary crime. The defendant in 
this case was ordered to plead on board a ship, 
while the judges heard him from the shore. (De- 
mosth. in Aristocr. p. 646. Pausan. Attic. 28. 
Theatnim. Somc ruius of a theatre, mentioned by Xenophon, 
(Hell. II. 4.) and in an inscription cited by Chandler, 
(Inscr. Ant. p. 72.) with a few vestiges belonging to 
the Hippodameia agora, are all that remain of the 
magnificent edifices which once adorned the Piraeus 
and its harbours^. 

The port of Piraeus was subdivided into three 

Caniharas Icsscr havcus, named Cantharus, Aphrodisium, and 

portus. 25ea. The former was appropriated to dock-yards 

for the construction and repairs of ships of war. 

(Aristoph. Pac. 144. ubi vid. Schol. Plut. Vit. Phoc.) 

This was probably the innermost of the three basins. 

Apinodi. Aphrodisium seems to have been the middle or great 

toiT^'^' harbour, (SchoL Aristoph. loc. cit.) and Zea the 

^^^**"*^ outermost, so called from the grain which the Athe- 



"« Leake*s Topogr, of Athens, p. 324. 
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Bians imported fVom the Helleq)ont and other parts, 
and deposited in storehouses erected there for that 
purpose. (Hesych. v. Zco. Cf. Thuc. VIII. 90.^ The 
entrance to the Piraeus was formed on one side by 
the point of land called Eetipneia, on the other 
by Cape Alcimus, £et]oneia, as we are informed Beti<«««*- 
by Thucydides, was fortified towards the clo^e of 
the Pdoponnesian war by the council of Four Hun- 
dred, with a view of commanding the entrance of 
the harbour^ and admitting, if necessary, the Pelo- 
ponn^sian fleet. They erected also a large building, 
in which they caused all imported com to be depo- 
sited. (Thuc. VIII. 90. Harpocr.v.'HcTKm^.) Eetio- 
neia, according to col. Leake, was that projecting 
part of the coast which runs westward from the 
north side of the entrance into the Piraeus, aqd is 
now called Tra][)e%onaf^. Piraeus itself is known by 
the ntone of Port Draio, or Leone, derived from a 
colossal figure of a lion in white marble, which once 
stood upon the breach, but was removed by the Ve- 
netians in 1687*^ 

The port of Munychia was so called, as it is 3aid, MunycUa 
from Munychus, an Orchomenian, who, having been^*^^ 
expelled from Boeotia by the Thracians, settled at 
Athens. (Diod. Sic. Frag, VII.) Strabo describes it 
as a peninsular hill, connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land, and abounding, with hol«- 
lows, partly natural and partly the work of art. 
When it had been enclosed by fortified lines, con- 
necting it with the other ports, Munychia became 

^ For 1^ full and accurate ac- graphy of Athens, p. 312. 
count of the present state of s Topogr. of Athens, p. 319. 
the E^rsus, and its three sub- ^ Id. p. 309. 

divisions, see Leake's Topo- 
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a most iinpOTtaAt pOMCton from the seciHif it af- 
forded to tiiese maritime ^e^ftdeticied df Atheni, 
and aoedrdkigly we find it always finentiotied a$ the 
poittt wMoh WAS most particukrlj guarded when 
may attack was ap{>rehended on the side of the sea. 
(Thuc. VIH. 92. Xen. H^. II. 4. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
414. « XVIII. 757. Plot. Phoc.) 

^^ The only buildings of note belonging to Munychia 

were a temple of Diana^ (Pansan. Attic. I.) appa- 
rently a Doric edifice, from the vestige whidi tafe 

Bendi. supposed to bdoftg to it^ the Bendideiam, also sa- 
*"""' erred to Diana Bendidia, (Xen. Hell. II. 4.) and the 

Theatrum theatre of Bacchus^ of which some ruins are to be 

Ihoiiysia- 

com. seen on the norUi-ea^ side of the peninsula, looking 
down upon the port of Munychia^. (Thuc. VIII. 93. 
Lysw in Agorat p. 464.) The whrfe peniniiula 
abounds with remains of walls, excavations in the 
roc±3 for the foundations of buildings^ and other 
traces of ancient habitations^ 

Aidmui Cafpe Alcinras, according to Plutarch^ was a head- 

promonto- * ^ 

num. land near the entrance of Piraeus^ close to which 
was to be seen the tomb of Themistocles, built in 
the shape of an altar. (Vit. Thenrist. Cf Pausan. 
Attic. 1.) This point of land appears to form the 
extreme iH*<3^tion of the Munychian promontory to 
the west. The harbour g£ Mmiy^hia, which is nearly 
c^cular, is known to the (Greeks o^ the present day 
by the name of Stratiaki. 

Phaierum. Phaleram, as we hat^e dready observed, was the 
most ancient of the Athenian pOTts ; but after the 
erection of the docks in the Piraeus it ceased to be 
of any importance in a maritime point of view. It 

* Leake s Topogr. of Athens, ^ Id. p. 326. 
p. 325. Ud. p.326. 
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was, however^ enclosed within the fortificatkHis of 
Themistocles, and gave its name to the south^n- 
most of the long walls^ hy means of which it was 
connected with Athens. Pausanias notices in this 
demus, belonging to the tribe. Antiochis^ a temple 
of Ceres, aiki another of Mmerva Sciras, (cf. Plut. 
Vit Thesi) also a temple of Jupiter at some distance 
from the shore. I^re were, besides, altars sacred 
to the Unknown Gods, (cf. Act. Apost. XTii; 33^ 
Biogen. Laert. Vit. Epimen. Philostr. ApoUon. Tyan. 
VI. 2.) the sons of Theseus, the hero Phalcatis, and 
Androgens son of Minos, (Pausan. Attic. 1.) and 
the tomb of Aristides. (Plut. Vit. Aristid.) Phale- 
mm supplied the Athenian market with abundance 
of the little fish named aphyae, so often mentioned 
by the comic writers. (Aristc^h. Acham. 901. Av. 
76. Athen. VII. 8. Aristot. Hist. Anim. VI. 15.) 
The lands around it were marshy, and produced 
very fine cabbages. (Hesych. v. ^akrjpt/cai, Xen. 
CEcon. c. 19.) The modem name of Phalerum is 
Porto Fanari. 

Having now terminated the description of Athens, 
with its suburbs and dependencies, I shall proceed 
to give scnne account of the coast of Attica, to the 
west of Piraeus, as far as the M^arean frontier, and 
afterwards of that more extensive portion situated 
to the east of Phalerum, which terminates on the 
Boeotian frontier near the mouth of the Asopus. 

Beyond Eetioneia was the port Phoron of Strabo, Phoron 
(IX. p. 395.) and the little islands of Psyttaleia andKyttaieia 
Atalante. The former is celebrated in history for Ataiante 
the destruction of a corps of Persians by the Greeks, *"** 
under the command of Aristides, during the battle 

VOL. II. A a 
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of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 76. 95.) iEschylus reports 
that it was sacred to Pan : 

N^o-rfj Tij for) irpwrie 'StuKoifs^lvos riwaov 

n«^v s/ub|3arffufi, xorr/a^ axrrii htu Pers. 453. 

(Cf. Pausan. Attic. 36.) It is now called Lipso- 
coutaUa^. Atalante, which is close to it» retains 
the name of Talantous\ In the same vicinity was 
CynoBura. Cjrnosura, mentioned by the oracle delivered to the 
Athenians prior to the battle of Salamis. (Herod. 
VIII. 76.) 

*AXX* !k-av 'AprsftiSo; y^qovaipou Upav axr^v 
Ni}u<ri yi^giircoo'if xu) uvaXltjv Kvvwrovpav. 

It is probably the cape which lies opposite to the 
north-eastern extremity of the Isle of Salamis, where 
there is a ferry for crossing over to that island ^^ 
CorydaUus Abovc this part of the coast rises mount Corydallus, 
^^^' now Daphni Bouni^f noticed by Strabo, together 
CorydaUus. with the dcmus of the same name. (IX. p. 39S.) 
The latter, as we learn from Steph. Byz., belonged 
to the tribe Hippothoontis. (v. Ko/ji/SoAAo^, Hesych. 
ead. voc. Theophrast. ap. Athen. IX.) Mount Co- 
rydallus is said to have been the haunt of the robber 
Procrustes. (Diod. Sic. IV. 181.) Sir W. GeU points 
out on the road from Athens to Scaramanga some 
ruins of a castle or fortress, and also the remains of 
a temple, indicating the site of a demos, which may 
possibly have been Corydallus *i. 
Amphiaie We uow rcach the headland named Amphiale by 

promonto- 



rum. 



"" French Strabo, t. III. p. p Wheler*s Travels, t. I. b. 

374. II. p. 375. 

n Gell's Itiner. p. 103. *i Itin. p. 102. 

*> Itin. p. 103. 
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Strabo, who notices some stone quarries in its vici- 
nity. (IX. p. 395.) Sir W. GeU thinks it is the 
cape near which there is a tumulus, and the metochi 
of Daphne. At a little distance from the shore are 
the two islets named Pharmacusae, in the largest of Pharma- 
which Circe was said to have been interred, (IX. ^. 
p. 895. Steph. Byz. v. ^apf/MKovfra-a :) they are now 
called Kyra^. Above this coast rises mount MgOrMg^ew 
leus, from the summit of which Xerxes beheld the™*'^** 
action of Salamis. (Herod. VIII. 90. Demosth. c. 
Timocr. p. 466.) According to Thucydides this 
mountain was situated to the left of the road from 
Athens to Eleusis. (II. 19. Cf. Schol. (Ed. Col. 1052. 
et Schol. ^sch. Pers.) 

Ivi §6 frpo fj^aaaov hr ixpou 

AiyiXso) $up)6VT0f, aycov fiiyav vmv ern). 

Vet. Poet. ap. Suid. v. Ma<r<roy. 
Dives et iEgaleos nemorum. 

Stat. Theb. XII. 630. 

Mount .^Igaleus seems to be a continuation of Cory- 
dallus, stretching northwards into the interior of 
Attica. The modem name is Skaramanga. In its 
vicinity was the demus of Oie, or Oe, as we learn 
from the Scholiast of Sophocles on this passage of 
the poet * : 

"H Tou Tov efiffftBpov 

Uirpas vi^aSo; tiAcuo'' 

Olauh$ eK vopi,ovy 

TldiKoKTiVy ri pifji,^apiJiocTOi$ 

^euyovTSS dpi,l?i\ai$ ; OEd. Col. 1058. 

Hesychius, however, disapproves of the interpreta- 

' Chandler's Travels, t. II. his edition of the CEdipus Col. 
p. 220. 1061. p. 22.5. 

" See Dr. Elmsley*s note in 
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tioD of the Scholiast, since the demus of Qie, as he 
asserts, was not in this direction. Stephanus Byz. 
assigns Oie to the tribe (Eneis, but Harpocration to 
that of Pandion. 
Thriasius Bcjond Amphialc was the Campus Thriasius, and 
Thna. the deoius of Thria, from which it derived its name. 
(Strab. IX. p. 395.) Thucydides calls it Thrio, 
when speaking of an invasion of Attica by the La* 
cedaemonians, under Plistoanax, before the Pqlopon- 
nesian war. (I. 114. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Qpia.) 

The Thrasian plain is often mentioned by the 
writers of antiquity. (Herod. VIII. 7, 65. Thuc. !!• 
19. Plut. Vit. Pelop. et Arat. Galen, de Dign. et 
Cur. An. Aff. Aristid. Leuctr. II.) We learn from 
Athenaeus that here was a temple dedicated to Phila, 
mother of Demetrius, under the name of Venus 
Phila, and the place itself was called by some Phi- 
laeum^ out of compliment to that prince. (VI. 66.) 
Aristotle ascribed the fertility of the Thriasian plain 
to the effect of the south wind which blew from the 
sea. (Prob. XXVI. 17.) 
Rhdti. Before Thria were some small streams named 

Rheiti, which, as was supposed from their being 
salt, came from the Euripus of Chalcis. .They w^e 
sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, and none but the 
priests were allowed to fish in these waters. (Pau- 
san. Attic. 38.) Thucydides reports, that a skirmish 
took place in the vicinity of the Rheiti, in the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, between the 
Athenian cavalry and that of the enemy. (II. 19*) 
Sir W. Gell speaks of the Rheiti as two salt lakes 
near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the 
ancient road from Eleusis to Athens ^ This was 
t Itiner. p. 33. Dodwell, t. I. p. 581. 
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usually termed the Sacred way, and as Pausanias 
describes at some length the monuments and other 
buildings on this route, it may be proper to insert 
here a summary notice of his observations. (Attic. 
36.) On quitting Athens, he points out the tomb 
of Anthemocritus, a herald, who was fouUy slain by 
the Megareans, (cf. Plut. Vit. Pericl.) and that of 
Molossus, who commanded some Athenian troops 
in an expedition into Euboea. Beyond is a spot 
named Sciron, from Scirus, a soothsayer of Dodona Sdron lo- 
in the reign of Erechtheus ; a neighbouring torrent 
likewise bore his name. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. ^Kipov.) 
The tomb of Cephisodorus next follows, who was sent 
to Rome to demand succours against Philip son of 
Demetrius, and that of Themistocles, great grandson 
of the illustrious statesman of that name. Not far 
from these was the chapel of the hero Lacius, and 
the demus, called after him Lacia, or Laciadae. This Ladadw. 
place belonged to the tribe (Eneis, and derived some 
celebrity from being the birthplace of Miltiades. 
(Plut. Vit. Cimon. Cf. Hesych. et Steph. Byz. v. 
AaKic&ai.) Pausanias notices here an altar dedicated 
to Zephyrus, and a temple of Ceres and Proserpine ; 
also the house of Phytalus, who having entertained 
the former goddess, she in return taught him the 
art of cultivating the fig. Sir W. GeU conceives 
that the present church of Agia Saba corresponds 
with the site of Laciadae". A little further on, the 
Sacred road crossed the Cephissus, generally distin-g^P^^^us 
guished by the name of Atticus, to distinguish it 
from the Cephissus which flowed near Eleusis. 
Strabo affirms that it took its source near the de- 

" Itiner. p.31. 
A a 3 
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mus of Trinemeis, and, after flowing through the 
Attic plains, and passing under the long walls, dis- 
charged itself into the sea near Phalerum : he adds, 
that in summer it was nearly dry. (IX. p. 400.) In 
the (Edipus Coloneus it is described however as a 
perennial stream : 

ouS* amvoi 

Kij^KTOu vofjMhs pei$paiVf 

'ilKUToxoi Trelloov €7rtvi(ra'eTsn — ver. 685. 

Oephyre. The road to Eleusis crossed the river at a spot named 
Gephyre, where, according to Strabo, certain jokes 
were practised on passengers during the time of the 
mysteries. (IX. p. 400. Cf. Etym. M. v. re(l>vp€i$.) 
The Cephissus appears to have changed its ancient 
bed, being now divided into several branches, and 
the water is at present almost entirely drawn off 
for the irrigation of the surrounding gardens and 
olive grounds^. 

On crossing the river, Pausanias notices the altar 
of Jupiter Milichius, and the small temple of a hero 
named Cyamites, also the monument erected by 
Harpalus the Macedonian to his wife, which sur- 
passed in magnificence every structure of the kind 
in Greece. Beyond was a temple dedicated to Ce- 
res, Proserpine, Minerva, and Apollo, by the de- 
scendants of Cephalus. This stood at the foot of a 

Poeciius mountain named Pcecilus. The road here traversed 
a narrow defile called the Mystic gap, /avo-t/zc^ etcroio^. 
(Istr. ap. Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. 1059.) Neai- the 
monastery of Daphne^ as sir W. Gell informs us, 

^ Cell's Itiner. p. 31. 
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stood, in the year 1800, three Ionic columns belong- 
ing to the temple, mentioned by Pausanias, which 
are now in the British Museum >^. 

The temple of Venus, which the same writer 
places in this vicinity, still remains with its peribo- 
lus. It was small, and of the Doric order ^ 

Beyond the Rbeiti was the palace of Crocon, whocroconis 
was said by some to be a son of Triptolemus, and^^** 
son-in-law of Celeus, (Pausan. Attic. 88. Harpocr. 
V. Kotfcovi^aiy Bekker. Anecd. p. 273.) also the tomb Em^ipi 
of Eumolpus, who was said to be a son of Neptune, 
and to have come from Thrace to settle in Attica. 
His wars with Erechtheus, sovereign of that country, 
are celebrated in Grecian mythology. (Thuc. II. 15. 
Isocrat. Panath. Apollod. Bibl. III. 15, 4.) Pausia- 
nias reports that Erechtheus was slain in one of 
these contests, but others affirm that Eumolpus pe- 
rished. A treaty was however at length concluded, 
by which it was determined that Eleusis, which had 
been occupied by the latter, should henceforth be 
subject to Athens, but still retain the privilege of 
celebrating the mysteries of Ceres, and it was fur- 
ther agreed that the descendants of Eumolpus should 
alone perform the sacred functions in the temple of 
the goddess. (Pausan. Attic. 38.) 

OS IIoTViai (rsjxv^ riSijvouvrai teAi} 

K\Yj$ h) yKtSxrtra /3g/3ax6 

UpoaTroXoov EuftoXiriSav. SoPH. (Ed. Col. 1050. 

(Cf. Thuc. VIII. 53. SchoL Soph, ad loc. cit.) 

In the same vicinity was the chapel of the heroHeroum 
Hippothoon, who gave his name to the tribe Hippo- th^ntis. 

y Itiner. p. 32. « Id. p. 32. 
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Gephissus 
Eleosimus 
fl. 



Erineus. 



Eleuns. 



tfaoontis. Pausanias th^a crosses the Eleusinian Ce^ 
phissus, which is ^ more considerable stream than 
the former river of that name. Sir W* Gell ob- 
serves, that, being divided at present into many 
small branches, it often inundates this part of the 
plain; the road is raised above the marsh, and 
paved ^. Close to the CepUssus was a spot named 
Erineus, where Pluto is said to have descended into 
the earth when carrying off Proserpine. (Pausan. 
Attic. 38.) 

Eleusis derived its name from a hero, whom some 
affirmed to be the son of Mercury, but others g£ 
Ogygus. (Pausan. Attic. 38. Cf. Aristid. Rhet. E- 
leus. t. I. p. 257.) Its origin is certainly o£ the 
highest antiquity, as it appears to have already 
existed in the time of Cecrops, (Strab. IX. p. 397.) 
but we are not informed by whom or at what pe- 
riod the worship of Ceres was introduced there. 
Eusebius places the building of the first temple in 
the reign of Pandion, (Chronic. II. p. 66.) but ac- 
cording to other authors it is more ancient. (Cliem. 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 381. Tatian. ad Graec. c. 61.) 
Celeus is said to have been king of Eleusis when 
Ceres first arrived there. 

FFp/v y ore ^ KmXmoIo iat^povo$ Ixero ^&fAMy 
^0$ TOT 'EXiuo'ivoj fluoso-ffij^ xoigavog ijev. 

HoM. Hymn. Cer* 96. 

aXX' ocfraveoQs iviieog ivioit vr^ov 

^Haraif 'EXeuo'ivoj xpavotov wroXleipov ^outra. Id. 856. 

Aeif 8V, TpvKToXiiMp T«, AtoxAeT rs wAijf iWa, 

E^/xoXttou t6 /3/ij, KsAs^ 8', ^yi(roq^ ka&Vy 

Apfia'fji,0(rvn^v fl' kpmj xa) liri^pahv ipyia frcw-iv. Id. 474. 

The temple of Eleusis was burnt by the Persian 

* Itiner. p. 34. 
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army in the invasion of Attica, (Herod. IX. 65.) 
but was rebuilt, und^ the administration of Peri- 
des, by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon. 
Strab. IX. p. 396. Plut. Vit. Pericl.) Strabo states 
that the mystic cell of this celebrated edifice was 
capable of containing as many persons as a theatre. 
A portico was afterwards added by Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, who employed for that purpose the architect 
Philo. "The vestibule appears to have been an 
^* exact copy of the Propylaaum in the acropolis. 
^* It had six Doric columns in each front, and was 
^* entered by a flight of steps ; the interior was sus- 
*^ tained by six columns of the Ionic order. The 
" temple itself was a cell about 175 feet square; 
" the c(dumn8, twelve in number, were of the Doric 
** order, and nuH*e than six feet in diameter ; the 
*^ inside was sustained by a number of smaller co- 
^ lumns." Within the temple was a colossal statue 
of Ceres, the bust of which was removed in 1802 
by Dr. Clarke, and brought to England. This mag- 
nificent structure was entirely destroyed by Alaric, 
A. D. 396, (Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 75.) and has ever 
since remained in ruins. As the mysteries of Eleusis 
have been largely treated of by several authors, I 
shall content myself with referring the reader to 
their accounts of the religious ceremonies and su- 
perstitions practised here^. 

Besides the temple of Ceres, Pausanias mentions 
those of Triptolemus, Diana Propylaea, and Nep- 
tune ; also the threshing-floor of Triptolemus, and 
the well named Callichorus, where the Eleusinian 

^ Meursii Eleusin. Op. t. II. Recherches sur les Myst. s. 3. 
p. 457. Chandler's Travels, t. p. 86. 
II. c. 40. p. 221. Sainte Croix, 
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' women first met to celebrate the praise of the god- 
dess. (Attic. 38.) Some traces of the temple of 
Diana are observable in the church o{St Skicharias, 
which is almost entirely composed of ancient frag- 
ments. " The temple of Neptune was iMX)babl3r 
" near the sea, where several traces appear com- 
^* posed of the dark Eleusinian marble. The founda- 
" tions of the ancient mole are still visible*^." 

Eleusis, though so considerable and important a 
place, was classed among the Attic demi. (Strab. 
IX. p. 395.) It belonged to the tribe Hippothoon- 
tis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Ekeva-ig.) Livy speaks of the 
citadel as being a fortress of some strength, com- 
prised within the sacred precincts of the temple, 
(XXXI. 25. Cf Scyl. Peripl. p. 21.) and Mr. Dod- 
well observes that the acropolis was elevated upon 
a rocky ridge which rises to the north of the temple 
of Ceres. Some ancient foundations of an irregular 
style support a superstructure of modem ruins*^. 
Eleusis, now caUed Lesina^ is an inconsiderable vil- 
lage, inhabited by a few Albanian Christians^. 

We have seen that the Thriasian plain formed 
part of the Eleusinian district ; another portion was 
Rarius designated by the name of Rarius Campus. 

*Ec 8* apa 'Papiov !0?, ^epgcr^iov oiiotp apovpr^g 
To TTphy kroLp 7678 y oun fMpeo'^iov, otXXci exijAov 
'E<rT^x6» fravoKpuKXov. HoM. Hymn. Cer. 460. 

It was in this plain that Ceres was first said to have 
sown com. (Pausan. Attic. 38.) Dodwell observes, 

^ Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 584. The within a wreath of ears of 

same writer observes that the corn. 

coins of Eleusis are common j ^ See the Uned. Antiq. of 

they represent Ceres drawn by Attica, published by the Diiett. 

dragons or serpents. The in- Society, 

scription is EAET2I. or EAET. ^ Chandler s Travels, c. 42. 
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that the soil, though arid, still produces abundant 
harvests^. In the vicinity of Eleusis we must place 
the demus Scambonidae, which is chiefly deserving s<»mbo- 
of notice as the birthplace of AJcibiades. (Plut. Vit. 
Alcib.) It belonged to the tribe Leontis, and pos- 
sessed a forum, and a street called MvpfjiviKog drpcexro^, 
from the hero Myrmex, (Harpocr. v. ^Kaii.^mi%ou, 
Hesych. v. MvpfjLyjKog arpam^y Aristoph. Vesp. 81. 
Bockh. Corp. Inscr. Attic.) As Pausanias unites the 
mention of this demus with the story of Crocon, it 
was probably situated near the Cephissus. Sir W. 
Gell thinks it was not far from Stephanie. 

At some distance from the coast, and towards 
Megara, Pausanias notices the Anthian well, where Anthius 
Ceres was reported to have sat down after the rape^^*^"^' 
of Proserpine ; the chapel of Meganira ; the tumulus 
of the Argive chiefs interred by Theseus ; the monu- 
ment of Alope ; and the Palaestra of Cercyon. (Pau- cercyonis 
san. Attic. 39.) Between Eleusis and Megara flowed 
a small torrent named lapis, which, according toiapisfl. 
Scylax, formed the limit between the territory of 
the latter city and Attica, (p. 21. Cf. Callim. ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'laW^.) This stream must have de- 
scended from the mountain of Kerata, which, as 
Strabo affirms, divided the two states from each 
other. (IX. p. 894. Cf. Acesod. ap. Plut. Vit. The- 
mist.) Diodorus Siculus speaks of an action fought 
in its vicinity between the Athenians and Mega- 
reans, in which the former were victorious. (XIII. 
365.) The Kerata are represented by Wheler as 
two horned peaks, on the summit of which is a 
ruined tower ; they still preserve their ancient name**. 

f Class. Tour, t. I. p. 583. '' Travels, t. II. b. III. p. 

e Itiner. p. 19. 24. and 23. 521 . Chandler, ch. 42. 
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Saiamis Oppolsite the Eleusinian coasrt was the island of 
Sidamis, said to have derived its name from Salaims, 
mother of the Asopus. (Pausan. Attic. 35.) It was 
also anciently called Sciras and Cychrea, from the 
heroes Scifus and Cychreus, and Pityussa, from its 
abounding in firs. (Strab. IX. p. 393) It had been 
already celebrated in the earliest period of Grecian 
history from the cdony of the Maciddd, who settled 
there before the siege of Troy. (Strab. loc. cit.) 

II. B. 557. 

Its) ouS* efji^e v^'ila, y ovToog 

"Ex^roftai |y SaXajxTvi y^vMui t£, rgafifj^ev re. 

II. H. 198. 

SoXafuvo; e^wv ^aipov ay^tiXov"^ 

Soph. Aj. 134. 

Ylaa-iv vBpl^avTOs cteL Id. 596. 

The possession of Salstmis, as we learn from Strabc^ 
was once obstinately contested by the Athenians 
and Megareans; and he affirms that both parties 
interpolated Homer, in order to prove from his 
poems that it had belonged to them. (IX. p. 894.) 
. Having been occupied by Athens, it revolted to 
Megara, but was again conquered by Solon^ or, ac- 
cording to some, by Pisistratus. (Plut. Solon.) From 
this period it appears to have been always subject 
to the Athenians* 

On the invasion of Xerxes they were induced to 
remove thither with their families, in consequence 
of a prediction of the oracle, which pointed out this 
island as the scene of the defeat of their enemies. 
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(Herod. VIII. 56.) and soon after, by the advice of 
Themistocles, the whole of the naval force of Greece 
was assembled in the bay of Salamis. Meanwhile 
the Persian fleet stationed at Phalerum held a coun^ 
oil, in which it was determined to attack the Greeks, 
who- were said to be planning their flight to the 
Isthmus. The Persian ships accordingly were or- 
dered to surround the island during the night, with 
a view of preventing their escape. In the morning 
the Grecian galleys moved on to the attack, the 
Mg^netaus leading the van, seconded by the Athe- 
nians, who were opposed to the Phoenician ships, 
while the Peloponnesian squadron was engaged with 
the lonians. The Persians were completely de* 
feated, and retired in the greatest disorder to Pha* 
ierum; notwithstanding which, Xerxes is said to 
have made demonstrations of an intention to renew 
the action, and with that intent to have given orders 
for joining the island of Salamis to the continent by 
a mole. The foUowing night, however, the whole of 
his fleet abandoned the coast of Attica, and with* 
drew to the Hellespont. (Herod* VIII. 83.) 

SaXa/MVOf Sacra) Tsag t§ itpoaympo^ rm^ 

iEsCH, Pers. 277* 
MapTvprjO'ai xev toXi^ AU 
avTO^, opiaodelo'a vaurcu^ 
'Ev iro\v^iop(py SflcXap;, Aio; ojjifipco, 
^AvapiiiAoov oiv^pMV ^aXoO^iivn fovea . 

PiND. ISTHM. V. 61. 

A trophy was erected to commemorate this splendid 
victory on the isle of Salamis, near the temple of 
Diana, and opposite to Cynosura, where the strait 
is narrowest. Here it was seen by Pausanias, (At- 
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tic. 30.) and some of its vestiges were observed by 
sir W. GreU, who reports that it consisted of a co- 
lumn on a circular base. Many of the marbles are 
in the sea^ 

The church of St. Nicolas is supposed to occupy 
the site of the temple dedicated to Cychreus, who 
was said to have assisted the Athenian ships during 
the engagement. (Pausan. Attic. 36.) 

"E/J/Javrai. iEscH. Pers. 576. 

(Cf. Lycophr. 450.) Stephanus Byz. (v. Kvxp^Tog) 
Cychreus mentions a villac^e of Salamis named Cychreus. 

VICUS. ^ "^ 

Strabo informs us that the island contained two 
Urbs Saia. citics ; the more ancient of the two, which was si- 
et^o^ tuated on the southern side, and opposite to iCgina, 
was deserted in his time. The other stood in a 
bay, formed by a neck of land which advanced to- 
wards Attica. (IX. p. 393.) Pausanias remarks that 
the city of Salamis was destroyed by the Athenians, 
in consequence of its having surrendered to the Ma- 
cedonians when the former people were at war with 
Cassander; there still remained, however, some 
ruins of the agora, and a temple dedicated to Ajax. 
Chandler states that the walls may still be traced, 
and appear to have been about four miles in circum- 
ference. ** The level space between them* is now 
" covered with green com. The port is choked 
" with mud, and partly dry. Among the scattered 
" marbles are some with inscriptions. One is of 
** great antiquity, before the introduction of the 
" Ionic alphabet. On another, near the port, the 
" name of Solon occurs. This renowned lawgiver 

i Itiner. p. 303. 
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^^ was a native of Salamis, and a statue of him was 
" erected in the market-place, with one hand co- 
" vered by his vest, the modest attitude in which 
" he was accustomed to address the people of 
^* Athens. An inscription on black marble was also 
" copied in 1676 near the ruin of a temple, pro- 
"bably thatof AjaxV 

The river Boccarus, as Strabo reports, flowed Bo«»nis 
through the island. (IX. 394.) Lycophron also 
speaks of it : 

Kuxp^iog avrpcov, BooKapou re vafji^iroov, ver. 450. 
Strabo elsewhere states that there was another 
stream named Cephissus in Salamis. (IX. p. 424.) Cephissus 
Opposite to Mefi^ara was a promontory called Bu- Budoms 
dorus, with a fortress upon it, which was taken by rfum et 

. . Castellum. 

a Lacedemonian fleet under Brasidas, who skilled 
from Megara with the design of surprising the Pi- 
raeus. (Thuc. II. 94. et III. 51. Diod. Sic. XII. 312. 
Steph. Byz. v. Bovioopov.) Strabo mentions it as a 
mountain of Salamis. (X. p. 446.) Sir W. Gell must 
be mistaken in supposing Budorus to be opposite to 
.^ina, as it was certainly on the side towards Me- 
gara. He himself informs us, that " on the hill be- 
" hind the monastery of the Phanagic Phanero- 
" meni, opposite the ferry to Megara, are the re- 
" mains of a very ancient fortress or city, whence 
" there is a fine view towards Corinth ^" This no 
doubt was Budorus or Budorum. 

Salamis, according to the Greek geographers, 
measured seventy or eighty stadia in length, or be- 
tween nine and ten miles. (Strab. IX. p. 393.) Its 

J' Chandler, t. II. ch. 46. » Idner. p. 304. Dodwell, t. 

See also GelPs Itiner. p. 303. I. p. 579. 
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present name is Cohmni, which is that of the prin- 
cipal town". 

We must now return to the Piraeus, in' order to 
describe the portion of the Attic coast whidi lies to 
the east of that port. 
CoHaspro- About twcntv. Stadia from Phalerum was the pro- 

monto- •' * 

num. montory of Colias, whither the wrecks of the Per- 
sian ships were said to have been carried after the 
battle of Salamis, an event foretold hj the Athenian 
augur Lysistratus : 

KctfXitfSf s li ywal)ies epiTiJ^ltn ^p/fotwi. 

(Herod. VIII. 96. Pausan. Attic. 1.) Strabo seems 
to place Colias more to the south-east, near Ana- 
phlystus. (IX. 398.) Here was a temple conse- 
crated to Venus Colias, and the goddesses named 
Genetyllides. (Pausan. loc. cit. Stt^b. loc. cit. Ari- 
stoph. Nub. 58. et Schol.) Colias was also cele- 
brated for its earthern-ware. (Plut; de Audit, t. VI. 
p. 153. Etym. M. et Suid.) This promontory, I 
believe, still retains its ancient name, though it is 
occasionally designated by that of Trispyrgoi^. 
Aiimus. In the same vicinity we should place the demus 
Alimus, the birthplace of Thucydides. (Marcell. Vit. 
Thucyd.) It is alluded to by Aristophanes, A v. 
496. 

Pausanias notices here a temple of Ceres Thesmo- 
phorus and Proserpine. (Attic. 31. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept.) From Demosthenes we learn that it 
was thirty-five stadia from Athens, (in Eubul.) It 
belonged to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AAi- 
[Mv^.) Some vestiges of the ancient name maiy stiH 

" Geirs Itiner. p. 303. Dod- " Stuart's Map of Attica, t. 

well, 1. 1, p. 578. III. p. XIV. 
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be traced in that of Myssia or Mysta. Sir W. Gell 
remarks, ^* that from Phalerum there is a pleasant 
^' road along the beach to Cape Colias, where at 
** MyssiUy or Mysta, there is one capital, either of 
" the temple of Venus or that of Ceres. Here the 
" sea is nearest to the city of Athens®." 

In this maritime district were probably also the 
demi of Xypete and Thymoetadae, which are said toXypote. 
have formed a Tetracomia, or community of four 
boroughs, with Piraeus and Phalerum. (J. Poll. IV. 
105.P) Xypete, according to an ancient tradition, 
once bore the name of Troy, having been founded 
by the Trojan Teucer. (Strab. XIII. p. 604. Phano- 
dem. ap. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. Steph. Byz. v. 
Hfoia.) It belonged to the Cecropian tribe. (Har- 
pocr. V. HvTrhvj, Plut. Pericl. Lycurg. p. 152. Plato 
ap. Laert. p. 188. et Psephism. ap. Laert. p. 371. 
Demosth. p. 1356.) 

Thymoetadae was assigned to the tribe Hippo- J^^a- 
thoontis. (Harpocr. v. Qvfiond^eu, Cf. Aristoph. 
SchoL ad Vesp. 1133.) 

From Plutarch's Life of Theseus we learn it was 
situated close to the sea. The people of this bo- 
rough were accused of being litigious. (Etym. M. 
V. Apvce/apvev.) 

EcheUdae was another demus on this part of theEcheUdae. 
coast, since we are told by Hesychius that it stood 
not far from the temple of Hercules, which was 
common to the Tetracomia of which we have just 
spoken. Here was an hippodromus, in which, ac- 
cording to the same lexicographer, gymnastic games 

o Itiner. p. 100. p See Bdckh Corp. Inscr. 1. 1. p. 123. 

VOL. II. B b 
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were celebrated during the Panathanaic festival, (v. 
'ExeXibcu. Etym. M. v. ''ExcAo^.) 
J^^oDc ContinuiDg along the sea-shore we find JExonCf 
(Strab. IX. p. 398.) whose inhabitants are often 
charged by comic writers with being addicted to 
slander and calumny ; from which circumstance the 
verb cd^wf€V€cr6ai was used as sjmonymous with 
^Xaaifyi^fjLeTv. (Steph. Byz. V. Aijwv/a, Harpocr. v. Ai^v 
vetg) -^Exone was celebrated also for the excellence 
of its mullets. 

fi^er ovhwv 8* sMv ixirpeirsls f^iv 

A I ^av$o^mTtSf &$ xXahoov Al^ooviKhg 
Haa'aov &pi(rras sv roWoi; xoiSsufrai. 
Al^ xa) 6ieiv TtiMoa-iv ^coc^fov xojpi^v, 
Asimoov Ztuv wifJL'wcoa'i ioopoi. vaurlhjin. 

Nausicb. ap. Athen. VII. 127. 

OvS* k\im^ ipi}6pixf(»y i(rUuy hi 
TqiyKiiv. Cratin. ap. eund. 

(C£ J. Poll. VL c. 10. Suid. v. Mlmiia rp'^kq^.) 
" Vpavg ng KcucoXcTfog €k ivotv Al^meoiv. Comicus apud 
" Lexicograph. Sangerman ; verte patre et matre 
" ^xonensibus^.'' (Plat. I. 387. 355. Aristopb. 
Vesp. 890. Jllian. Vai-. Hist. IV. 25. Demosth. p. 
1353.) Stuart informs us that the name of Axaona 
is still attached to this ancient site. Contiguous to 
HaittiExo.it was another demus, which took its name of Halae 
^ ^ from some salt-works situated on the coast. It was 
also called Halae iKxonides, from the demus of 
iKxone, in order to distinguish it from another 
Halae near Marathon. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AW. Cf. 
.^chin. Ep. ad Ctes. Schol. Callim. Hymn. Dian. 
173. Xen. Hell. II. 4, 24.) Halae iExonides formed 

a A MS. note of Dr. Elmsley. 
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part of the Cecropian tribe. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AW.) 
In Dodwell we find the following note on the site 
of this demus. " We passed several tumuli of small 
" stones, and some imperfect traces of antiquity, 
^^ and in an hour and ten minutes from Ban came 
^^ to the remains of an extensive city, perhaps the 
** Halai Aixonides'.** 

Further on was Anagyrus, a demus of the tribe Anagyms. 
Erechtheis, (Strab. IX. p. 390.) which was said to 
take its name from a plant called Anagyrus, that 
emitted a fetid odour on being touched ; which gave 
rise to the proverb ^Avaryvpov Kmh. 

'O youv 'Aviyvpos fioi xffxiv^o'iaf 8oxf7. 

Abistoph. Lys. 68. 

(Cf. Hesych. v. ^Avayvpdaio^, Diogenian. Cent. I. 25. 
Zenob. Cent. 11. 55.) We collect from the comic 
writers cited by Athenaeus that Anagyrus was on 
the sea-coast : 

'O $ff ptiv *Avayt}ga(nos 6p^g hrl aoi, 
^Ov wjf 6 fl\os Mvvl<rxos l(rioi 6 XaXxiSffv$. 

Plat. Com. ap. Athen. VIII. 33. 

Kai *AvayvpovvTidiv roitg xopuKioovrai. 

Archifp. ap. eund. VII. 188. 

Eumenes the Athenian, who most distinguished 
himself in the battle of Salamis, was of Anagjmis. 
(Herod. VIII. 93.) 

Pausanias notices a temple of Cybde in this de- 
mus, (Attic. 81.) the position of which is fixed by 
Chandler at the, foot of mount Hymettus, and to 
the south of Mxone. " We came,'' says that tra- 
veller, ** to the site of a considerable town, some ter- 
^^ race walls of the species called incertum remain- 

' T. 1. p. 556. 
Bb2 
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" ing. Beyond there is a church. We found some 
^^ fragments of inscriptions fixed in the wall, and 
" one of my companions afterwards copied a sepul- 
" chral marble, recording a person of Anagyrus, 
" which it is probable was the name of the place. 
" The terrace perhaps was the site of the temple of 
" the Mother of the Gods'.*' 

Between i^one and Anagjrrus was a headland 
Zoster pro- named Zoster, which consisted of several slender 

monto- , I- 1 • 

rium. pomts extending into the sea, according to the de- 
.scription given of them by Herodotus, who relates 
that Xerxes' fleet, after the disaster of Salamis, on 
coming in sight of these points, mistook them for 
ships. (VIII. 107. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 398. Xen. Hell. 
V. 1, 9.) Pausanias reports that this cape was sa- 
cred to Latona, Diana, and Apollo. (Pausan. Attic. 
81. Steph. Byz. v. Zwonyp.) It is now called Ha- 

Prospaita. UkesK In this vicinity was Prospalta, a demus of 
the tribe Acamantis, where was a temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine. (Pans. Att. 31. Cf. Isaei Orat. de 
Agn. Haer. p. 298. Demosth. p. 1071.) Eupolis 
wrote a comedy, entitled, the Men of Prospalta, 
Upoanraknoi, Cf. Etym. M. V. Apvaf)(apv€v, Phot. V. 
Upodvikrioi. Steph. Byz. TIpoairaXTa.) Stuart* informs 
us that the site of this demus yet retains the name 
of Paleo-spata^. 

Opposite to -ffixone, as we find from Strabo, was 

Hydrusa the Bttlc island Hydrusa, now Cambonm\ He 

"" also places off Cape Zoster that .of Phaura, now 

Flegar. (IX. p. 398.) 

Thor». Beyond Zoster was Thorae, as we learn from the 

« Travels, t. II. ch. 3 1 . " Map of Attica, t. lU. p. xiv. 

t Chandler's Travels, t. II. * Chandler, t. 11. c. 31. 
ch. 31. • y Gell's Itiner. p. 89. 
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same geographer. (IX. p. 398.) It belonged to the 
tribe Antiochis. (Harpocr. et Steph. Byz. v. Qopai.) 
Stuart is inclined to identify Thorae with the ruins 
which exist near the village of Sari, about six 
hours and a half from Surium^, but Dodwell sup- 
poses it to have been situated more to the south^. 
This traveller observes, " that the whole of the coast 
^^ from Sunium to Athens seems to have been thickly 
*^ inhabited and peopled with towns, villages, and 
" temples. The traces of antiquity do not by any 
" means occur so frequently on the eastern coast of 
** Attica." Lampra, which follows next in Strabo's Lam^ra 
description of the Attic coast, was divided into the Su^n^rf 
Lower and Upper Lampra, the one situated on the 
coast, the other at some distance above it, (Hesych. 
V. AaiJivpa ;) both formed part of the tribe Erech- 
theis. The name of the people appears to have been 
indifferently written AofMrpei^ and Aa/ivrpeU. (Har- 
pocr. v. AafMrrp^7g, Is^us, p. 72. Lysias, p. 420. Dem. 
p. 743. et 1360. Chandl. LXXI. Mann. Oxon. LII. 
Phot. vv. AafMTpa), AafAvpmg, AaiMnpU^.) Lampra was 
the place to which Cranaus fled from Amphictyon ; 
and his monument was still to be seen there in the 
time of Pausanias. (Attic. 31.) The name of Lam^ 
hrica now serves to point out the situation of the 
upper town of Lampra, at some distance from the 
sea, in the chain of Hymettus^. 

Beyond was the demus of -Slgilia^, (Strab. IX.^giiia. 
p. 398.) so called from a hero named jEgilus. The 

« Ant. of Attica, t. III. p. 9. t. III. p. xiv. Dodwell, t. I. p. 

^ T. I. p. 648. Gell's Itiner. 547. 

p. 87. ^ It is generally allowed that 

^ MS. note of Dr. Elmsley in Strabo we ought to read Ai- 

on the Attic Demi. yO^u^ for klymlq. 

^ Stuart*s Antiq. .of Athens, 

Bb3 
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figs of this place were said to be the finest in Attica. 
(Athen. XIV. 67.) 

Kot) ax AiyiXa X^ryc&a rpiyois 

*A8fTa». Theocr. Idyll. A. 147. 

(Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1363. ^pd<rr&>p Alyikev^, Har- 
pocr. et Steph. Byz. v. AlytXia, Chandl. LXXIX. 
CVI.) The inhabitants were enrolled in the tribe 
Antiochis. MgHis, probably stood near the present 
village of Elimbos, where there are some founda- 
tions, the indications of a demus®. 

Anaphiy- Anaphlystus was a town of some note, with a 
harbour and fortifications. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 21.) He- 
rodotus compares the shape of the Tauric Cherson- 
nese to the extreme portion of Attica, which would 
be comprised within a line drawn from Anaphly- 
stus to Thoricus, a port on the eastern coast. (IV. 
99-) This demus belonged to the tribe Antiochis. 
(Harpocr. v. 'Avo^Avo-to^, Aristoph. Ran. 450. et Ec- 
cles. 902. Strab. IX. p. 398. Pausan. Corinth. 30.) 
Xenophon, in his treatise on the revenue, recom« 
mended the erection of a fortress at Anaphlystus 
for the protection of the mines of Laurium. (Prov. 
p. 928 E. Steph.) The modern village of Ana- 
phiso is supposed to represent the ancient Anaphly- 
stus ^ 

The point of land which forms one of the sides of 

Astypaiaa the harbour of Anaphiso is probably the cape Asty- 

"^^T " palaea of Strabo. (IX. p. 398. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
'Aa-TinrdXaia.) Opposite is the island called by the 

Eieusain. same author Eleusa, now Elissa. The Paneion, or 
sanctuary of Pan, alluded to by that geographer as 

' Dodwell, t. I. p. 547. ^ Gell's Itiner. p. 85. 
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being near Anaphlystus, is doubtless the grotto so 
minutely described by Chandler and Dodwellfi?. 

Beyond Anaphlystus Strabo notices Azenia, a de-Azenia. 
mus of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Steph. Byz. v. 
'AJVyy/it, ^ischin. p. 159. 532. 583. Demosth. p. 501.) 
The site of this place is probably near Alegrana, 
where sir W. Grell observed several vestiges of an- 
cient habitations*^ 

Laurium^ celebrated for its silver mines, was aLaimum. 
range of hills extending from that part of the Attic 
coast which we have now reached to the promon- 
tory of Sunium, and from thence to the neighbour- 
hood of Port Bq/Uj the ancient Prasiae on the 
eastern coasts Herodotus informs us that the pro- 
duce of these mines was shared among the Athe- 
nians, each of whom received ten drachmae ; but wd 
are not informed whether this division took place 
annually. Themistocles, however, during a war with 
.£gina, advised them to apply this money to the 
construction of 200 galleys ; a measure which con- 
tributed in a great degree to the naval ascendency 
of the Athenians. (Herod. VII. 144.) Thucydides 
reports, that the Lacedaemonian army, in their se- 
cond invasion of Attica, advanced in this direction 
as far as Laurium. (IL 55.) The produce of the 
mines had already much diminished in the tin^e of 
Xenophon. (Mem. III. 6, 5.) We collect from his 
account that they were then farmed by private perr- 
scms, who paid a certain sum to the republic in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ore they extracted ; but 

g Chandler's Travels, t, II. ch. ' Stuart's Antiq. of Attics^j, 

32. Dodwell, t. I. p. 550, t. III. 

^ Itiner. p. 84. 
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he strongly urged the government to take the works 
into their own hands, conceiving that they would 
toing a great accession of revenue to the state. (De 
Prov. p. 928. E. Steph.) These private estabKsh- 
ments were called epyaar^ia cv toT^ apyvpeUi^. (.^^hin. 
in Timarch. p. 14.) Nicias is said to have employed 
at one time 1000 slaves in the mines. (Xen. loc. cit. 
Cf. Plut. Nic. Andocid. de Myst. Demosth. Orat. 
de Chers. Pausan. Attic. 1. Diod. Sic. V. c. 87*) 
Strabo informs us that the metallic veins were 
nearly exhausted when he wrote; a considerable 
quantity of silver, however, was extracted from the 
old scorise, as the ancient miners were not much 
skilled in the art of smelting the ore. (Strab. IX. 
p. 899.^) " Mr. Hawkins, in his survey of this part 
" of the Attic coast, discovered many veins of the 
'^ argentiferous lead ore, with which the country 
^^ seems to abound ; he observed traces of the silver 
•* mines not far beyond Keratia. The site of the 
^^ smelting furnaces may be traced to the southward 
^^ of Thorico for some miles, immense quantities of 
" scoriae occurring there." These were probably 
placed near the sea-coast for the convenience of fiid, 
which it soon became necessary to import^ The 
mines were situated much higher along the central 
Besa. range of hills. Besa was a demus near Laurium, 
as we may infer from the treatise of Xenophon on 
the Athenian revenue, (p. 928 E. and Isseus, Orat. 
de Pyrrh. Haered. p. 40.) Strabo, speaking of Bessa 

^ See a dissertation on the ^ Walpole*s Memoirs, t. I. 

mines of Laurium by Bockh. p. 430. Gell's Itiner. p. 79. 

Comment. Acad. Berol. an. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 538. 
1814 et 1815. p. 89. 
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in the Epicnemidian Locris, says it was distinguished 
firom the Attic demus by the latter being written 
with only one £. (IX. p. 426.) 

Besa bdonged to the tribe Antiochis. (Harpocr. ▼. 
Bii<niU. Isad Orat. de Nicostrat. Haer. Chandl. 71.) 

Near Laurium were two other spots connected 
also with the mines; they are named Anion andAvOoo. 
Thrasyllum by JBschines, (in Timarch. p. 15.) toT^^*- 
which we may add Maroneia, firom an inscription Manmeuu 
cited by Bockh™. 

The village of Kataphekai is thought by Stewart 
to answer to the demus Ph^aia, which it is sup-Phmua 
posed was situated on the road fiN>m the Pu'ams to 
Sunium°. It is observed that there were two demi 
of this name ; one appertaining to the tribe .Sgeis 
or .£antis, the other to Pandionis (Steph. Byz. et 
fiarpocr. v. ^hfyaia. Marm. Oxon. LII.) 

Sunium, one of the most celebrated sites in Attica, Suniam 
forms the extreme point of that province towards monto-^"^ 
the south. Near the promontory stood the town crf"'*°^ 
the same name with a harbour. (Pausan. Attic. 1.) 
Sunium was held especially sacred to Minerva as 
eariy as the time of fiomer. 

Od. T. 278. 

Fffvo/fiay 
"Iv tfkSuv Swmrri tovtou 
Hpi^kt^iu oX/xXuoTOv, axpav 
*TirJ 'KX&Ka 2owv/ou, 
ToL^ Upeig Sircos '/rpoa-iU 

iroifA,* iv 'A6avoi$ — SoPH. Aj. 1217. 

™ Corp. Inscr. Attic. Harpocration in support of the 

■> Stewart's opinion is fol- position thus assigned to Phe- 

bwed by professor Cruze, (Hel- gaia, but that lexicographer is 

las, cb. 6. p. 239.) who cites silent on the subject. 
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Alas *A6iivas (tws vwapyvpoi virpa. 

EcB. CrcL. 292. 

Neptune was also worshipped there, as we learn 
from Aristophanes. (Equit. 557.) 

Regattas were held here in the minor Panathenaic 
festivals. (Lys. Apol.) The promontwy of Sunium 
is frequently mentioned in Grecian history. He- 
rodotus in one place calls it the Suniac angle (rov 
yotmv rov Eowia/fov.) (IV. 99. Cf. VI. 87. 116.) Thu- 
cydides reports that it was fortified by the Athe- 
nians after the Sicilian expedition, to protect their 
vessels which conveyed com from Eubcea, and were 
consequently obliged to double the promontory. 
(VIII. 4. Cf. VII. 28. Athen. VI. c. 20. Scyl. Pe- 
ripl. p. 21. Strab. IX. p. 899. Liv. XXXII. 17- 
ac. ad Attic. VII. 3.) 

It is now called Capo Cdonna^ from the ruins of 
the temple of Minerva, (Vitruv. IV. 7.) which are 
still to be seen on its summit. Travellers who have 
visited Sunium inform us, that this edifice was ori- 
ginally decorated with six columns in front, and 
probably thirteen on each side. Spon reports that 
in his time nineteen columns were still standing. 
At present there are only fourteen "". Sir W. Grell 
observes " that nothing can exceed the beauty of 
" this spot, commanding from a portico of white 
" marble, erected in the happiest period of Grecian 
" art, and elevated 300 feet above the sea, a prospect 
" of the gulf of Mgina on one side, and of the 



^ The views of this ancient edifice have been published by the 
Dilettanti Society. 
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" ^aean on the other p/' Dodwell states, "that 
" the temple is supported on its northern side by a 
" regularly constructed terrace wall, of which seven- 
" teen layers of stone still remain. The fallen 
** columns are scattered about below the temple, to 
" which they form the richest foreground. The 
" walls of the town, of which there are few remains, 
" may be traced nearly down to the port on the 
" southern side ; but the greater part of the opposite 
" side, upon the edge of the precipice, was unde- 
" fended, except by the natural strength of the 
•* place, and the steepness of the rock ; the walls 
" were fortified w|th square towers ^." 

Off Sunium is an insular rock, known to the Bn^f^^ 
cients by the name of Patroclus. It having been 
fortified^ as Pausanias reports, by a commander so 
called, who was sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus with a 
fleet to aid the Athenians against Antigonus Gonatas. 
(Attic. 1. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 398. Steph. Byz. v. Ha- 
rpoKXov v^ao^.) The modem Greeks term it Gatdaro- 
JVesi, the Ass's Island ^) At a greater distance from 
the coast to the south is the island of Belbina also 
mentioned by Strabo. (loc. dt. et VIII. p. 375. 
Scyl. Peripl. p. 21.) It is now called St. George 
Arhora's island. 

On doubling cape Sunium, the first harbour which Panormus 
presented itself was named Panormus according to 
Ptolemy, (p. 86.) Wheler identified it with Part 
Bqfti^; but that haven is more probably Prasiae. . 

Thoricus, which still retains its name, was a de-Thoricus. 



p Itiner. p. 82. Chandler, t. ' Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 540. Gell's 

II. ch. I. Itiner. p. 83. 

*» Class. Tour, t. I. p. 543, » L. VI. p. 447. 
544. 
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mus of the tribe Acamantis^ and a place of great an- 
tiquity. (Strab. IX. p. 397.) 

o1 ftsv mira 

Nij* Jop ©opixovSf xariaxsiov — 

HoM. Hymn. Cer. 125. 

(Apollod. II. 4, 7. Anton. Liber. Metam. c. 41. 
Harpocr. et Hesych. v. QoptKo^.y It was fortified by 
the Athenians towards the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war. (Xen. Hell. I. 2, 1.) This town was sixty 
stadia from Anaphlystus. (Id. de Prov. p. 928 E. 
Cf. Herod. IV. 99. Thuc. VIII. 95. Strab. IX. p. 
898. PKn. IV. 7. et XXXVII. 5. Mel. II. 3.) « Its 
" present remains/' says Mr. Dodwell, " are interest- 
** ing and extensive. The city, which was of an ir- 
" regular form, was surrounded by a wall with 
" square projecting towers ; and apparently about 
" two miles and a half in circuit. The acropolis 
^< was on a pointed hill above the city. Here are 
" the ruins of a Doric edifice, which has been de- 
** scribed with accuracy by the Dilettanti Society in 
" 1812. At the foot of the acropolis are the re- 
*^ mains of a curious and magnificent theatre. The 
^^ seats are preserved, and fifteen layers of blocks 
" of the exterior wall of the Koilon. The form 
" of this theatre is distinguished by the singular dr- 
^* cumstance that one of the sides is much longer 
" than the other*." Sir W. Gell supposes the first 
mentioned edifice may have been a basilica; the 
whole size was about 105 feet by 50. The theatre 
is 176 feet broad'*. Opposite to Thorikos, and ex- 
tending from that parallel to Sunium, was a de- 
Heienain. scrtcd and ruggcd island named Helena. Strabo, 

sula. ^^ 

* Class. Tour, t. I. p. 534. " Itiner. p. 80. 
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who follows Artemidorus, (IX. p. 399- et X. p. 485.) 
conceived it was the Cranae of Homer. (11. P. 444.) 
Pliny calls it Macris. (IV. 20.) The modem name 
is Macronisi. 

North of Thoricos stood Potamos, (Strab. IX. p. PotamoB. 
8990 ^ borough of the Leontis, where was the tomb 
of Ion the son of Xanthus. (Pausan. Attic. 31. 
Achaic. 1. Plut. Aristid. Diogen. Epicur. X. 16. 
Isaei Orat. de Dicaeog. Haered. p. 53. Harpocr. v. 
noTOfwV. Etym. M. v. Apveexfiipvev. Plin. IV. 7.) The 
remains of Potamai are laid down in modern maps 
at the mouth of a small river to the south of Port 
Raphti. Thucydides speaks of a port between 
Thoricos and Prasise, which may be Potamos. (VIII. 
95.) 

Prasiae was a demus of the tribe Pandionis. (Steph. Prasin. 
Byz. V. npaatai.) PausanilEis reports that the Hy- 
perborean offerings were transmitted to the temple 
of Apollo at Prasiae, and conveyed from thence to 
Delos. (Attic. 31.) Strabo places it north of Tho- 
ricos. (IX. p. 399. Cf. Thuc. VIII. 95.) Livy also 
speaks of Prasiae as a port of Attica. (XXXI. 45.) 
** The remains of this ancient town are pointed out 
** by Dodwell near the village of Prassa, at the 
" western extremity of the fine harbour called Porto 
** Rafty ; they occupy a part of the plain and a 
" rocky peninsula. There are four small and rocky 
*^ islands, on two of which are some remains of anti- 
** quity *." The peninsula noticed by Dodwell is 
called Corugnij and Stuart^ with much probability, 
identifies it with the Coronea mentioned by Stepha-Corpnea 
BUS Byz. as a Chersonnesus of Attica, (v. Kopwvc/a.) ^^^'^^'^ 

^ Class. Tour, t. I. p. 531. Gell's Itiner. p. 77, 
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stiria. To the north of Prasiae was Stiria, ascribed by 

the lexicographers to the tribe of Pandion. (Harpocr. 
Hesych. et Suid. v. ^reipia.) It was the birthplace 
of Theramenes and Thrasybulus. (Aristoph. Schol. 
Ran. 546. -^chin. in Ctesiph. Diod. Sic. XIV. 415. 
Xen. Hell. IV. 8, 25. Pint. I. 206. A.) This place 
was near Brauron, as we learn from Plato, who re- 
ports that the tomb of Hipparchus was on the Stirian 
road, {hri ry ^Tfipicucij oS») (in Hipparch. I. p. 318. 
Cf. Strab. IX. p, 398. p'ausan. Phoc. 35. Phn. IV. 
7. Lys. Apol. p. 580. .^chin. in Timarch. Marm. 
Oxon. 52. Schol. Plat. 85.) The vestiges observed 
between Srcuma and Port Raphti by sir W. Gell, 
probably appertain to ^iria^. 

Brauron. Brauron was celebrated in mythology as the spot 
where Iphigenia first landed after her escape from 
Tauris with the statue of Diana. From this cir- 
cumstance, the goddess was here held in peculiar 
veneration under the title of Brauronia. 

Bpavpowlug Se7 r^trSff xAsjSoup^eiv 6eag. 

Eur. Iph. Taue. 1428. 

hpaupmvos iepov fiffO^iAloroTov riirov 
AtiTovs Aios Tf ro^JSaftvs irapievs. 

DiPHIL. AP. AtHEN. VI. 1. 
'Ay%{aXoy Bpavpma xei^giov *ipyevelas> 

NONN. DiONYS. XIII. 186. 

(Pausan. Attic. 33. Steph. Byz. v. Bpavpm. Strab. 
IX. p. 398.) The Pelasgi, who had been expelled 
from Attica, and had settled at Lemnos, carried off 
several Athenian virgins who came to Brauron to 
celebrate the festival of Diana. (Herod. VII. 138. 

y Itiner. p. 77- 
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Cf. Plut, de Qar. Mul. et Quaest. Graec. 21.) Pau- 
sanias relates that the statue of the goddess was re- 
moved by Xerxes. (Arcad. 46.) Many writers speak 
of the Brauronia or festival held in this place. (Di- 
nairch. Orat. in Arist(^. Hesych. v. Bpavpcovm. J. 
PoU. VIIL 26. Mel. II. 3.) 

Qui gelidum Braurona viri, qui rura lacessunt 
Munychia— Stat. Theb. XII. 626. 

The ruins of Brauron are pointed out by modem 
travellers near the spot now called PaJaio Braona. 
Sir W. Gell noticed, " the foundation of a city-wall 
^ with towers ; higher up, a well, and many stones 
^ and foundations of the city, probably Brauron '.'' 
Chandler calls the modem site Vronna \ The river 
which falls into the sea near Srcuma is probably the 
Erasinus of Strabo. (VIIL p. 371.) Enwinusfl. 

Beyond was Halae Araphenides, celebrated alsoHai»Ara- 

phemdes* 

for another temple dedicated to Diana Tauropolus. 
(Strab. IX. p. 398.) 

Xoopos rig Ivriv 'Arfl/Soj Trpog ea^uTOtg 
*'Op(H(rij yilrtov inpi^og Kagvarlag^ 
'hpog^ 'XKxg viv hiQiMg 6vofiit^u kmg* 
'Evrauda liv^oig votiv^ 78^u<rai fipirag^ 
'£«€oyujxoy jy^g TaypiJt^ — 

Eur. Iph. Taur. 1416. 

^H 7va Saijxov *AXxg *kpa^viZag oixijo'otKra 
^HxSff^ Sia Sxud/i};, oTO S* ffTroo riipi^iu Tavpmv. 

Callim. Hymn. Dian. 173. 

It was the usual place for crossing over from Attica 
to Carystus in Euboea. (Strab. X. p. 446. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'AAai ^Apoufyitjviie^.) 

The ruins of Halae Araphenides are laid down in 

* Itiner. p. J7. ** Travels, t. II. ch. 34. 
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Lapie's map a little to the north of the village of 
Pitchery. This demus must have been situated 

Araphen. near that of Araphen, from which it doubtless de- 
rived its name. The latter belonged to the tribe of 
.^eis, (Steph. Byz. v. 'Apa^^v,) but respecting its 
position nothing is known. (Cf. Harpocr. Demosth. 
in Macart. p. 610.^) 

Myrrhi- At Myrrhiuus, (Strab. IX. p. 899.) which was 
said to have received its name from the myrtles 
which grew there in abundance, (Steph. Byz. v. 
'Ayvov^ Aristoph. Schol. Plut.) was a temple of 
Diana Colaenis. (Pausan. Attic. 31. Suid. v. KoAo/wV. 
Demosth. in Meid. p. 844. iELschin. in Timarch. p. 
184. Plut. Isocr. Rhet. p. 449. Diog. Laert. IV. p. 
226. in Speusipp.) Stephanus assigns it to the tribe 
Pandionis. (v. Mvppmv^.) The ethnic is generally 
Uvppmvaio^. (Plut. I. p. 274, 240, 887. Lys. p. 623. 
Chandl. p. 48.) but sometimes €k MvppmvrrKjf. (Steph. 
Byz. V. cit. Schol. Plat. p. 44. Gruter. Inscr. Diar. 
Ital. p. 44. Spon. Art. 34. <^) 

Myrrhinus was probably in the vicinity of the 
monastery of Daaud, where sir W. Gell noticed 
some remains of antiquity near a beautiful spot 
overgrown with myrtles, and with a magnificent 
prospect towards Hymettus ^. t 

TetrapoKs We uow comc to the small district called Tetra- 

fl^tema!"polis from its containing four townships^; these were 
(Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, Tricorythus. Ste- 
phanus says it was once named Hjrttenia. (v. Terpo- 

^ Stuart calls the present ^ Itiner. p. 63. 

site Raphend,. (Antiq. of Attic. « This must have been a 

t. III.) remnant of the old territorial 

<^ From Dr. £lmsley*s re- division anterior to Theseus, 
marks on the Demi Attici. 
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witXig. Cf. Philochor. ap. Athen. p. 335. E. Strab. 
IX. p. 888: Plut. Schol. (Ed. Col. 1047.) 

Probalinthus was the most southerly of these fourProbaiin- 

•^ thus. 

towns, as we learn from Strabo, who places it after 
Myrrhinus. (IX. p. 399.) It was classed und^ the 
tribe of Pandion. (Steph. Byz. v. Upo^aPuvBo^.) The 
ethnic is both Tlpo^akivOiof and Hfo^dklaio^. (Demosth. 
p. 832. et 1361. Pseudo Plut. in .^chin. apud 
quern UpofioKXavcriov. Chandl. XXX. ^) This demus 
was probably situated on the northern side of that 
In'midi of mount Pentelicus, the. modem name of 
which is Bapentosa ^. The termination of this chain 
on the coast forms a promontory now Cape Cuvaia^ 
which is perhaps the Cynosura of Ptolemy, (p. 86. Cynosura 
Suid. V. Kwocrovpa.) rium. 

The celebrated town of Marathon was said to Marathon. 
have been named after the hero Marathos. (Plut. 
Thes. Suid. v. MapaBiv.) It was already a place of 
note in the days of Hotner. 

^Q^ ipa fa)vfi<ra<r ocTrefiri y\etvicwiri$ 'Afl^wj 
HJvTov for' flerpuyfTov hlin Si S%fff fijv igetreiv^v' 
"IxtTO S* i$ Moipetiwvoi^ Ka) evpoiyviav 'Ad^yi^v, 

Od. H. 81. 

From the Scholiast of Sophocles, ((Ed. Col. 1047.) 
who quotes Philoch9>rus on the Tetrapolis, we learn, 
it possessed a temple consecrated to the Pjrthian 
Apollo* Demosthenes reports that the sacred galley 
was kept on this coast, and that on one occasion it 
was captured by Philip. (Phil. I. p. 49*) There was 
another temple dedicated to the Hellotian Minerva. 
(Schol. Pind. OlymiJ. XIII. 56.) Eurystheus was 
said to have been defeated here by lolaus and the 

* Ms. reinarks of Dr. Elmsley on the Attic Dfenii. 
^ GelPs Itiner. p. 63. 

VOL. II. C C 
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HeracKdff. (Strab. VIII. p. 377.) and Theseus to 
have destroyed a bull, by which the country was in- 
fested. (Plut. Thes. Strab. IX. p. 899.) 

Te, maxime Theseu, 

Mirata est Marathon Cretari sanguine tauri. 

Ovid. Metam. VII. 428. 

The Persian generals selected Marathon as the 
roost advantageous spot for effecting a landing, from 
the facility its extensive plain afforded for the use 
of cavalry. (Herod. VI. 102.) A great part of it, 
however, was swampy, especially towards the sea^ 
as Pausanias informs us. These marshes abounded 
with fish and water-fowl. (Attic. 82. Aristot. Hist, 
Anim. VI. 15.) 

. . • • • ?<ra r' 86ip6<rov( n 

va Tov ipoerra Mapad&vos* 
"Ogvig Tf TtTpeacotxiX»s 
'Arrayo^, arTayoi$, 

Aristoph. Av, 246. 

The surrounding hills were favourable for the cul- 
ture of the olive. 

Ka) T^/Xffvo; fictivStvipov IXaiox^/tov Mapainvof 

NoNN. DioNTs. XIII. 84. 
B^govs iXat^tvroi l^oiyfp^Sij Mapaioovog, 

Id. XLVIII. 18. 

(Cf. Lucian. Icar. Senec. Hippol. 17. Cratin. ap. 
Porphjrr. Quaest. Hom. VIII.) Cornelius Nepos, in 
his life of Miltiades, observes that Marathon was ten 
miles from Athens ; but as in fact it is nearly double 
that distance, it is probable we ought to read twenty 
instead of ten. Pausanias affirms it was half way 
from Athens to Carystus in Euboea. (Attic. 32. «) 
K See professor Kruse's Hellas. Attica, oh. VI. p. 267. 
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In the plain was the tumulus of those Athenians 
who fell in the battle with the Persians, their names 
'being inscribed on sepulchral pillars. Another tu- 
mulus was raised for the Plataeans and the slave:?. 
The monument of Miltiades was apart from the 
rest^ Here also was the fountain of Macaria, daugh- 
ter of Hercules, who devoted herself to secure victory 
to the Heraclidae. (Pausan. Attic. 32.) Games were 
celebrated at Marathon, as we learn from Pindar. 
(Cf. Ol. Xni. 157. Pyth. VIII. 113.) 

OIov ev Mfltpatevi, <ru- 

Xadt)$ oiysvsiooVf 
Mivev aySovu Tr^fO'jSurepctfv, 
'Afi^* apyvpih(r<riv. Ol. IX. 134. 

This place belonged to the tribe Leontis. (Steph. 
V. MapoBclnf. Cf. PhUostr. Vit. Soph. Mel. II. 3. Plin. 
IV. 7.) 

** Marathon," which still preserves its name, ac- 
cording to a modem traveller, " is situated at the 
** north-western extremity of a valley which opens 
^^ towards the south-east into the great plain in 
^' which the battle was fought. This extends along 
^* the coast from the north-east to the south-west. 
" At the extremity, and near the sea, is see^ the 
'* conspicuous tomb raised over the bodies of the 
^* Athenians who fell in the memorable battle against 
^ the Persians, and close to the coast upon the right 
^* is a marsh, wherein the remains of trophies and 
^^ niarble monuments are yet visible ^'Z' 

From a memoir of col. Squire, inserted in Wal- 
pola's Memoirs*, we further learn, that "the land 
** bordering on the bay of Marathon is an uninter- 

»» Clarke's Travels, P. II. s. 3. p. 13. ' T. I. p. 328. 

c c 2 
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^* rupted plain about two miles and a half in width, 
** Bjod bounded by rocky, difficult hdghts, which en^ 
** close it at either extremity. About the centre of 
** the bay a small stream, which flows from the 
^* ui^r part of the valley of Marathon, discharges 
** itself into the sea by three shallow channels. A 
** narrow rocky point projecting from the Aott 
^ forms the north-east part of the bay, close to 
^ which is a salt stream connected with a shallow 
*^ lake, and a great extent of marsh land," (compare 
Pausanias's account.) ^^ The village of Marathona 
^* is rather more than three miles from the sea. 
" Towards the middle of the plain may be seen a 
^* large tumulus of earth twenty-five feet in height, 
" resemlding those on the plain of Troy '^." 

Panis an- Above Marathon was a stalactitic cave sacred to 
Pan, as we are informed by Pausanias. (Attic. 32.) 
It is three quarters of an hour from the village, and 
is situated a short way up a steep and rocky hilL 
A narrow passage ccmducts through a few smidl 
chamb^s covered with coarse stalactite ^ 

Between Miurathon and Hate Ai^henides, Ste«- 

Phogos. phanus places a d^nus named Ph^us, (v. ^yff^if) 
which belonged to the tribe of Erechtheus. (Cf. Har- 
pocr. et Etym. M. Md. v.) The ethnic is ^kyjywmo^. 
(Lys. ap. Harpocr. Andocid^ p. 32. Marm. Oxon. 
411.) 

(Enoe. (Elnoe, which must not be confounded with an- 

other demus of the same name situated on the con- 
fines of Boeotia near Eleutherae, is classed by Har- 
pooration and the other lexicographers under the 
tribe JEantis. We know also frmn the same writers 

^ See a plan of the battle of Marathon annexed to the memoir^ 
p. 335. » Dodwell, t. II. p. 162. 
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that it formed part of the Tetrapolis. (Harpocr. v. 
Ohnvj. Staph. Byz. ead. v. et v. TerpwroAi^. Strab. 
VIII. p. 383.) The Scholiast to the (Edipus Col. 
(v. 1047.) informs us on the authwity of Philo- 
chorus, that there was at (Enoe a temple of some 
celebrity sacred to the Pythian Apollo. (Cf. Lucian. 
learomen. Lihan. Apol. Demosth. Ptol. p. 87.) 
From Dodwell we find that the site of this town 
still retains its name and some vestiges near the 
cave of Pan "*. 

Tricorythus ot Tricorjmthus, the last town of theTricory. 
Tetrapolis, (Steph. Bjx. v. TpucopvBw,) was situated,^'^ 
as we learn firom Strabo, to the north of Marathon. 
(IX. p. 399.) The soil was probably marshy^ since 
Aristophanes speaks of the Tricorysian gnats. 

Ovx ^^ « ^^^ *f^*'( *^^<v ^* Tpixopwrlet. Lys. 1031. 
(Cf. Schol. in loc. et Suid. v. Tfucopvcria e/t^iV. et Tpt- 
KoptHTia fioffiXnva. V. vcucufuu.) 

Diodorus reports that Tricorythus was the spot 
assigned to the Heraclidae during their residence in 
Attica. (IV. 181. Cf. Pausan. Attic. 82.) The site of 
this demus is thought to correspond with that of 
SauU, a litde to the north of Marathon ^. 

Rhamnus, dtuated on the coast, was sixty stadia Rhammu. 
from Marathon, (Pausan. Attic. 33. Cf. Strab. IX. 
p. 399.) and was so named from the plant rhamnus, 
which grew thare in abundance. (Schcd. Aristoplk 
Plut. Steph. Byz. w. 'Pofunivf et 'ATyaSy.) This de- 
mus belonged to the tribe iBantis, and was much 
celebrated in antiquity for the worship of Nemesis ; 
hence styled Rhamnusia virgo. (Ovid. Metam. III. 

™ T. II. p. 163. Geirs Itin. 3. p. 14. Stuart's Ant of A- 
p. 138. thens, t. III. p. 7. Gell's Itiner. 

" Clarke's Travels, P. II. s. p. 60. 

c c3 
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406. CatuU. Carm. LXV. Stat. SUv. III. 5, 4.) 
Its temple contained a statue of the goddess, said to 
be of one of the finest works of Phidias ; others as* 
cribed it, however, to his pupil Agoracritus. (Suid* 
V. ^PafjLvovaia Nifjiecrif.) It was of a colossal size, and 
sculptured in Parian marble. (Pausan. Attic. 33. 
Zenob. Prov. Cent. V. 82.) Scylax speaks of Rha* 
mnus as being fortified. (Peripl. p. 21.) It was the 
birthplace of the orator Antipho. (Plat. I. p. 496^ 
Plut. I. 526. D. Athen. p. 506. F. Lys. p. 632. 
iEschin. p. 196. Schol. Plat. 139. Chandl. 71.) 

A modern traveller, who has accurately explored 
the site of this ancient town, informs us ^ ^< that it 
" now bears the name of Vt^eo CastrOy and was 
" placed on a round rocky hill, surrounded by the 
" sea for two-thirds of its circumference, and sepa- 
^* rated from the hills on the shore by a broad ravine. 
" The walls, which were of the finest masonry, are 
" still visible round the greater part of the area, and 
*^ towards the land are of considerable height. Of 
*^ the buildings of the town hardly a vestige remains; 
** great heaps of marble and stone are scattered over 
" the surface of the hill. The ruins of the temple of 
** Nemesis lie at the head of a narrow glen, which 
" leads to the principal gate of the town. The 
" building must have been inferior in size to those 
** Doric temples which still remain in Attica. Its 
^* fall seems to have been occasioned by some violent 
** shock of an earthquake, the columns being more 
^< disjointed and broken than in any other ruin of 
** the kind." 

^ Mr. Raikes's Journal in in GelKs Itiner. p. 66. and 
Walpole's Mem, vol. I. p. 307. Uned. Antiq. of Att. p. 41. 
See also Mr. Gandy*s Observ. 
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North of Rhamnus was Psaphis^ a demus beloi^-Piiq^hii. 
ing to the tribe .^antb^ as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion dted by Spon p. Strabo also states that it was 
situated near Qropus. (IX. p« 399*) The vestiges of 
Fsaphis remain undiscovered^ but it is probable they 
would be found near the present town of Marco^ 
puli % Having already spoken of Oropus and the 
Amphiaraum under the head of Bceotia, our descrip- 
tion of maritime Attica here terminates. And we 
must now endeavour to ascertain the positions of 
the various demi so thickly scattered over the inte- 
rior of the province. (Strab. IX. p. 895.) 

At a short distance from the walls of Athens to- 
wards the south-east we must place the demus 
Agraule or Agrule^ classed by Harpocration under Agnuie 
the tribe of Erechtheus, (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'AypavXi^.)^e. ' 
and to which the court of justice called Ardettus be- 
longed^ as we learn from Harpocration. (v.'^Apii^frTOf.) 
This fixes therefore the site of the demus itself at no 
great distance from the left bank of the Ilissus. (J. 
Poll. VIII. 122.) As Harpocration speaks of the 
lower Agryle, it is evident there must have been an- 
other demus of the same name higher up towards 
the foot of Hymettus. This celebrated mountain Hymettut 
forms the southern portion of the considerable chain 
which, tinder the several names of Pames, Penteli«> 
cus, and Brilessus, traverses nearly the whole of 
Attica from north-east to south-west. It was divided 
into two summits, one of which was Hymettus pro- 
perly so called, the other, Anydros, or the dry Hy-Anydms 

mons. 

P Liste des CLXXIV. Peu- Demi Attici, 

pies derAttique,p.2]7. Marm. ^ Stuart calls the site AuU- 

Oxon. 52. cited by Dr. Elms- topi. Ant. of Att. III. p. 8. 
ley in his MS. remarks on the 

c c 4 
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iMttus. (Theophr. de IKgn. PI. p. 419. Heins.) The 
foirma* is now Trelovauni, the latter, Lampro 
w>uni^. Hjmettiis was especially famous fi»* its 
fragrant flowers and excellent honey. 

Est prope purpureos colles florends Hymetti 

Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollb humus. 
Sihra neipus ncm alfa tadt; tegit arbutus herbam : 

Basmaris et laurus, nigraqua myrtu$ cAsmU 
Nee densum foliis buxum, firagilesque tnyncsd 

Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest 
Lenibus impulsae Zephyris, auraque salubri. 

Tot generum frondes, herbaque summa tremunt. 
Ovid, Art. Am. III. 687. 

lUe terrarum mihi praeter omnes 

Angulus ridet : ubi non Hymetto 

Mella decedunt — Hon. Ob. II. 6, 14>. 

Hoc tibi Thesei populatrix misit Hymetti 

Fallados a idlvis nobile nectar apis. 

Mabtial. XIIL Ep. 108. 

(Cf. Eubul. ap. J. Poll. VI. c. 10. Antiph. ap. Athen. 
I. Strab. IX. p. 399. Non. Dion.XIII. l«Si> 

o1 Tf KUprjjWW 

dulcique senex vicinus Hjjrmetto. 

JuvEN. Sat. XIIL 185. 

It produced also marbles nmch esteemed by the Ro- 
mans, and, according to some accounts, contained 
sUver mines. (Plin. XVII. 2. XXXVI. 8. Strabw 
IX. p. 399. Haipocr. v. 'xj)vcro)(fi€7yJ) 

Heroddtus affirms that the Pelasgi, who, in the 
course of their wanderings, had settled in Attica, oc<» 
cupied a (Hstrict situated under mount Hymettus: 
from this, however, they were expelled in conse- 

' Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 479. Gell's Itiner. p. 94. 
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quence, as Hecateus affirmed^ of the jealousy enter- 
tained by the Athenians on account of the superior 
skill exhibited by these strangers in the culture of 
land« (VI. 187-) Some ruins, indicative of the site 
of an ancient town near the monastery of Syriani, at 
the foot of mount Trelo vouni, have been thought 
to correspond with this old settlement of the Pela^^ 
apparently called Larissa. (Strab. IX. p. 440. Steph. Lanssa 

Byz. V. Aapta-aa,^) mm. 

On the crest of the mountain stood a statue of 
Jupiter Hymettius and the altars of Jupiter Pluvius 
and Apollo Providus. (Pausan. Attic. 32.) 

" Hymettus,** says Dodwell^ " rises gently from 
** the northern and southern extremities to its sum- 
** mit ; its eastern and western sides are abrupt and 
^* rocky ; its outline as seen from Athens is even and 
^' regular^ but its sides are furrowed by the winter 
^^ torrents, and its base is broken into many small 
<' insular hills of a conical shape. When viewed 
" from Pentelikon, where its breadth only is seen, it 
'^ resembles mount Vesuvius in its form* The rock 
** of this mountain is in general composed of a calca- 
" reous yellow stone. On the western side, near the 
** monastery of Koreas^ is an ancient quarry of grey 
^' marble, which contains some fine masses of white 
'^ marble ; but it is so much mixed with strata of 
^^ green mica, that it is not comparable to the Pen- 
"teKcV 

The honey of mount Hymettus is still in great 
estimation ; the best is procured at the monasteries 
of Sirgiani and Kareas ". Dodwell remarks that 

» Geirsltiner.p. 94. Knise's -^ « Chandler's Traveb, t. 11. 
Hellas. Attica, ch, VI. p. 294. ch. 27. Gcll's Itiner. p. 480. 
* Classical Tour, 1. 1, p. 480. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 480. 
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the Athenians use it in most of their dishes^ 
and conceive that it renders them longlived and 
healthy *• 

The modem name of Hymettus i^ Trelo-vouni, or 
the Mad mountain. This singular appellation is ac- 
counted for from the circumstance of its having been 
translated from the Italian Monte Motto, which is 
nothing else than an unmeaning corruption of Mons 
Hymettus y. It appears from Horace's account to 
have been once covered with forests, if he is not 
rather alluding to the marble blocks cut from th^ 
mountain. 

Non trabes Hymcttiae 
Fremunt recisas ultima columnas 
Africa— Od. II. 17, 3. 

It is now no longer sheltered by woods, but is ex-* 
posed to the winds, and has a sunburnt appearance ^. 
North of Hymettus, and near the Cynosarges, 
Aiopeoe. consequently close to Athens, was the demus of Alo- 
pece, as we learn from Herodotus, who says it con- 
tained the tomb of Anchimolius, a Spartan chief, 
who fell in the first expedition undertaken by the 
Spartans to expel the PisistratidaB. (V. 68.) Ac- 
cording to jSl^chines, it was not more than eleven or 
twelve stadia from the walls of the city, (in Timarch. 
p. 119.) This was the demus of Socrates, (Plat* I. 
435. Diog. Laert, 90, 104.) and of Aristides. (Plut. 
I. 318. B. Plat. I. 345. Cf. Lys. p. 623. Demosth. 
p. 1^53. Plut. I. 158. Plat. I. 17. Demosth. p. 
1353.) Alopece was enrolled in the tribe Antiochis, 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'AAwc/o;.) Chandler thought that 

^ Classical Tour, 1. 1, p. 480. « Dr. Sibthorp's Journal in 
y DodwelPs Classical Tour, Walp. Mem. I. p. 149. 
ibid. 
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he passed some vestiges belonging to it in his jour* 
nej from Athens to Hymettus ^. 

Somewhat to the north-east is a place named PAt- 
liatiy which recalls to mind the demus Philaidae, be-Phiiaid». 
longing to the tribe ^Igeis. (Steph. Byz. v. ^iXatiai.) 
Sir W. Gell found here the ruins of an ancient Ionic 
temple and other vestiges ^. This demus derived its 
name from Philaeus, a son of Ajax. (Flut. Solon. Cf* 
Herod. VI. 35.) Fisistratus, according to Plutarch^ 
was a native of this place. (Vit. Solon. I. 83. D. 
Plat. I. 318.) 

South of Hymettus, and near the monastery of 
Kareas, are some extensive ruins on the spot now 
called PoUbo Kara^ a name which bears consider* 
able analogy to that of Icaria, in which demus, ac-icam. 
cording to Athenaeus, tragedies, or rather farces, 
were first performed in the time of vintage. (Cf. 
Porphyr. de Abst. c. 2.) Whence it may be pre- 
sumed that Icaria was situated in a vine country. 
It is also natural to suppose, that, as there was a 
mount Icarius in Attica, (Plin. IV. ?•) this demus 
would be in its vicinity. Now it does not appear 
that mount Icarius was to the east^but rather to the 
north-west of Athens. Upon the whole therefore 
we must conclude that the identity of Icaria with 
the ruins of PdUeo Cava cannot be relied upon ^ 
Icaria belonged to the tribes of .^eus. (Steph. Byz. 
V. 'iKopia. Harpocr. v. 'Uapiev^. Lys. in Agorat. p, 
477.) 

More to the south-east, on the road to Sunium, 

• Travels, t. II. ch. 30. p. 9. Geirs Itiner. p. 91. Dod- 

^ Itiner. p. 71. Stuart's An- well's Class. Tour, L p. 482. 

tiq. of Athens, III. p. 16. Profess. Kruse, Hell. Attic, c. 

« Stuarts Ant. of Att. III. VI. p. 295. 
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Whder discovered some remains of antiquity at a 
place named Pkillea^, which is the probable site of 

Phiya. Phlya, a demus of the Cecropian tribe^ and the 
birthjdace of Euripides. (Etjrm. M. v. ^vAt/cio, Steph. 
Bjz. V. ^)iv€if.) Fausanias notices here the altars 
of Apollo Dionysodotus, Diana Selasphoros, Bacchus 
Anthius, and the Ismenian Nymphs. In another 
temple were those of Ceres Anesidora, Jupiter Cte^ 
sius, Minerva Tithrone^ Proserpina Primigenia^ and 
the Eumenides. (Attic. 81. Plut. Themist.) The 
ethnic is ^kvev^. (Aristoph. Vesp. 234. Isaeus^ p. 1^4. 
et 218- Plut. 1. 84 C Chandi. 71. Spon, t. II. p. 478.) 
The Oxford Marbles (LII.) assign it to the tribe 
Ptolemais. 

Cropia. A little to <^ north of PhUUa was Cropia, a de- 

mus cithQ tiibe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. v. Kpargia. Cf. 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 80.) Cropia, together with the 
two neighbouring demi of the Pelices and Eupyrids^ 
formed a separate township, named Tricomia. (Ste{di. 
Byz. V. EvmpiiaL) 

£upyrid». Eupyridae, according to l^ephamis Byz., formed 
part of the tribe Leontis. (Cf. Etym^ M. in v.) 

Peieoes. The demus Peleces also bdonged to that tribe ; 
the ethnic is IT^Ai^^ {JEschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 26(K 
et p. 581. Chandi. CIX. Steph. Byz. v. U^k^Ke^.) 
Stuart fixes this ^te at P^liea^ a few miles to the 
north of Athens^. Returning to Hie ro^ from 
Athens to Sunium^ we find a little to the nprth of 
Tkoriko a place now called Mefropisi^, which, from 
the similarity of name, is supposed to correspond 

Amphi- with the demus of Amphitrope, of the tribe Antio- 

trope. 

• d iVavel», b. VI* p. 4 6. « Map of Attica, vol. III. p. xr. ^ Gells 
lUner. p. 79. 
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dkm. {Steph. Bjz. y. 'A/EA^irpos^, £schiii. in TiiBardi. 
p. lai. Lys. p. 479. Plut 1. 886 A,) 

KeraHa^ somewhat to the north, of MetropUi, 
occupies also the site of some ancient demus, if we 
maj judge from the eiLtensive remains ohserred 
there by sir W. Q^«; and the analogy of name 
may lead to the supposition that it was Ceiriad^^GeiriadiB. 
assigned by Harpocration to the tribe of Hi]^)o- 
thoon. (Cf. Steph. By£. et Hesyefa. v. KetpUUi, De- 
mosth. p. 1858.) 

North-west of Brauron is Apangellaki, usually 
identified with Angde, of the tribe Pandionis ; Spon, Angeie. 
however, pliK^es it at Ambelokipo, near Athens^. 
(Steph. Byz. v, 'AyytXri, Chandl. p. 60. Marm. Oxon.) 

KrahatOy a little more to the north, is considered 
by most antiquaries to occupy the site of Garget- 
tusS a demus of the tribe iEgeis, where Eurystheus 
was said to have been buried. (Steph. Byz. v. Tap^ 
ywrk, Strab. VIII. p. 377. Plut. Vit. Thes.) It 
was the birthplace of Epicurus. (Diog. Laert. X. 1.) 

luxuque carentes 

Deliciee, quas ipse, suis digressus Athenis, 
Mailet d^erto senior Gargetdus horto. 

Stat. Silv. I. 8, 96. 

(Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 885. Pausan. Eliac. II. Athen. 
p. 284 F. Plut. I. p. 6 A. et p. 16 A. Schol. Ari- 
stoph. Vesp. 941. Ach. 703. Marm. Oxon. 62.) 

Pida, a little to the south of Krabata, or Gar*PaUene. 
gettus where Ijiere are many vestiges of antiquity S 

8 Itiner. p. 78. Stuart*8 Ant. Gell*s Itiner. p. 75. Bock. Corp. 

of Ath. t. III. p. xii. loser. I. ]. p. 1 16. No. 76. 
»» T. II. p. 371. ^ Geirs Itiner. p. 75. Dod- 

* Stuart's Ant. of AtK. III. well, 1. 1, p. 529. 
. p. xvi. Spon, t. II. p. 104. 
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may perhaps be Pallene^ which we know from Plu- 
tarch was at no great distance from the former de-^ 
mus. (I. p. 6 A.) It is doubtless the same town 
called Pallenis by Athenaeus. (VI. 26.) In Ando- 
cides it is written Pallenium* (De Myst. p. 53.) 
The orator alludes to an engagement which tods: 
place there prior to the Persian invasion. This, as 
Herodotus informs us, was fought by Pisistratus 
against the Athenian party who opposed his return to 
his country. (1. 62.) Aminias of Pallene commanded 
the galley which first began the action at Salamis, 
according to the Athenian account. (Herod. VIII. 
84.) Minerva was especially worshipped in this 
town, whence she is not unfrequently termed Pal- 
lenis. 

Uarpm ayoiXfji,uT lyxaroixifT fowv. 

Lycophr. 1261. 

riaXXi^y/So^^p o'fffbvov ixinpoov vuyov 

Aia$ 'Aiuvas — EuEiP. Heeacl. 84f9. ' 

Cf. Herod, loc. cit. Cf. [Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 233. 
Theophr. ap. Diog. Laert. p. 298. Psephism. ap. 
Plut. Vit. Antiph. Chandl. 71. Marm. Sand, et 
Oxon. 52.1] 
Agnus. We may collect from Plutarch, that Agnus, a 
demus of the tribe Acamantis, or Attalis, was in 
this vicinity. (Steph. Byz. et Harpocr, v. 'Ayvov^.) 
Plutarch i*elates that some feuds existed at a remote 
period between the Pallenians and Agnusians, owing 
to which no intermarriages ever took place amongst 
them. (Plut. I, p. 6 A. iEsch. in p. 198. 442, De- 

^ The citations in brackets are given from Dr. £lmsley*s MS. 
annotations on the Attic Demi. 
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inosth. p. 282, 320. EnEIAE HAFNONTI etSIA 
EST! TOI AEOL Fragm. legis veteris apud Steph-"" 
Choiseul^ 1. 4. Marm. Oxen. 411. Spon, t. II. p. 
873.) 

Mount Pentelicus, celebrated in antiquity for thePenteHcus 
beautiful marble which its quarries yielded, still re- 
tains its name. It surpasses in elevation the chain 
of Hymettus, with which it is connected. Pausa- 
nias reports that a statue of Minerva was placed on 
its summit. (Attic. 32. Strab. IX. p. 399. Steph. 
Byz. V. n€)tr€XiKk, Vitruv. II. 8.) " Pentelikon," 
say^ Dodwell, " is separated from the northern foot 
*^ of Hymettus, which in the narrowest part is about 
'^ three miles broad. It shoots up into a pointed 
** summit ; but the outline is beautifully varied, and 
" the greater part is either mantled with woods, or 
" variegated with shrubs. Several villages, and some 
•* monasteries and churches, are seen near its base V 
The same traveller gives a very interesting account 
of the Pentelic quarries, which he visited, and ex- 
amined with attention^. 

According to sir W. Gell, the great quarry is 
forty-one minutes distant from the monastery of 
Penteli, and affords a most extensive prospect from 
Cithaeron to SuniumP. 

There was a demus named Pentele belonging toPenteie. 
the tribe Antiochis, and which was situated proba- 
bly at the foot of the mountain near the quarries. 
(Steph. Byz. v. DcvTcXiy. Cf. Plut. Vit. Publ. Lucian. 
Jov. Trag. 

The range of hills now called Turko vouni% 

« From Dr. Elmsley's MS. « Class. Tour, t. T. p. 498. 

notes on the Derai. p Itiner. p. 64. 

n Class. Tour, 1. 1, p. 497. *» Geirs Itin. p. 68. and p. 77. 
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which unites Pentelicus with mount Anchesmus^ is^ 

Biii^sus commonly rappbsed to corre^)ond with Briiessus, 
enumerated by Strabo among the Attic moruntcdns. 
(IX. p. 899.) Thucydides reports that the Lace^. 
daemonians, in their first invasion of Attica, laid 
waste the landd between Brilessus and Fames. (II. 
23.) At the foot of this mountain, and near the 

Cephisi^ sourcc of the Cephissus, was the demus Cephisia^ 
which has preserved its name. It was the favourite 
residence of Herodes Atticus, who had a beautiful 
villa there. (Philostrat. Vit. Soph. II. A. Gell. 
XVIII. 10.) The ethnic is Ki^/^cvV- (Plut. Apol. 
Socr. p. 33. Isaeus, p. ISl. et 125. iEschin. p. 121. 
et 320. Lys. p. 847. Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. Strab. 
IX. p. 397. Chandl. I. Marm. Oxon. LII.) It was 
enrolled in the tribe of Erechtheus. (Harpocr. v. 
Kvj^tTUvfJ) Sir W. Grell observed at Kephisia several 
churches full of marble, and the foundation of an- 
cient walls, which mark the site of a demus. Under 
a spreading platanus in the village is one of the 
sources of the Cephisus^. The other spring is at 
a church called Agios Soteros, nearer Pentelicus, 

Trinemeis. where must have stood the demus of Trinemeis, 
which Strabo places at the source of this river. (IX. 
p. 400.) It belonged to the Cecropian tribe. (Steph. 
Bjrz. V. Tf /i>€jX€7^.) 

Near Cepbisia, as we collect from Diogenes Laer- 

HephsMtia-tius, was the demus Hephaestiadae, so called from a 
temple of Vulcan situated there, or, according to 
others, from a hero named Hephaestius. (Steph. Byz. 
v. 'H0^(rr/a, Isaeus, p. 232.) Diogenes Laertius, in 
his Life of Plato, speaks of another temple in the 

' Itiner. p. 72. Dodwell, t. I. p. 528. 
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same vicinity, sacred to Hercules, (III. 41.) whence 
the site now called Eraklida probably derived its 
name. This village, according to Dodwell, is pret- 
tily situated, enriched with olive trees, vineyards, 
and gardens, and interspersed with a few ancient 
traces ; it commands also a view of the Athenian 
acropolis". 

Marousi\ a village a little to the south-east of 
Eraklida^ may be some corruption of the name of 
Diana Amarusia, worshipped at Athmonia, or Ath-AthmonU 
monum, a demus of Attica, as we learn from Pau-monum. 
sanias. (Attic. 32. Harpocr. v. 'Afi/xov/o, Steph. Byz. 
V. '^AOiMvoVf Aristoph. Pac. v. 190. Isseus, Orat. de 
Philoctem. Haered. p. 59. Demosth. in Stephan. p. 
1118. Lys. ap. Harpocr. v.^r^payyeiov, Chandl. IV. 1.) 

Near Menidi, a little to the west of Cephisia, are 
some extensive ruins, which are generally supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Acharnae, the mostAchanm. 
considerable of the Attic demi, as we learn from 
Thucydides, since it furnished alone 3000 heavy- 
armed men for the service of the state. This cir- 
cumstance induced the Lacedaemonians to ravage 
the territory of Achamae, with a view of provoking 
the Athenian troops to quit the walls of their city, 
and hazard an engagement. (Thuc. II. 19.) Acharnae 
was sixty stadia from Athens, which distance agrees 
very well with the situation of Menidi. (Thuc. II. 
51.) Aristophanes, in the play which takes its title 
from this demus, represents the Achamians as char- 
coal burners, (V. 84. ubi vid. Schol.) other comic 
writers stigmatized them as rough and boorish, 
(Etym. M. v. ^var^apmt. Cf. Aristoph. Acham. 175i 

» Class. Tour, t I. p. 523. * Stuart's Ant. of Ath, III. Dod- 
well, 1. 1, p. 523. 

VOL. II. D d 
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Pausanias reports that ivy was first discovered here. 
(Attic. 32. Epigf. ap. Suid. v. "Axapnirri^.) 

BXaicoj 'A^^otpystTVis Kia-aog ^pi^e x6fi,r^v. 

Quaeque rudes thyrsos hederis vestistis Achamae. 

Stat. Theb. XII. 633. 

Pindar also celebrates the valour of the Achamians : 

Evavogig— Nem. II. 24. 

Achamae contained temples dedicated to Apollo, 
Agpeus, Hercules, Minerva, Hygeia, and Hippia, 
and Bacchus Melpomenus, and Cissus. Athenseus 
speaks of certain magistrates of Achamae called 
Parasiti. p. 234. F. 285. D. Cf. [Plat. I. 435. Isaeus, 
p. 256. -ffischin. p. 80. Lysias, p. 881. Demosth. p. 
1215. Aristoph. Acharn. 347. Dionys. ad Ammaeum, 
p. 742. Schol. Plat. 122. Chandl. IV. 1. et V. Marm. 
Sand. Marm. Oxon. 52.^^] Dodwell places the re- 
mains of Achamae about an hour from Kasha, and 
near Menidi ; here he observed some blocks, traces 
and foundations of a considerable town, at the foot 
of a gentle eminence, upon the summit df which is 
the church of Agioi Saranta^. Beyond Achamae, 
towards the north-west, was the demus Chastia, the 
name of which remains unchanged. (Hesych. v. Xa- 
tmu^.) Sir W. Gell noticed near Kastia some ves- 
tigeis of antiquity y. The chain of hills to the south- 
icariui west of Achamae may perhaps be the Icarius of 
Pliny, (IV. 7.) now Tragomano^. To the north 
of 'Menidi^ and on the road to Oropus, was the de- 

^ The citations within brack- ^ Classical Tour, 1. 1, p. 52] . 

cts are from Dr. Elmsley's MS. y Itiner. p. 50. 

notes. * Gell's Itiner. p. 49. 
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mus and fortress of Deceleia, which was about 125Decdeia. 
stadia from Athens, and the same distance from the 
Boeotian frontier. This town was always considered 
of great importance, from its situation on the road 
to Eubcea, whence the Athenians derived most of 
their supplies : when therefore by the advice of Al- 
dbiades it was occupied and garrisoned by a Lace- 
daemonian force, they became exposed to great loss 
and inconvenience. (Thuc. VI. 91. VII. 19. Striab. 
IX. p. 896.) Thucydides reports that Deceleia was 
visible from Athens; and Xenophon observes that 
the sea and Piraeus could be seen from thence. 
(Hell. I* 1, 25.) Herodotus states that the lands of 
the Deceleans were always spared by the Pelopon- 
pesian army in their invasion of Attica, because 
they had pointed out to the Tyndaridae the place 
where Helen was secreted by Theseus when they 
came to Attica in search of her. (IX. 73. Diod. Sic. 
XIII. 336. Alex. ap. Athen. II. 76.) This demus 
formed part of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Steph. Byz. 
y. AeKeXeia^ Lys. Orat. in Pandeon. p. 730, 731. He- 
rod. IX. 15. Strab. IX. p. 397. Demosth. in Cal- 
lipp. p. 1236.) Sir W. Gell describes Deceleia as 
situated on a round detached hill, connected by a 
sort of isthmus with mount Pames. From the top 
is an extensive view both of the plains of Athens 
and Eleusis. The fortress is at the mouth of a pass 
through Pames to Oropus. The nearest habitation Pames 
is Karibobi\ North of Deceleia, on the side of 
Bceotia, was the demus Sphendale, or Sphendalus, 
as we learn from Herodotus in his account of the 
operations of M ardonius. (IX. 15.^ Steph. Byz. as- 

» Itiner. p. 106. 
Dd2 
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signs it to the tribe Hippothoontis. (v. S^cv^oXi;.) 
<Eon- Near Deceleia was also the demus (Eon, belonging 
to the tribe of Hippothoon, as we learn fipom Har- 
pocration. (Demosth. in Macart. p. 1050. iGschin. 
in Ctes. p. 70. [MamK Oxon. 52.] Spon, t. II. p. 
448.) Mount Parnes, now Nozea, the highest 
mountain of Attica, rises on the northern frontier of 
that province, being connected with Pentelicus to 
the south, and towards Boeotia with Cithaeron. " It 
** is intermingled," says Dodwell, *^ with a multipli- 
** city of glens, crags, and well wooded rocks and 
** precipices, and richly diversified with scenery, 
*^ which is at once grand and picturesque ; its sum- 
** mit commands a view over a vast extent of coun- 
** try." Pausanias says that on mount Pames there 
was a statue of Jupiter Pamethius, and an altar g£ 
Jupiter Semaleus. (Attic. 32. Cf. Etym. v. ^Evaxpio^ 
Zev^.) It abounded with wild boars and bears. 
(Pausan. loc. cit. Cf. Plin. XI. 37.) 

Qua saxoso loca Parnethi 

Subjecta jacent. Sbnec. Hippol. 4. 

Dives et ^Egaleos nemorum, Parnesque benignus 
Vitibus. Stat. Theb. XII. 680. 

(Cf. Thuc. II. 23. Theophr. de Sign. Tempest. 
Strab. IX, p. 399. Steph. Byz. v. Ila/jwyf .) Accord- 
ing to Hesychius, the district between Pames and 
Diacria re. Braurou was Called Diacria. (v. Aicucpia.) In the 
vicinity of Deceleia was Aphidna, a demus of the 
tribe Leontis, where Theseus is said to have se- 
creted Helen. (Herod. IX. 73. Strab. IX. p. 396. 
Plut. Thes. Isocr. Paneg. Helen, p. 212.) Demos- 
thenes reports that Aphidna was more than 120 
stadia from Athens. De Cor. p. 238. Cf. [Plat. I. 
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431* Demosth. p. 1348. Dinarch. p. 17. Isaeus, p* 
136, Machin. p. 168. 201. 294. Plut. II. 628 D. 
Pseudopl. Demosth. Schol. Plat. 116. Choiseul, 1. 17. 
et 25. Chandl. 70. Leontidi tribuit Stephanus, Adri^ 
anidi Marm. Oxon. LII.**] 

Near mount Parnes was a place called Harma^Hamuu 
in which direction if it was observed to lighten, 
Theori were sent to Delphi to consult the oracle; 
whence arose the proverb 'Aa-Tpair^ h' '^Apfi/xTOf. (Strab. 
IX, p. 404. Cf. Hesych. et Eustath. II. B.) Strabo 
informs us that Harma was near Phyle. (IX. p. 404« 
Cf. Steph. Byz. v/ApfjM.) 

Phyle, a place celebrated in the history of Athens Phyie. 
as the scene of Thrasybulus* first exploit in behalf 
of his oppressed country, was situated about 100 
stadia from Athens, according to Diodorus, (XLI. 
415.) but Demosthenes estimates the distance at 
more than 120 stadia. (Pseph. in Or. de Cor. p. 238. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. II. 4, 2. Lys. in Eratosth. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. Strab. IX. p. 396. Aristoph. Acharn. 
1021. .^lian. Ep. ad. Cnem.) It belonged to the 
tribe (Eneis. (Harpocr. et Steph. Byz. v. ^vXiJ, 
Chandl. CII.) The fortress of Phyle, according to 
sir W. Gell, is now BigUf-Castro. " It is situated 
'^ on a lofty precipice, and, though small, must have 
^^ been almost impregnable, as it can only be ap- 
** proached by an isthmus on the east. Hence is a 
" most magnificent view of the plain of Athens, with 
" the acropolis and Hymettus, and the sea in the 
"distance^." Dodwell maintains that its modern 
name is Argiro Castro. He describes at length the 
ruins of the fortress. The town was placed near 

^ from Dr. Elmsley^s MS. notes. ^ Itiner. p. 52. 
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406 ATTICA. 

the foot of the castle or acropolis ; some traces of it 
yet remain, which consist of the foundations of a 
square tower, and a transverse wall to guard the 
pass, and several large blocks scattered about **. 

Tited^/ Near Aphidna were the demi Perrhidae, Titacidae, 

T^go- and Thyrgonidae, which were changed from the 
tribe Mantis to that of Antiochus. (Harpocr. v. Bvp^ 
Qoyviiat. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Ileppi^at.) Titaddse was 
supposed to derive its name from Titacus, who re- 
vealed to the Dioscuri the spot where Helen had 
been secreted. (Herod. IX. 73. Harpocr. v. Titomi^, 
Steph. Byz. ead. v.) Suidas assigns Thyrgonidae to 
the tribe Ptolemais. (v. Svpytoviiai.) In the same 

Paeaiiia. distrfct was probably situated Paeania, the native 
place of Phya, a female who personified Minerva, 
on the restoration of Pisistratus to the tyrany, after 
his first expulsion. (Herod. I. 60.) It was however 
still more celebrated as having given birth to De- 
mosthenes. (iEsch. in Ctes. passim, Plut. Vit. De- 
mosth.) This demus was divided into the Upper 
and Lower Paeania. Suid. v. Ildiavtet^, Lys. de Ari- 
stoph. Pec. p. 622. [Plato, I. 30. 354. 367. II. 1. 
Schol. Plat. 143. Demosth. p. 1332, 571. 1147, 814. 
Isaeus, p. 90, 92. Chandl. IV. 1.^) 

Lipsy- Above Paeania was Lipsydrium, a fortress occu- 

pied by the Alcmaeonidae during the usurpation of 
the Pisistratidae. (Herod. V. 62.) Near the Boeo- 
tian frontier stood Panactum, mentioned by Thucy- 
dides as an object of contention between the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians, having been seized by the latter 
after the battle of Delium, and by them razed to 
the ground. (Thuc. V. 3.'et 42. Demosth. Fals. Leg. 

^ Class. Tour, t. I. p. 502. « Cited from Dr. Elmsley's notes. 
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p. 445. Cf. Harpocr. et Steph. Byz. v. Havafcrtv.) 
This fortress probably occupied the site of Ka&o 
Sialesi, between Phyle and Thebes. Sir W. Grell 
notices the tower and pass of Sialesi, and observes, 
** that, though there are no positive vestiges of re- 
** mote antiquity on this spot, it has been fortified 
" by walls, as well as by the tower yet visible. The 
*^ last traces of the fortifications descend to a rough 
« vaUeyf." 

Near Panactum was a spot named Drymus, ac-Drymus. 
cording to Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 445. Cf. 
Harpocr. in voc. 

More to the west, and on the road from Eleusis 
to Plataea, was the town of Eleutherae, which ap- Eieuthene. 
pears to have once belonged to Boeotia, but finally 
became included within the limits of Attica. (Strab. 
IX. p. 412.) Pausanias reports that the Eleuthe^ 
nans were not conquered by the Athenians, but vo- 
luntarily united themselves to that people, from their 
constant enmity to the Thebans. (Attic. 38.) Bac- 
chus is said to have been bom in this town. (Diod. 
Sic. III. 139.) Eleutherae was already in ruins when 
Pausanias visited Attica, (loc. cit. Cf. Boeot. 1. Xen. 
HeU. V. 4, 14. Plut. Quaest. Graec. Steph. Byz. v. 
■EXevSepai.) This ancient site probably corresponds 
with that now called Gypto Castro^ where modem 
travellers have noticed the ruins of a considerable 
fortress situated on a steep rock, and apparently de- 
signed to protect the pass of Cithaeron. According 
to Dodwell the form of the enclosure is oblong, and 
measures about 360 yards in length, and 110 in 
breadth. The walls are fortified with square towers, 

^ Itiner. p. 55. 
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projecting from them at unequal distances. Many 
of these are nearly entire. Within the peribolus of 
the walls are the remains of large oblong rectangu- 
lar buildings, composed of a few layers of blocks of 
a polygonal form, which probably constituted the 
cella of a temple?. 
(Enoe. Contiguous to Elcuthcrae was (Enoe, as we learn 

from a passage of Sophocles quoted by Strabo^ VIII. 
p. 376. 

..... OiVOIJf 

'SfVy^opTa vuisiv ^rsS/a, ralg r *K\ev6epeug* 

Thucydides also reports that it was on the confines 
of Boeotia. The Lacedaemonians besi^ed it in their 
first invasion of Attica, on the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian war, but without effect. (II. 18.) It 
was afterwards betrayed to the Boeotians by Ari- 
starchus, an Athenian officer. (Thuc. VIII. 98. Cf. 
Herod. V. 74. Plat. Protag. p. 310.) This demus 
belonged to the tribe of Hippothoon. (Harpocr. v. 
Olvoyj^ Chandl. 71.) The ruins of this ancient for- 
tress are to be seen on the site now called Blachi. 
Sir W. Gell, however, identifies Crypto Castro with 
CEnoe\ i 

Having now concluded the periegesis of Attica, 
and assigned to the several demi their respective 
sites, both on the coast and in the interior, as far as 
it is possible to identify them with any degree of 
probability, we have yet to enumerate several, the 
positions of which are altogether undetermined. 
jEthaHdaj. -SithalidflB, of the tribe Leontis. (Harpocr. et Steph. 
Byz. V. AlOaXi^M, Isaeus, p. 30. Chandl. IV. 1. Spon, 
t II. p. 382.) 

« Class. Tour, 1. 1, p. 283. »> Itiner. p. 29. Dodwell, 1. 1, p. 284. 
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Hamaxanteia, of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Har-Hamaxan. 
pocr. et Steph. Byz. v. 'Ajoafavrcia, Chandl. IV. 1. 
LXXIII. Spon, t. II. p. 384.) 

Anacaea, of the tribe Hippothoontis. (Harpocr. et Anacna. 
Steph. Byz. v. 'Avajcoua. Diog. Laert. Zenon. VII. 10. 
et 12. p. 371, 372.) 

Apollonieis, a demus enrolled in the tribe of At-ApoUo- 

J nieis. 

talus. (Steph. Byz. et Hesych. v. kvoXkmi^lg.) 

Atene, or Atenia, belonging to the tribe Antio-Atene. 

chis. (Steph. Byz. v. ^Arvprfi. Chandl. 71. Spon, t. II. 

p. 390.) 

Acherdus, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Steph. Byz. Acherdus. 

V. 'AxcpSoS^. .Slschin. in Timarch. p. 128. [Marcell. 

Vit Thuc. p. 725. ed. Baver\] 

Achradus, the tribe of which is unknown. (Steph. Achradiuu 

Byz. V. 'AxpaSovf. Aristoph. Eccles. 360.) 

Bate^ of the tribe .Xgeis. (Steph. Byz. v. BottJ. Bate. 
Isocr. II. 488. Plut. Vit. Lycurg. Rhet. Chandl. III. 
Hesych. Bar^fiev.) 

Bereniddae, of the tribe Ptolemais, named after Berenid. 

dsB. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy. (Steph. Byz. v. Bepev/- 

Brutidae a phratria. (Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1366.) Brutidae. 
The name of Buteia, or Butadae, served to desie:- Buteia sive 

, ^ Butadse. 

nate both a demus and a well-known Athenian fa^ 
mily descended from the hero Butei. They are not 
unfrequently termed Eteobutadae : 

*H Asftta Aap^Toj *ET80j3ot;T«^|j. 

Alex. Com. ap. Athen. VI. 44. 

The priests of Minerva Polias were always chosen 
from their body. (^chin. Fals. Legat. p. 47. Cf, 

^ Cited by Dr. Elmsley. 
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Niceph. in Synes. de Insomn. Harpocr. vv. Boirreia 
et BovTo^M. Etym. M. v. 'ETco^ovrc^at. ChoiseuU L 16. 
Chandl. IV. 1.) 
Gorgyne. GoFgyne, a wicked people of Attica. (Suid. v. Fop- 

DoBdaUdae. Doedalidae, of the tribe Cecropis. (Steph. Byz. v, 

Aa/8aA/^a/. Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. Diod. Sic. IV.) 
T^>^^^^^' Deirades, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. et 

Harpocr. v. Ac/poSe^. Plut. Alcib. I. 204 F. Spon, t. 

II. p. 397.) 
Edapteis. Edaptcis, a demus of Attica^ as appears from an 

inscription cited by Spon, t. II. p. 403. 
EireddiB. Eircsidae, of the tribe Acamantb. (Steph. Byz. v. 

E/>€(7/8ai. Diog. Laert. Plat. III. 42. 'Hpc^/Sa/. Chandl. 

60.) 
Hecaie. Hecale, of the tribe Leontis, (Steph. Byz. v. 

'EkolXvi^) where Jupiter was worshipped by the title 

of 'EifoXe/of, (Hesych.) 'E/taAc/o^ Zev^ (Demosth. in 

Neaer. p. 1365.) 
Eiaeiis. Elaeus, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Steph. By2L 

V. *EXai€tJ^ [Chandl. 71. et IV. 2. Marm. apud Spon, 

CIV. Adrianidi tribuit Marm. Spon, art. 42.^] 
Enna. Enna, a demus of Attica, according to the Scho- 

liast of Callimachus, in the Hymn to Ceresi 
EpieicidiB. Epieicidae, of the Cecropian tribe. Steph. Byzi v. 

'Etn&Kt^ai. [Marm. Oxon. 52. forsan Spon, art. 42.] 
Epicephi- Epicephisia, of the tribe (Eneis. (Diog. Laert. Vv 

57. Steph. Byz. v. 'EviKV}(f>i(Tia.) 
Erechthia. Erechthia, of the tribe jJEgeis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

'Efe/pia. Plut. Vit. Isocr. in Dec. Rhet.) 
Ericeia. Ericcia, also of the tribe .^Igeis. Suid. v. 'EpiKeia. 

£EpiKai€y$9 Marm. Oxon.LIV. 1.] 

^ From Dr. £linslev*s MS. notes. 
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Hermus, or Hermoi, of the tribe Acamantis. (Har- HemiM 
pocr. et Suid. v. '^KpfMi.) From a passage in Plu-moi. 
tarch it would seem that this place was situated 
near Athens^ on the road to Eleusis. Plut. I. 751 D. 
\^Epfji€toiy Chandl. 60. et Marm. Sand. v. Phot. v. 

Eroeadae^ of the tribe Hippothoontis. Harpocr. etEroeada. 
Steph. Byz. V. *Epota^at. Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1365. 
[Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. Chandl. 70. Phot. v. 'E/)o/V 

Ercheia, of the tribe .^eis. Harpocr. v. ^^Epyjeia. Ercheia. 
Demosth. in Neaer. [Isaeus, p. 30. .^chin. p. 244, 
246, 531. Dinarch. p. 30. Plato, I. 302. Demosth. 
501. This was the demus of Xenophon and Iso- 
crates*. Diog. Laert. p. 109. Plut. Isocr. Dion. Ha^ 
lie. in Isaeo. Choiseul, 1. 7.] 

Euonymia, or Euonymus, of the tribe Erechtheis. Euomrmia 
Harpocr. v. Evwvv/AOf. Steph. Byz. v. Eiwvvfua. [.^nymus. 
schin. p. 78. Demosth* 581. Theophrast. ap. Laert. 
p. 298. Plutarch. Lye. Rhet. Chandl. II. IV. 1. IV. 
2. Choiseul, 1. 26. 1. 35.] 

Themaci is assigned by Harpocration to the tribe 2^^?^ 
of Erechtheus, but by Steph. Byz. to that of Pto-°^acu»- 
lemy. (v. SrjiJMKoi.) Andoddes calls it Themacus. 
(de Myst. p. 3. et 4.) 

Among the various cities of the name of Thebes, Thebe. 
one is ascribed to Attica by Stephanus Byz. (v. 
e^0ri. Cf. Spon, t. II. p. 117, 118.) 

Thrion, a demus of Attica. (Steph. Byz. v. Bpia.) Thrion. . 

Hippotamadae, of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. H|Fpota- 
V. 'ImroTafJLo^cu. Phot. v. ImroSajCA^.) 

Histiaea, a demus, the tribe of whidi is qotHistisa. 
known. (Strab. X. p. 445. Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 
929. Phot. V. 'hrria.) 
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itea. Itea, of the tribe Acamantis. (Harpocr. v. *lria. 

Phot. ead. v. Antiochidi tribuunt Marmor. Oxon« 
LII. et ChandL ubi EITEAION scribitur^] 

lonidiB. lonidas, of the tribe .^!geis. (Steph. Bjz. v. law/^ai 
et Hesych. Spon» t. II. p. 421.) 

Caie. Cale, a demus of Attica, as it appears from Ste- 

phanas Byz. (v. 'AyycXiJ. Spon, t. II. p. 421.) 

Cephaie. Cephale, of the tribe Acamantis. (Suid. v. Ke^* 
AitAcv. Aristoph. Av. 417-) Pausanias, who writes it 
in the plural, states that the Dioscuri were espe* 
cially worshipped there. (Attic. 82. Chandl. V. 
Marm. Oxon. 52. Spon, t. II. p. 423.) 

Cedi rive Cedi, or Cedae, was of the tribe Erechtheis, as we 
learn from an inscription cited by Spon, t. II. p. 
424. This demus is also alluded to by Dembsthe* 
nes, in Everg. [Marm. Oxon. LII.] 

Cetd. Cetti, of the tribe Leontis. (Lys. ap. Harpocr. v. 

KviTToi.) Eubulus the comic writer was of this de- 
mus. (Suid. V. EvjSovXo^ Phot. v. KiyrroV.) 

Cicynna. Cicyuna, of the tribe Acamantis, where a festival 
of Apollo was held. (Aristoph. Nub. 134. ubi vid. 
Schol. Lysias, p. 593, 595. Chandler, 60.) 

Cothoddaj. Cothocidae, the tribe of which is uncertain, was 
the demus of the orator ^schines. (Plut. in Dec. 
Rhet. ApoUon. Vit. ^sch. Demosth. de Cor. p. 243. 
JEschin. Ep. ad Ctesiph. Phot. v. KoOwkiIm.) 

Conthyie. Conthylc, of the tribe Pandionis or Ptolemais. 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 233. et Schol. Phot. v. KovBvkyi.) 

crioa. Crioa, of the tribe Antiochis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

KptZa, Demosth. in Phoenipp. Hesych. v. KpiZdey.) 

Gydathe- Cydatheuseum, of the tribe Pandionis. Steph. 
Byz. et Harpocr^ v. Kv&xfl^o/ov, Aristoph. Vesp. 894. 

^ MS. note of Dr. Elmsley^ 
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[Plato, I. 2S9. Demosth. p. 743, 1356. ^chin. p. 
ISl. Schol. Plat. 43. Chandl. p. 48. I. CIX. Marm. 
Oxon. 52. Choiseul, 1. 6. 1. 15. Hesychius reports 
that it was in the city.] Andocides was of this de- 
mus. (Plut. Dec. Rhet. Vit. Andoc. Spon, t. II. p. 
429.) 

Cydantidae, of the tribe ^^Bgeis, (Harpocr.) or Pto-Cydantidae. 
lemais, according to Suidas. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Kv- 
laYTtiai, Dinarch. p. 43. Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1352. 
Choiseul, L 36.) 

Cytheron, or Cytherus, of the tribe Pandionis. Cythenw. 
(Harpocr. v. KvOrjpov.) We learn from Strabo that 
it was one of the twelve divisions of Cecrops. (IX. 
p. 897^ Steph. Byz. v. KvOrjpo^. [Phot. v. Ki/ftyp/o^, 
Chandl. p. 48. Marm. Oxon. 52.] Spon, t. II. p. 430.) 

Cycala, assigned to the tribe .Mantis by Hesy-CyaJa. 
chius. (v. KvKoKa.) 

QCyprii, a demus, the tribe unknown. (Isaeus, p. cypni. 
15. Demosth. p. 249* Ei^ovXo^j Mvrj<n6iovj Kvwpto^. Ari- 
stoph. Equit. 895. et Schol. Eccles. 317. Suidas, Ko^ 
npio^ avqp* i^ avo tvjfJLOvr Xeyet ie tov KCfiFpoXoyor ^ fc^ovpog 
napa lipf Kowpoy. Koirpe/o/« Chandl. 71*] 

Cyrtiadae, of the tribe Acamantis. (Hesych. v.Cyrtiad«. 
KvpTta^ai. [Chandl. 62. KvpT^Hcu.'] 

Colypes, assigned to the tribe Mgeis by Suidas. Coiypes. 
(v. KwAvTCi".) 

Leccum, of the tribe Antiochis. (Hesych. v. AeKKov.) Leocum. 

Leuconoium, of the tribe Leontis. (Harpocr. v.Leuoo- 
AevKovoiov. Demosth. in Aphob. p. 818. in Polycl.^^^"™* 
p. 1215. Plut. in Demosth. et Dinarch. Meton the 
celebrated mathematician was of this demus. (Phry- 
nich. Com. ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av.) 

. Mircoy i Abvxovowsj 6 r&$ xpfivag ofy«oy. 

[Marm. Oxon. 52.] 
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Lenoopyra. Lcucopyra, of the tribe Antiochis. (Hesych. v. 

Lusia. Lusia, of the tribe (Eneis. Harpocr. et Steph. v. 

Aova-ia. Isaeus de Apollon. Haered. p. 172. [Demosth. 
p. 548. Phot. V. Aova't€v$.'] 
Mei«n». Melaeneis or Melaenae, of the tribe Antiochis. 
(Steph. Byz. v. MeXami^.) Callimachus, however, 
wrote the name MeXaiva), and Statius, 

viridesque Melaenae. 

The^. XII. 619. 

Miktam. MiletuiH was a place in Attica, as may be conjec- 
tured from several inscriptions cited by Spon, (t. II. 
p. 444.) 

Oasive Oa or Oeis, of the tribe Pandionis. (Steph. Byz. 
V. '^Oa. Hesych. et Etym. M. Spon. t. II. p. 447.) 

(En». (Enae, of the tribe Attalis or Ptolemais. Hesych. 

V. Ohai. [Isaeus p. 294. Diar. Ital. p. 44. Chandl. p. 
71. et XI.] 

otryne. Otrync, a demus noticed by Demosthenes in his 
oration against Leochares, (p. 1083.) and the poet 
Antiphanes cited by Athenaeus, who reports that it 
was famous for its gudgeons. (VII. p. 309.) 

'Hjcx>7v Se Toi$ ivtjroi^ eirpM[/i,yjv xeo/3iou^* 
'Q.S vpoa-fiaKilv 8* hxiksva-a tov TOt^oopu^ov 
Toy i;(9t;0TeoX)]V, Trpoo-riiijjcx,/, ^i](r/^ (rot 
Tov ivifjLov ctuToov el<r) yoip ^aXiipixoh 
"AXXoi 8* s^eoXouv, 00$ ioix 'Orguvixot;^. 

PflBonidw. Poeonidae, of the tribe Leontis. (Dinarch. ap. Har- 
pocr. V. na/av/€/V. Aristoph. Lys. 852.) 

'Avvjp hxslwjs HaiovlBrig KiV)jo-/af. 

[Marm. Oxon. 52.] 
Pambota- Pambotadae, of the tribe Erechtheis. (Harpocr. v. 
Ua[jil3a>Ta^ai. Demosth. in Nicostr. p. 1250. Steph. 
Byz. in v.) 
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Pei^ase, of the tribe Erechtheis. (Harpocr. etPergasc. 
Steph. Byz. v. TJepyacr^.) 

Aristoph. Ea. 321. 

[It was the demus of Nicias. Athen. p. 587 C. 
Jllian. Var. Hist. IV. 23. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 321. 
KoXX/^u^o^ Uepyacn^Oev. Archon erat anno quarto 
Olympiadis CVII. Dionysius ad Ammaeum, p. 734. 
ex Philochoro. Chandler III.] 

Perithoid^, of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. etPerithoi. 
Suid. V. UeptOoT^cu. Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1219. 
[the demus of Hyperbolus. Plut. I. 196 E. 530 D. 
Harpocr. v. Kotpmitat. Phot. IleptOoiiaiJ] Spon, t. II. 
p. 454.) 

Pithus, of the tribe Cecropis, according to Steph* Pithus. 
Byz., who affirms that the word was written as 
IliBog dolium, and the ethnic IliBev^ ; but the latter 
occurs very frequently under the form nnriev^f as 
in Aristotle's Rhetoric, (II. 23. ed. Gaisf. Athenaeus, 
p. 234 F.) in the Euthyphro of Plato twice, (p. 2.) 
where it is mentioned as the demus of Melitus, the 
accuser of Socrates. (Cf. Diog. Laert. p. 104. Schol. 
Plat. 2. Ruhnken. ad Tim. Isaeus de Menedem. 
Haered. .p. 208. Demosth. p. 534.) Proclus, how- 
ever, in his Commentary on Hesiod. (Oper. B. p. 
101.) writes IIiBeav Sijjxov. In several inscriptions it 
is also UiSevg. [Chandl. 71. V. Marm. Spon, 42.] 

Phrygia or Phrygii, a spot where a skirmish took Phjyj 
place in the Peloponnesian war between the cavalry gii 
of the Boeotians and that of Athens supported by a 
party of Thessalians. Thuc. II. 22. iTrffoiMtr/itx. r/f 
eyevcTo ^focf/ia iv ^pvyioig. 

Plotheia, of the tribe iGgqis, (Harpocr. et Steph. piotheia. 
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V. IIXMBeuh) the ethnic is UXeoOev^. (Demosth. in Eu- 

buL p. 1310.) but Isaeus writes it JlXomev^. (de Di- 

caeog. Haer. p. 99-) 
Pom. Poros, of the tribe Acamantis. Harpocr. v. Tlopo^. 

Hesycfa. v. UopieT^. [Attalidi tribuit Marmor Oxon. 

LIL] 
Fmeui. Perseus, a town and harbour of Attica according 

to Steph. Byz. (v. Tlepffev^.) 
Ptdea. Ptelea, of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. v. IItc- 

- A6a.) 
^lachi- Semachidae, of the tribe Antiochis : it belonged to 

the district of Epacria according to Philochorus. (ap. 

Steph. Byz. v. 2>yjM^xi^ai. Hesych. ead. voc. Spon, t. 

II. p. 460.) 
Sporgflus. Sporgilus, the tribe uncertain. (Steph. Byz. v. 

^opyiXog.) 
6ybrid». Sybridae, of the tribe Erechtheis. Steph. v. ^vfipi- 

lai. [Chandler, p. 53.] 
Sypaiettus. Sypalcttus, of the tribe Cecropis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

^vxakyfTTog. Psephism. ap. Laert. p. 373. Isaeus, p. 

256.) 
Sphettus. Sphettus, of the tribe Acamantis. (Steph. Byz. v. 

Ytifyffrrog.) Its vinegar was accounted most sour and 

pungent. 

..... elr o^ii SiffjXfvo^ Sfi}TTi<», 

Aristoph. Plut. 702. 
(Cf. Schol. et Athen. II. 76.) From Plutarch, in 
his life of Theseus, we may infer that this town 
was to the east of Athens in the vicinity of Garget- 
tus. (Cf. Philochor. ap. Schol. Eur. Hippol.) It was 
the demus of iElschines the Socratic philosopher. 
Diod. Sic. XV. 496. Plat. Apol. Socr. 1. 18. [iEschin. 
p. 68, 117, 120, 124. Lysias, p. 593, 595. Isaeus, p. 28. 
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Aristoph. Nub. 156. et Schol. Choiseid, 1. SIO. 
Chandl. 60. Marm. Sandv.] 

Tithras, of the tribe MgeU. (Steph. Byz. v. TiOpa^. Tithrw. 
Aristoph. Ran. 386. et Schol.) 

rctf vefpm ii 9'ov 

auTOicriv lvrfpoi<riv iiiJMToofuivco 

It was famous for its figs, according to the comk 
poet Theopompus, cited by Athenaeus. (XIV. 67.) 

(Spon, t. II. p. 4690 

Trigla» a place at Athens, where was a temple sab- 
ered to Hecate Triglanthina. (Athen. VII. 126.) 

Tyrmidae, of the tribe (Eneis. (Steph. Byz. et Suid. TyrmidaB. 
V. TvpfAtlou.) Harpocration writes it Tvpfjiel^M ; in an 
inscription cited by Spon it is Tvpft^ilvig. (II. p. 472.) 

Hyba or Hybadae, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Hybadve 
Byz. V. ''TiSa. Etym. M. et Suid. v. 'T^^ai. Diog. ^ 
Iiaert. Theophr. V. 57. Spon, t. II. p. 473.) 

Phormisium or Phormisii^ a demus, the tribe of P^onni. 

Slum sive 

which is uncertain, it is only mentioned by Dinar- Phormwii. 
chus. (in Demosth. p. 95.) 

Phrearrii, of the tribe Leontis. (Steph. Byz. v. 4>p€- Phreami. 
appoi. [It was the demus of Themistocles. Plut. I. p. 
Ill E. 321 C. Isaeus, p. 89. Lys. Apol. p. 701. Diogien. 
Laert. p. 188. Choiseul, 1. 35.] Spon, t. II. p. 478.) 

Phrittii, an obscure demus known only from aPhnttii. 
passage in Alciphro, Ep. .^Igial. ad Struth. $ vpog 
^Epaa-iK^ia rov ^pimov, ^ vpog ^iXo^Tparov vov Hckapyia 
olKeltag ^uv. 

Chitone, a demus of Attica, where Diana waschitone. 
worshipped. (Schol. Callim. Hymn. Dian. 225. Steph. 
Byz. V. X/Tcwny.) 

Cholargus or Cholargeis, of the tribe Acamantis. choUu^s. 
VOL. II. E e 
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(Steph. Byz. v. XoXapyog. Hesych. v. XoAapye/^. Har- 
pocr. V. Xo?^apyia.) 

Avo'iarrpaTis r ev ayopoL Kokapyicov oviiSo^. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 855. 

[Plat. I. 431. Isaeus p. 199- iElschin. p. 85, 88. 
Demosth. 605. Schol. Plat. 116. Plut. I. 153. C. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 855. et Ban. 86. Choiseul^ I. 
8, 18, 20. Chandler, 60.] 
choUidiB. ChoUidae, of the tribe JBgeis or Leontis. (Steph. 
Byz. V. XoXXticu. Aristoph. Ach. 404. et Schol.) 

AwM6ifO\i$ xaXii (re, XoWtSrn kyoo, 

p9emosth. in Lacrit. Plat. ap. Laert. p. 188. XoA/Scv^ 
It is also wriiten XcWeilrjf. Lysias, p. 481. Chandl. 
CVIIL] Spon, t. II. p. 481.) 
Orychium. Oiychium, a spot in Attica, according to the poet 
Euphorion^ cited by Steph. Byz. v. ^Q.pvxiov.) 

As it may be useM to bring the Attic demi to- 
gether in one view, I shall here subjoin as complete 
a list of them as I have been able to collect, with 
the tribe and ethnic derivative of each. 

DEMI ATTICI. 



Demus. 


Tribus. 


Popularis. 


'AyyeXri 


UoLvhovihs 


^Ayye\rj$6v, 


*Ayvov$ 


'AxajtcavTiSoj 


'Ayvo6(rios. 


'Aygat/X^^ 






et I 


'Epex6ni^os 


'Aypu\e6s. 


'AypiXri ) 






•A?>,vi^ 


*Iwwo9oavTi8o^ 


'A^ijvieu^. 


'Aipi,ovlu 


Ksxpovl^os 


'A$fji.ove6$, 


AiyiAia 


'AvTiop^/So^ 


Aiyi\e6s» 


AliaXldon^ 




( AlJoAftijj 


sive y 


Afovr/Sof 


•< sive 


AliuXiot ) 




i^Aiiu\a6$. 
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Demua. 


Tribus. 


Popnlaris. 


A^mit 


KfxpMr/So; 


Aifeovsu;. 




Kfxp<Mr/So^ 
Aiy,t^o^ 


?• 'AXonsug. 


'AXijxoO^ 


Asovt/So^ 


'AXiftoocrio^. 


'AXa^Bx^ ^ 




^ 'AXflomxeu^ 


sive > 


•Amox/Sof 


< sive 


*AKameKa) j 




(^*AX«»ex?98v. 


'AfMt^ivrua 


*lT3rodoo)VT/8oj 


'AfweffltvTfv^. 


'Afji^irpoini 


•AvTicx/8of 


^Afifnpovciisvs 


*Avuyvpovs 


•EffxMo^ 


*Aveiyvpi(nos, 


^Avixaia 


'Iinrodoowt/Soj 


'AvuxMius, 


'Ava^AwoTOj 


•AvTio;^/8o; 


•AvaipXuo-TiOf. 


'Aw-oXAcoviiTj 


'AttoX/Soj 


'AToXXa)yiit;^. 


'Apaf^y 


AJyijffiof 


'Apafijvioj. 


"Ap/ta 




''ApjXfltTfW;. 


Atijv^ 


•Avtiox/8oj 


'Anjvsuj. 


'AflSva 


Afbvrffio; 


'A^iSvaw^. 


*A')(jXpVOLi 


Oii^tSp; 


*A;^a^tfu^, 


'Ax^piovs 


'ImroSofluvriSo^ 


*Aj^ipSoiJa-ioj, 


"Axpc^ovs 




*A;^p«8oaa-ioj. 


Bar^ 


AiyjjtSoj 


Barrfiw. 


Bepsvixliat 


nTO\fffWl/8o^ 


Bspevix/Sij^, 


JM^ira 


'Avriop^jSo^ 


B)j<raffu;. 


BovTila \ 






1 sive L 


Olvnt^^ 


BouraSi];. 


BooraSai 1 






Bpaupun 




Bpavpoovlos. 


TapyviTTog 


AlyijJSoj 


Tapy^TTios. 


Aai$«Xi$ai 


KfxpoTiSo; 


AaiSoA/Sij^ 


Asiga$6^ 


Asovr/8o$ 


AsipaSioori}^. 


AsxsAetflc 


*Iwiro4oa)VT/8oj 


AsxffXfu^. 


HiiOlUHOL 


AlyjjJSo^ 


Aio/Mieu^. 


Elpfo-i&xi 


'AxaftavTiSoj 


Elpscr/Si]^. 


'£x(iXi9 


Afovr/So^ 


'ExaXijdEV. 
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sive V 



'ImrotfocpVTiSo^ 'EXaioucrio^. 
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Demus. 


Trilnis. 


Popularii. 


*£XffU(r}f 


'fanrodoMrdSo^ 


'EXMwrhto^. 


'Emeix/SMi 


Rtxpov/fo^ 


'Esrifix/Siii. 


'Evixi9fi]0-/a 


OJyqtSo; 


•Birixij(p^<nwf. 


'Eptrpla 




*Eprrpie6i* 


•Eg.x«« 


Alyvjtios 


'Ep^h^. 


'%/x(Me 


AJyijlfcj 


'Epiniii^. 


•Epftoj 


'Axflejxavr/So; 


''Epfifioj, 


'E^McSai 


'Iinro9oeiyr(So^ 


'Epoiii%. 


•BfX'- 


Alyiji% 


•Epx^tif. 


£v)rup/&xi 


AffotriSt; 


EmrupiSilf. 


Eufiuvufio; 


•EptxMoj 


EucowfMvr- 


*£X«Ai$«i 




•Ex«^81^ 


'H^MTJoe 


'AxjtjbMeyritof 


'H(pfltf<^^J«&|^ 


01ifJMMS 


•Epix»ijft*S 


0i}jxaxet/^. 


&opai 


'AyTio;^/8o^ 


Gopevs. 


€>6pMos 


'AxaiJMVTt6o$ 


Goplxiog. 


0pla\ 


* 




sive L 


Oivifitdtf 


0^100-10^^ 


0pi«&) 






€>t;j((boir0i&ei 




0uftoir«i&};. 


0upya)v/$«i 


AUyWS«^ 


€h;pycoviSijf. 


lx«p/« 


Aly,»a^ 


'IxapiwJ^, 


*linroTflt/A«6«i 


Ownfi^s 


'lT9ror«/xati}^. 


'lo-Tiaia 


Aiyritios 


'lo-Tiaitfdff. 


*lTea 


AxfcjBwiyrlioj 


'IrffftM^. 


'Icov/Sa* 


Aiyi}fSo; 


'I(»y/$iK. 


KffipiaSai 


•I^TToflocuvTiJoj 


KngMBvis. 


KepafUis 


'AxofiarrHiog 


ex KepufMoov. 


Kefah^ 


*Axafi,a»TBo$ 


KfffaX^. 


Ki^ral 


'Ep^tnt^f 


Ix KigSeov. 


KIJTTOI 


Afoyr/So,' 


KijTTIO^. 


Kij(pi}(r/a 


'E^«U«*J 


Kij^<ri6u^. 


KIkuw» 


'AxotfiMrrlSos 


Kixuvvotify. 


KoOcoxiSm 


Ol¥n1^ 


Ko$cox;S))^ 


K0/A19 


'Iwwoiowvrlios 


ex KoSkr^. 


KoXUTTO^ 


Airfi^s 


KoXvTtiVs* 


KoXcovoj 


Alyyi^os 


KoAcov^vty. 
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Demus. * 


Tribus. 


Popularis. 


KovWAij 


nav^iov/So^ 


KovJuXeuf. 


Kopviu?\^jos 


'IwTo9oavTi8o^ 


KopuSaXXffu;. 


Kpwa 


'AyT«o%/8o^ 


K/)ico$sy. 


KpooTrla 


Asovt/Soj 


Kj?<»7r/8lJ^ 


KvieiinmiO¥ 


IlavSi^yiSa^ 


Kviaiv^vouiCs. 


Kvletyrliou 


Aly,f8of 


^ KvSwfrlhs. 


Kviyipov 


n^vSioyiSoj 


Kv6ripio$, 


KvKuXa 


AiawiSor 




KuTrpm sive KoWpioi 


• > • • • 


Kirpiog et KoW^o^c 


KvpTioiSat 


' Axafiavrlios 


KupnaSij;. 


KcoAuvs^ 


Alyrilios 




Aetxlu \ 




rAaxisu; 


sive L 


OlviitSos 


1 n 


Auxtoiieu) 




^ Aaxia$i^, 
^ AcL[Mrp§bg 


AaiMtpoLi 


•EpexMo? 


1 ^* , 

y^ Aoiit,irrpe6s, 


Aixxov 


•AvTw%i8oj 




Aevxivom 


AeovTiSq; 


Asfjxovoevg. 


Aiux(m6pa 


•AvTio^fSo^ 




Aovtrioi 


OiwjtSoj 


Aowrnv$. 


MoLpotiwv 


Afovr/Soj 


Mopaieovio;. 


MsKonvai 


'AvTto^t^os 


MfXtfivfu;. 


MeX/n} 


Ksxponlios 


MffAireJ^. 


Mowvop^/a 




Moowp^ip;, 


Mvppmus 


TlavhovSSos 


Mup^ivotStf-iof. 


St^ini 


KexpowSSoi 


J et 


"Oame^Ou^ 


Uctvhovlio^ 


•'0»9*v. 


ou 


OWviiios ^ 


01r,i^. 


Olvcu 


IlToX^xatSoj. 


Olmhs. 


Olv^ij duplex 


' AlavrSios 


Oivoaiof. 


OTov Rvpaftsixoy 


AsovrlSog 


■ ig OJou. 


OTov AffXffXi9(oy 
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Demiis. 


TribuB. 


Popularis. 


'OrguvM^ 


AiyijfSo^ 


'OrgoyeO^. 


1 xaSiiregiiv 
ilaiavia ' , , a 

vxev8g9ev 


Uuvhovt&og 


Uaiavisvs. 


TIaiovSiui 


Aeovr/Soj 


Uaiovlirig. 


IlaXX^vi) 


'Ayrio;^/8o^ 


riaXKYiVsog. 


IlajtAjSwTaJai 


*EpexiritBo$ 


riajtA/SflOTaSij^ 


rieipaisu^ 


'ImroSotovrl&og 


6 Ix Ueipaioog 


'" 




( UevTskni^ 


IlemAij 


'AvTiop^iSo^ 


1 ^'/ 

( Y\BpyoL(ryfiBV 


Ilfpyao-^ 


'Epffp^4>jf8oc 


1 ^v. 


IIspiAoi^ai 


0»V8oj 


ne^i$«($i);. 


ne^^/$(xi 


'AyTio;^/8o; 


ns^^/s^j. 


IlijXijxef 


Aeovrliog 




n/9o^ 


KeKpovlSog 


1 ^^ 

( UijMg. 


nxa}0ei^ 


AiyritSog 


r iiopio; 


m^ 


AxajEtavr/Sof 


1 ^^ 

I^IIopisuf. 


Ilorajxo; 


Aeovrffitf^ 


IloTa^io^, 


Upao'lai 


navSioviSo^ 


rrTfJo/SoAivSio^ 


Upo^ikivSog 


naySioy/$o; 


1 ^* 


TlpOQlfOLKTa * 


'Axajxavr/So; 


TipotrviXriog, 


nrsXla 


Oivtjfioj 


nreXeao'io^. 


'Paftvouj 


AJoofTihs 


*Pa,ttvoiJ(riOf, 


Sij^a^/^ai 


'AvTioxl^os 


Sij/xax'S'J?- 


SxajxjScoviSai 


AeovTiSoj 


SxajctjS«y/$i];. 


Souvtov 


, Asovt/So^ 


Scuvisuf, 


5^0jP7'Aoj 


• • • • • 


Swopy/Aioj, 


Sreigia 


Uavhoviios 


Sreipiet/f. 
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Demus. 


Tribus. 


Popularis. 


SujS^/Sai 


'Epsxinl^os 


2u|3p/8i,f. 


SwraXijTTOf 


KexpowHos 


(^2uir«A)jTr«Jf 


2^fv8aAij 


'linroiooovrCBos 


SfsvSaXst;^. 


2^TT0^ 


AxaiiMrrSSog 


Sp^rio^. 


Tiipus 


AlyfjUos 


TAp&aiOi. 


TiTox/Sai 


AlavrHos 


TlT«xffilJ^. 


Tptxoputos 


AiavT/&); 


TpiXOpWTiO^* 


Tpivefji^ils 


Kixpovihs 


Tpivfjxffu^. 


Twp/xiSai 


Oivriths 


Twgjxi'Sij^ 


''r/Sa ^ 






sive L 


AeovTiSoj 


•T^S),;. 


•T|3fla«iJ 






4>aAigpov 


'AvTifl^/So^ 


4>aXi9pst;^. 




n«y8ioy/8oj 


>. <I>ijyai6t;f . 


<I>ijyo5^ 


•EpgX*'3'®<>^ 


<Ihjyoy<rioj. 


4>iXat8ai 


AlyijfSoj 


^iXaffiij^ 


^Xveis "1 






^*- r 


Kexpoirlios 


<>Xw«Jf. 


4>Aueia J 






^Opf/^lcMV 




^opjxiVio;. 


^qn&ppm 


AbovtSSos 


^giip^ios. 


4>^ITT«0I 




4>p/TTI0^. 


^X^ 


OiviitSo; 


^HiXao-io^. 


XaoTiei^ 




XouTTievs, 


XoXapyos 


'AxajxavTiSo^ 


Xo\apye6$, 


XoWSSai ) 




rXoXX/Sijj 


et L 


AffOVTiSo; 


1 ^* 


XoAXflSai ) 




(^XoXX6%. 
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SECTION XIII. 

M E G A R I S. 



Origin and history of Megara-r-Description of the city and its 
territory^— Roads connecting central Greece with the Pelopon- 
nesus through Megara. 

Tradition, a^ Pausanias affirms, represented Me- 
gara as already existing under that name in the 
time of Car the son of Phoroneus, while others 
have derived it from Meganis, a Boeotian chief, and 
son of Apollo or Neptune. (Pausan. Attic. 39. Steph. 
Byz. V. Meyapa.) Car was succeeded by Lelex, who, 
as it was reported, came from .^!gypt, and trans- 
mitted his name to the ancient race of the Leleges, 
whom we thus trace from the Achelous to the shores 
of the Saronic gulf. Lelex was followed by Cleson 
and Pylas, who abdicated his crown in favour of 
Pandion, the son of Cecrops, king of Athens, by 
which event Megaris became annexed to the latter 
state. (Pausan. Attic. 39* Nisus, the son of Pan- 
dion, received Megaris as his share of his father's 
dominions. (Strab. IX. p- 392.) The history of this 
prince and his daughter Scylla, as also the capture 
of Megara by Minos, are found in all the mytholo- 
gical writers of Greece; but Pausanias observes that 
these accounts were disowned by the Megareans. 
(Attic. 39-) Nisus is said to have founded Nisaea, 
the port of Megara ; whence the inhabitants of that 
city were surnamed Nisaei, to distinguish them from 
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the Megareans of Sicily, their colonists. (Died. Sic. 
XI. 269.) 

Nio-aToi MtyotfYiiSj otpi<rr§6oyr§i kpsTfji^ols^ 
"Ox/Sio* oixo«Ve. Theocb. Idyll. XII. 27. 

The walls of Megara, which had been destroyed by 
Minos, were restored by Aleathons, the son of Pe- 
lops, who came from Elis. (Pausan. Attic. 41.) In 
this undertaking, Apollo was said to have assisted 
him. 

4>oi/3s iva^j aiTis [liv Mpyaxretg wokiv Sxpy^v^ 

Theogn. 771. 

Regia turns erat vocalibus addita maris : 
In quibus auratam proles Letoia fertur 
Deposuisse lyram : saxo sonus ejus inhsesit. 

Ovid. Metam. VIII. 14. 

(Pausan. Attic. 42.) Hyperion, the son of Aga- 
memnon, according to Pausanias, was the last so- 
vereign of Megara; after his death, the government, 
by the advice of an oracle, became democraticaL 
(Attic. 43.) As a republic, however, it remained 
still subject to Athens ; Strabo indeed affirms that, 
till the reign of Codrus, Megaris had always been 
included within the limits of Attica ; and he thus 
accounts for Homer's making no special mention of 
its inhabitants, from his comprehending them with 
the Athenians under the general denomination of 
lonians. (IX. p. 392.) 

In the reign of Codrus, Megara was wrested 
from the Athenians by a Peloponnesian force; 
and a colony having been established there by 
the Corinthians and Messenians, it ceased to be 
considered as of Ionian origin, but thenceforth be- 
came a Dorian city, both in its language and poli- 
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tical institutions. The pillar also which marked 
the boundaries of Ionia and Peloponnesus was on 
that occasion destroyed. (Strab. IX. p. 393. Pausan. 
Attic. 39.) 

Miyupa Acopixri w6\i$' 

'SiVfAwavrts oMiv iwiXta'av yip £kmpiU£^ 

SCYMN. Ch. 502. 

The Scholiast of Pindar informs us that the Corinr 
thians at this early period, considering Megara as 
their colony, exercised a sort of jurisdiction over the 
city. (Nem. VII.) 

Not long after, however, Theagenes, one of its 
citizens, usurped the sovereign power by the same 
method apparently which was afterwards adopted 
by Pisistratus at Athens. (Aristot. Rhet. I. 2. et Po- 
lit. V. 5. Thuc. I. 126.) The daughter of Thea- 
genes was married to Cylon, an Athenian, whose 
attempt on the liberties of his country is recorded 
by Herodotus, V. 71. and Thucydides, 1. 126. Pau- 
sanias notices a splendid aqueduct erected by the 
tyrant during his usurpation. (Pausan. Attic. 40.) 
Plutarch informs us that he was finally expelled by 
his countrymen ; after which event, a moderate re- 
publican form of government was established, though 
afterwards it degenerated into a violent democracy. 
(Quaest. Gr. 18.) This should probably be consi- 
dered as the period of Megara's greatest prosperity, 
since it then founded the cities of Selymbria, Me- 
sembria, and Byzantium on the shores of the 
Euxine, and Megara Hyblaea in Sicily. (Strab. VII. 
p. 319. 320.) It was at this time also that its in- 
habitants were engaged in war with the Athenians 
on the subject of Salamis, which, after an obstinate 
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contest, finally remained in the hands of the latter. 
(Pausan. Attic. 40. Strab. IX. p. 394.) The Me- 
gareans fought at Artemisium with twenty ships, 
and at Salamis with the same number. (Herod. VIII. 
1, 45.) They also gained some advantage over the 
Persians, under Mardonius, in an inroad which he 
made into their territory, - (Paus. Attic. 40.) and, 
lastly, they sent 3000 soldiers to Plataea, who de- 
served well of their country in the memorable battle 
fought in its plains. (Herod. IX. 21. 28. Plut. de 
Def. Orac. p. 186 A.) 

After the Persian war, we find Megara engaged 
in hostilities with Corinth, and renouncing the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, to ally itself with Athens. 
(Thuc. I. 103. Diod. Sic. II. 60.) This state of 
things was not however of long duration, for the 
Corinthians, after effecting a reconciliation with the 
oligarchical party in Megara, persuaded the inha- 
bitants to declare against the Athenians, who gar- 
risoned their city. These were presently attacked 
and put to the sword, with the exception of a small 
number who escaped to Nisaea. (Thuc. 1. 114.) The 
Athenians^ justly incensed at this treacherous con- 
duct, renounced all intercourse with the Megf^r^ans, 
and issued a decree excluding them from their ports 
and markets; a measure which appears to have 
been severely felt by the latter, and was made a 
pretence for war on the part of their Peloponnesian 
allies. (Thuc. I. 67. 139. Aristoph. Acharn.) 

Megara was, during the Peloponnesian war, ex- 
posed, with the other cities of Greece, to the tu* 
mults and factions engendered by violent party 
spirit. The partisans of the democracy favoured, it 
is true, the Peloponnesian cause, but, dreading the 
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efforts of the adverse faction, which might naturally 
look for support from the Lacedaemonians in re-* 
storing the government to the form of an oligarchy^ 
they formed a plan for giving up the city to the 
Athenians in the sev^ith year of the war. An 
Athenian force was accordingly despatched, which 
appeared suddenly before Nisaea, the port of Me^ 
gara, and, having cut off the Peloponnesian troops 
which garrisoned the place, compelled them to sur- 
render. Megara itself would also have fallen into 
their hands, if Brasidas had not at this juncture 
arrived with a Spartan army before the walls of 
that city, where he was presently joined by the 
Boeotians and other allies. On his arrival, the Athe- 
nians, not feeling sufficiently strong to hazard an 
action, withdrew to Nisaea, and, after leaving a gar- 
rison in that port, returned to Athens. The leaders 
of the democratical party in Megara now fearing 
that a reaction would eiisue, voluntarily quitted the 
dty, which then returned to an digarchical form of 
government. (Thuc. IV. 66. et seq.) From tMs 
period we hear but little of Megara in the Grecian 
history ; but we are told that its citizens remained 
undisturbed by the contest in which their more 
powerful neighbours were engaged, and in the tran- 
quil enjoyment of their independence. "The Me- 
" gareans," says Isocrates, " from a small and scanty 
" commencement, having neither harbours nor mines^ 
" but cultivating rocks, nevertheless possess the 
"largest houses of any people in Greece; and 
" though they have but a small force, and are 
" placed between the Peloponnesians, the Thebans, 
** and our own city, yet retain their independence, 
" and live in peace." (de Pace, p. 183.) 
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Philosophy also flourished in this city; Euclid, 
a disciple of Socrates, having founded there a school 
of some celebrity, known by the name of the Me- 
garic sect. (Strab. IX. p. 898. Cicer. Orat. III. 17. 
Acad. II. 4iSL) Plutarch reports that the Megareans 
offered to make Alexander the Great a citizen of 
their town, an honour which that prince was in- 
clined to ridicule, though they asserted it had never 
been granted to any foreigner except Hercules. 
(Plut. de Monarch, p. 238.) After the death of that 
monarch, Megara feU successivdy into the hands of 
Demetrius PoUorcetes, (Diod. Sic. XVIII. 757.) 
Ptolemy Soter, and Demetrius, son of Antig<Mius 
Oonatas, by whom, according to Plutarch, the city 
was destroyed, (de Instit. Puer. p. 3 B.) but as Pau- 
sanias mentions a war wi^ed by the Megareans 
against Thebes, in which they were assisted by the 
Achseans, we may infer that it was subsequently 
restored, (Arcad. 50.) and we know that it was 
taken by the Romans unda* Metellus (Pausan. A- 
chaic.) and F. Calenus. (Plut. Brut.) Strabo also 
affirms that Megara still existed in his time, (IX. 
393.) though much reduced, as we are assured by 
Sulpidus in the well-known passage of his letter to 
Cicero, (ad Fam. IV. 5.) " Post me erat iSgina, 
^ ante M^^a, dextra Piraeus, sinirtra CcHinthus ; 
** quae oppida quodam tempore florentissima fuerunt, 
^^ nunc prostata et diruta ante oculos jacent." Pau- 
sanias affirms that Megara was the only city of 
Greece which was not restored by Hadrian, in con- 
sequence of its inhabitants having murdered Anthe- 
mocritus the Athenian herald. (Pausan. Att. 36. et 
Lacon.) Alaric completed the destruction of this 
once flourishing town. (Procq). BeU. Vand. 1. 1.) 
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Megara was situated at the foot of two hills, on 
each of which a citadel had been built ; these wei^ 
named Caria and Alcathous. It was connected with 
the port of Nisaea by two walls, the length of which 
was about eight stadia, (Thuc. IV. 66.) or eighteen^ 
according to Strabo, IX. p. 391. They were erected 
by the Athenians at the time that the Megareans 
placed themselves under their protection. (Thuc. I. 
103.) The distance from Athens was 210 stadia, 
as we learn from Procopius. (Bell. Vand. I. 1.) Dio 
Cbrysostom calls it a day's journey. (Orat. VI.) 
Modem travellers reckon eight hours*. 

Pausanias commences his description of Megara 
by noticing the aqueduct of Theageiies, a work re- 
markable for. its magnitude, and the number of co- 
lumns with which it was decorated. The water 
thus conveyed into the city came from the fountain 
of the nymphs called Sithnides. (Attic. 40.) Dod- 
weU affirms *^ that this magnificent aqueduct has 
>' disappeared ; s6me imperfect foundations, and a 
" large fountain on the northern side of the town, 
." are the only remains of the source of the Sithnid 
" nymphs*'." 

Not far from thence was a temple of Diana Sos- 
pita, with a statue of the goddess, to commemorate 
the preservation of the city from an attack of the 
Persians under Mardonius. In the same temple 
were the statues of the twelve gods, by Praxiteles. 
Beyond was the temple of Jupiter Olympius, an edi- 
fice of great size and beauty ; but the statue of the 
god was never finished, owing to the distress occa- 
sioned by the long continuance of the Peloponne- 

« Dodwell, Class/Tour, 1. 11. p. J 77. *> T. II. p. J 77- 
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sian war. On ascending from the temenus of Ju- 
piter to the Carian citadel, so called from Car, the 
son of Phoroneus, the traveller passed by the temple 
of Bacchus Nyctelius, the chapel of Venus Epistro- 
phia, the oracle of Night, and the hypaethral temple 
of Jupiter Conius. Here was also the edifice called 
the Megarum of Ceres, from which the city was said 
to have derived its name. (Pausan. Attic. 39. et 40.) 
On the northern side of the acropolis were the 
monuments of Alcmena and Hyllus ; and at no great 
distance from the latter the temples of Isis, Apc^lo, 
and Diana, said to have been dedicated by Alca- 
thous. Below these were the Heroum of Pandioh, 
and the monuments of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons, and Tereus the Thracian. 

On ascending to the acropolis of Alcathous, Pau- 
sanias notices the monument of Megareus, a Boeo- 
tian, who came to the assistance of the Megareans 
when invaded by the Cretans, and the altar of the 
gods called Prodbmei. Near the latter was shewn 
the stone on which Apollo placed his lyre when 
assisting Alcathous to erect the walls of the citadel, 
and which, on being struck with a stone, returned 
a sound similar to that of a harp. 

Beyond was the council hall of the Megareans, 
near the monument of Timaleus. On the summit 
of the acropolis was a temple of Minerva, with a 
statue of the goddess wrought in gold, with the 
exception of the face, hands, and feet, which were 
of ivory : also two other temples dedicated to Mi- 
nerva under the names of Nice, or Victory, and 
Mantis. The shrine of Apollo was at first con- 
structed of brick, but Hadrian caused it to be re- 
built of white marble. Near it stood the temple of 
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Ceres Thesmoi^oros. On descending from thence^ 
the traveller passed the monument of Callipolb, 
daughter of Alcathous ; and further on, that of Ino, 
who was said to have been first worshipped by the 
M egareans under the name of Leucothea, from her 
corpse having been found on their coast. (Pausan. 
Attic. 42.) The Megareans also point out the He- 
roon of Iphigenia, and the temple erected to Diana 
hj Agamemnon when he came to Megara to per- 
suade Calchas, who resided there, to follow him to 
Trpy. In the Prytaneum were interred Menippus, 
son of Megareus, and Echepolis, son of Alcathous* 
Near this building was a rock called Anacletfara, 
because Ceres, as it was said, there evoked her 
daughter. Within the city walls were the monu- 
ments of those Megareans who had fallen in battle 
against the Persians. The heroon of Alcathous con- 
tained the public archives ; beyond was the temple 
of Bacchus, with a statue, of which the face only 
was seen. Near this was a satyr in Parian marble^ 
by Praxiteles. In the same vicinity was the ten^e 
of Venus, where were dq>osited the statues of Per- 
suasion and Consolidion, by the same sculptor ; and 
those of Love, Desire, and Wish, by Scopas. Here 
was also the shrine of Venus Fortuna, with an 
image of the goddess, by Praxiteles. An adjoining 
tempk contained statues of the Muses, and a Jupi- 
ter in brass, the woite of Lysippus. Pausanias 
points out in the forum of M^ara the tondk^ of Co^ 
ro^us the Argive, and the athlet Orsippus : and on 
leaving it by the street called Straight, he notices 
a little to the right the temple of Apollo Prostate- 
^s, with a statue of the god, worthy of admka- 
tion ; also a Latona and her children, by Praxiteles. 
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Near the gate called Nymphades was an ancient 
Gjmnasium, with a stone in the form of a pyramid, 
called by the natives ApoUo Carinus ; close to which 
was a temple of Lucina. 

On the road from Megara to Nicaea stood the 
temple of Ceres Melophoros; not far from which 
rose the citadel called Nisaea. (Pausan. Attic. 44.) Nissa. 

Alyivei n ycify 

^afi,)^ NiVou T Iv Xofeo 

PiND. Pyth. IX. 160. 

It was a place of considerable strength, as we know 
from Thucydides, but might be cut off from the 
city by effecting a breach in the long walls. (IV. 
66.) The port was sheltered by the small island ofMinoain- 
Minoa, which lay off it. (Pausan. Attic. 44.) Strabopromon. 
speaks also of a promontory of the same name. (IX. ^""™* 
p. 391.) In the Peloponnesian war we are told by 
Thucydides that Brasidas, having formed the design 
of surprising the Piraeus, crossed over the Isthmus 
of Corinth with a body of seamen to Nisaea, where 
he found forty galleys, with which he put to sea ; 
but these vessels proved so old and leaky that they 
did not advance beyond Salamis. (II. 94.) 

After this event, the Athenians, under Nicias, oc- 
cupied Minoa, and, having cut off all communica^- 
tion with Nisaea, erected a fortress in the island, 
which they garrisoned. (Thuc. III. 51.) In the 
truce agreed upon between the Spartans and Athe- 
nians after the battle of Amphipolis, we find it sti- 
pulated that the latter, being then in the possession 
of Nisaea and Minoa, should not pass beyond the 
road which led from the gates, near the tomb or hill 

VOL. II. ' F f 
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of Nisus, to the temple of Neptune, and from the 
same temple to the bridge which crossed over to 
Minod. (IV. 118.) The Megareans themselves had 
previously puUed down the long walls, (Thuc. IV. 
109) but these were restored by Phocion, as Plu- 
tarch informs us. •* Nisaea," according to DodweU, 
" is now called Dodeca JEcclesiai, or the Twelve 
" Churches. It contains some vestiges of antiquity, 
" and several of a more modem date, comprising 
" the ruins of the castle, which are situated on a 
" pointed hill^" 

The same antiquary reports that Megara is now 
but a miserable place; the houses small, and flat 
roofed. One only of the hills is occupied by the 
modem town ; but on the other, which is the more 
eastern of the two, are some remains of the ancient 
walls, which appear to have been massive, and of 
great strength. Not any of the numerous temples 
described by Pausanias can now be identified with 
certainty. One of them is marked by the frusta of 
some Ionic columns. Altogether, there are few places 
in Greece where the ancient remains have so totaUy 
disappeared^. Besides Minoa, there were some other 
small islands between Nissea and Salamis; these 

MeUiyria- werc Called Methyriades, now Remtousa. (Steph. 

^^ Byz. V. MeOovpioSe^^ Simonid. Epigr. Anal. t. I. p. 
148. Cf. Strab. IX. p. 393.) Pliny places them in 

Megaricus the Mcgarfcus sinus. (IV. 12.) 

The territory of Megara was confined on the west 
by the Corinthian gulf, on the south by the chain Of 



^ Class. Tour, t. II. p. 179. of brass are common ; the epi- 

^ DodweU, t. il. p. 1 77. GeWs graph is MET. MET A. and MB- 

Itiner. p. 1 6. The silver coins TAPEON. Sestini, p. 46. c. 2. 

of Megara are rare, but those 
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mountains which separated it from the Corinthian 
district, and also by the waters of the Saronic gulf. 
On the east and north-east it Bordered on Attica, 
and to the ncnrth on Bceotia, the chain of Cithseron 
bdmg the common boundary of the two states in 
that direction. (Strab. IX. p. 393.) With the ex- 
ception c^ the jdain, in which M^ara itself was 
situated, the country was rugged and mountainous, 
and, from tl^ poverty of its soil, inadequate to the 
wants of the inhabitants, who must have derived 
their supplies from Attica and Corinth. 

The ^tent of the Megarean coast, along the Sa- 
ronic gulf, from the ridge of Kerata, on the Attic 
frontier^ to the vicinity of Crommyon, on that of 
Corinth, was 140 stadia, according to Scylax. (Pe- 
ripL p. 21.) The same geograj^er reckons 100 sta* 
dia from Pagae, the first Mi^arean port on the Cris^ 
saean gulf towards Bceotia, to the Corinthian frx)n- 
tier. (p. 15.) The extreme breadth of the territory of 
M^ara from Nisaea to Pag^ is estimated by Strabo 
at 120 stadia. (VIII. p. 334.) AcccM'ding to Plu- 
tarch, Megaris was once divided into five districts 
or townships, named Heraea, Piraaa, Megara, Cy- 
nosuria, Tripodiscus. 

The only spot to be remarked on the southern Sciromdei 
coast is the celebrated Scironian defile, said to have^ 
been the haunt of the robber Sciron, until he was 
destroyed by Theseus. 

EuE. HippoL. 979- 

Tutus ad Alcathoen Lelegei'a moenia limes 
Composito Scirone patet : sparsique latronis 
Ff2 
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Quae jactata diu fertur durasse vetustas . 

In scopulos. Scopulis nomen Scironis inhaeret. 

Ovid. Metam, VII. 443. 

This nan*ow pass was situated, as we learn from 
Strabo, between Megara and Crommyon, a small 
maritime town belonging to Corinth. The road fol- 
lowed the shore for the space of several miles, and 
was shut in on the land side by a lofty mountain, 
while towards the sea it was lined by dangerous 
precipices. (Strab. IX. p. 391.) Pausanias reports 
that it was afterwards rendered more accessible l^ 
the emperor Hadrian, so that two carriages could 
pass each other. (Attic. 44, Plin. IV. 7. Diod. Sic. 
IV. 181.) According to modem travellers, the Sci- 
ronian way, now called Kaki Scala^ is difficult and 
rugged, and only frequented by foot passengers; 
the precipices are two hours from Megara, and six 
from Cbrinth. Sir W. Gell observed in the most 
dangerous part of the road the site of an ancient 
gate, and near it a defaced inscription on a block of 
marble, which may have marked the separation of 
Corinthia from Megaris®. 

In this part of the coast was the rock Moluris, 
from which Ino is said to have cast herself into the 
sea, with her children, when pursued by Athamas. 
(Pausan. Attic. 44. Anthol. Pal. I. p. 458. SchoL 
Lycophr. 229.) 

On the summit of the Scironian pass was the 
temple of Jupiter Aphesius, containing statues of 
Venus, Apollo, and Pan; and lower down, on the 
side towards Corinth, stood the monument of £u- 
rystheus, and the temple of Apollo Latous. Some 

* Itiner. p. 5. Chandler, t. II. Col. Squire*s Paper in Wal- 
ch. 44. Dodwell, t. II. p. 182. pole's Collection, vol. I. p. 332. 
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remains of the latter were observed by sir W. Gell, 
from whose account it appears to have been an octa- 
gonal building of white marbled 

On the Crissaean gulf, or rather that part of it 
which was termed the Halcyonian sea, beginning 
from the Boeotian frontier, the first town is Pagae, 
or Pegae, often mentioned by the Greek historians. Pegie. 
It was occupied by the Athenians before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, (Thuc. I. 103. 107-) and used by 
them as a naval station, (Thuc. I. 111.) but was 
afterwards restored to the Megareans. (I. 115. IV. 
21.) Pausanias notices in this place the monument 
of iEgialeus, son of Adrastus, and a statue of Diana 
Sospita. (Attic. 44. Cf. Strab. VIII. p. 380. IX. 
p. 390. Plut. Vit. Pericl. Steph. Byz. v. UyiyaL 
Ptolem. p. 86. Plin. IV. 7. Hierocl. p. 645.) The 
modern site of Psato, not far from Livadostro^ in a 
gulf formed by a projection of Cithaeron, is gene- 
rally supposed to answer to the ancient Pagae «. 

More to the south was ^E^sthenae, whither the ^gosthe. 
Lacedaemonian army retreated by a difficult road"^' 
along the coast after the battle of Leuctra. (Xen. 
Hell. VI. 4, 26.) Pausanias speaks of a temple de- 
dicated there to the augur Melampus. (Attic. 44. 
Cf. Scyl. Peripl. p. 15. Steph. Byz. v. A/yoVfleva. 
Plin. IV. 7.) Ptolemy erroneously assigns it to 
Phocis. 

According to sir W. Grell, the village of Porto 
GermanOy where there are yet considerable ruins 
of the ancient fortifications, and a perfect tower, 

^ Itiner. p. 5. which prove that this town once 

g Gell's Itiner. p. 7. There belonged to the Achsean league. 

are some coins of Pagse with Sestini, p. 46. c. 2. 

theepigraph HAFAinN AXAION. 
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may be considered as the ancient .£gosthenae^. The 
chain of mountains which crosses the Megarian ter- 
ritory, and terminates at the Sdronic rocks to the 
south, uniting with Cithaeron to the north, was ge- 

Onni nerally known by the name of Onaei montes. (Strab. 

montes. ^^ ^ ^^^ p^^^ ^.^ Clcomen. 20.) The modem 

appellation is MacriplayiK The highest part of 
Oeranda this ridgc. Called Geraneia* is frequently mentioned 
casteUum. in the classical writers as the only route by which 
an army coming to or from Pdoponnesus could tra- 
verse its defiles. Thucydides, speaking of an expe- 
dition of the Spartans into Doris, mentions the diffi- 
culty of their return, in consequence of Geraneia and 
M^ara being in the hands of the Athenians. (L 
107.) Diodorus relates that Cassander, having 
crossed over from Megara to Epidaurus, after re- 
ducing a great part of Peloponnesus, retired to Ma^ 
cedon, leaving a corps of troops at Oeraneia, (XVIII. 
700.) from which it is evident that the pass must 
hare been commanded by a fortress. Sometimes the 
name of Geraneia was applied to the whole chain, of 
which it formed a part, n 

*H«p/ij repoLVSia xaKOV Xsttus wfeXes "lorgov 
T^Xe xa) Ix Sxtideooy [mxpov 6pa¥ Timiv 
M^ iti>Ms vatttv ^xupmixov oldfMi iakourffrig 

N5v S* 6 fiev fv irovTco xpvepo$ v€xv$' ol $6 fiapeloiv 
SotvuXlviv xeveo) rij$s jSoWi ra^oL 

Anal. t. I. p. 143. 

(G£ Scyl. Paipl. p.«l. Lys. Epitaph, p. 195. Steph, 
Byz. V. Fepave/a, Pausan. Attic. 43. Etym. v. Fepdveia^ 
pan. IV. 7.) 

^ Itiner. p. 7. » Chandler, t. II. ch. 43. Dodwell, t. II. p. 181. 
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The pass of Oeraneia, now Derheni vaunt, is still 
the only frequented road leading from northern 
Greece to the Morea ; i% is about three hours from 
Megara^. 

Another summit of the Megarian chain was named ^gipiane- 
.SLgiplanetus, as we are informed by the Scholiast 
to .^chylus on this passage of the Agamemnon. 
(ver. 293.) 

Aiftvijv 8* inrep Togyoo^iv SrxijtJ/gv fios* 

Tripodiscus was a town of Megaris, situated ap-Tripodis. 
parently under mount Creranea, as we learn from*'^ 
Thucydides, who reports that Brasidas halted there 
in his march towards Megara, when that city was 
threatened by the Athenians. (IV. 70.) Pausanias 
also states that Tripodiscus was close to Geraneia, 
and adds, that it was said to have been founded by 
Corcebus the Argive. (Attic. 43. Cf. Conon. Narr. 
XIX.) Strabo mentions that the more ancient name 
of this small town was Tripodi, which was after- 
wards changed to Tripodiscium ; he observes also 
that it is not far from the agora of the Megareans. 
(IX. p. 394.) Tripodiscus was said to be the birth- 
place of Susarion, one of the earliest comic writers 
of Greece. (Aspas. Comm. ad Aristot. Eth. Nicom. 
IV. 2. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Gr. VIII. p. 182. Steph. 
Byz. V. Tpmoiio-Kog.) Sir W. Gell noticed some ves* 
tiges of an ancient town or village, situated upon an 
oval eminence, connected with the projections of 
mount Geranion by an isthmus, over which the road 

^ Dodwell, t. II. p. 181. Col. Squire*s Paper in WaJpole*s 
Coll. p. 332. 
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passes ; this he conceived might have been the posi- 
tion of Tripodiscus^ 

Mt^ruMa. In the same vicinity we should place .^Sginisa, 
another Megarian town referred to by Strabo, IX. 
p. 394. Theopompus, who is cited by Steph. Byz., 
(v. Alyeipovaof) called it iELgirus. (Cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. t. VI. p. 214. Reisk.) 

Phaiyoon Phalycon, assigned to Megaris by Theophrastus, 
(Hist. PI. II. 8, 1.) is doubtless to be identified with 
the Alycon of Plutarch. (Vit. Thes. c. 32.) 

Erenea. Ercuca and Rhus are mentioned by Pausanias as 

Rhus. 

two villages near Megara. (Attic. 41. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'EpmaTf}^.) The latter spot, named also, by 
Plutarch, (Vit. Thes. c. 27.) answers perhaps to the 
Palaio Kondoura of sir W. Gell™. 

CimoKa. Cimolia, according to Diodorus, was a place in 
Megaris, where the Athenians defeated the inha- 
bitants of that country. (XI. 283.) 

isos. Isos was a Megarean town, situated at the foot 

of Cithaeron^ as we learn from Strabo, (IX. p. 405.) 
but which no longer existed in his day. 

Aris. Aris, noticed by Scylax, is unknown to all other 

writers. (Peripl. p. 21.) The same may be said of 

PoUdme. the Polichne of Strabo, IX. p. 394. 

As all the roads which connected northern Greece 
with the Isthmus of Corinth and Peloponnesus ne- 
cessarily passed through Megara, it will be proper 
to insert in this place such information respecting 
them as we derive from the ancient Itineraries. On 
referring to the section which contained an account 
of iStolia, a list will be found of the stations along 
its coast as far as the Achelous : from this point we 

* Itiner. p. 7. "* Itiner. p. 12. 
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may therefore resume our description of this mari- 
time route, according to the divisions furnished by 
the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Tabula Theodo- 
siana, as far as Megara. 

And^t iuioies* Mod^m naoaes. 

Acheloum Fluvium Jspropotamo 

Eveno FicUm 

Delphi Castri 

Phocide - - - 

Thespias Erimo Castro 

Megara Megara 

In the Theodosian Table the stations are as follows : 



Distance in 
Roman miles. 



XX. 

XL. 
XL. 
XL. 
XL. 



Acheloum Fluvium 

Evenum Fluvium 

Culydon 

Naupactos 

Evaj^e 

Anticjrra 

Creusa 

Pagae 

Megara 



Fidari 

Lepaaito 
Petrmitza 



Livadostro 
Psato - 
Megara 



- XX.n 

- X. 
. IX. 

. VIII. 

. XV. 

. XII. 

. XX. 

. XV. 



The same Itineraries supply the details of the great 
road which led from Thessaly to the Isthmus 
through Thebes and Athens. The Antonine Iti- 
nerary gives the following stations between Deme- 
trias and Megara : 



Demetriade 






Opunte 


Talanta 


- XIIII.o 


Chalcide 


Negropmt - 


- XLVIIII 


Thebis 


Thiva 


- XXIV. 


Oropo 


Ropo - 


. XXXVI. 



n This distance is supplied lowing are very incorrect, and 
from the Antonine Itinerary. may have been transposed. 

° This number and the fol- 
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MEGARIS. 




Ancient names. 


Modern names. 


Distances in 
Roman miles. 


Athenae 


Athena 


. XLIII. 


Eleusiim 


Lrfsina 


- XIII. 


Megara 


Megara 


. XIII. 



In the Tabula Tbeodosiana the road is carried from 
Thermopylae, over mount (Eta, to Elatia in Phocis, 
and from thence by Ch«eronea and Coronea to Pla- 
taea, after which, it crosses over Cithaeron to Eleusis 



and Megara. 






Thermopylae 






Scarphias 


Andera 


VII. 


Elatia 


Elefia - 


XX. 


Chseronaea 


Ka/prena 


XXV. 


Coronea 


Korunies 


VII. 


Plataeas 


Cochia 


XXVII. 


Eleusina 


Lefsifia 


XL. 


Megara 


Megara 


XV. 


The same Itinerary 


allows twenty-nine 


miles from 


Megara to Athens, and twenty-three from Megara 


to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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